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DEDICATION. 


I D INDICATE this sketch of twenty years of my life to 
My Bkotiier Officers. Circumstances led me away from 
the direct path of professional duty for the whole of that 
period; but as I owed my first appointment as Governor 
to the fact that I was an officer of Engineers, so the expe- 
rience which the mixed character of my duties, as such, 
enabled me to acquire, has been, throughout my career, 
of the greatest use to me. I feel bound, therefore, 
to acknowledge gratefully the benefits which I have 
derived from my connection with the Coups of Koyal 
Engineers. 




PREFACE. 


It has been remarked, that in these days, ‘people 
write so much that subjects are growing scarce;’ and 
it is quite true that there is comparatively little left, 
either in the region of i>ersonal memoir or foreign travel, 
possessed of sufficient novelty to excite the interest of the 
general reader. 

It will accordingly be seen that the present work was 
primarily intended for my brother officers, to whom I 
could address myself in the confidence that much of my 
colonial and Indian experience, bearing, as it does, more 
or less directly, on professional subjects, would not be 
wanting in interest. 

rrofessional matters, however, form but one class out 
of the multifarious subjects that fill up the recollections 
of a career which, in the course of its twenty years’ dura- 
tion, has embraced every ‘ variety of viceregal life,’ from 
the singular little autocracy over Norfolk Island, perhaps 
the smallest of the Britisli possessions, to the Governor- 
Geiieralsliip of India; and that, during a period marked, 
in each locality, by great social and administrative 
changes. It is from this variety of matter that I would 
invite my readers to select such topics as may suit their 
respective tastes, and I have been induced to hope that 
even some of the more trivial incidents illustrative of a 
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phase ‘ of life wliieh is jiot a common one, and which has 
occupations, pleasures,— ^aye, an4 troubles too, peculiarly 
its own,— May not be altogether unproductive of amuse- 
ment. 

By far the largest portion of this narrative consists of 
letters written at the time by myself, or by members of 
my family, to the Secretaries of State, or to relations and 
friends in England and elsewhere. My wife’s letters to her 
own family were mostly written in the form of a journal, 
kept going from day to day, and despatched whenever an 
oppoilimity offered; and the extracts from these are given 
in their original form. There is this great advantage in 
a letter, that it tells the tale as it appeared to the writer 
at tlie time : it gives to the narrative a truthfulness 
which can never be attributed to mere I'eminiscences. Even 
facts change most curiously when seen through the mist 
of twenty years, and as regards opinions, one is very 
much inclined to attribute to oneself, at the commenc^e- 
ment of one’s career, a maturity of wisdom, which is, 
in fact, the result of age and experience. There is 
also an advantage to the readei' arising out of the free 
use of letters ; lie sees, occasionally, the effect pro- 
duced by tlic same circumstances on different minds, 
and lie gets, at all events, the benefit of a picture by a 
different hand, which, be it either a delineation of scenery 
or a sketch of society, is a great relief to the sameness of 
ail exhibition of the works of a single artist. I admit 
that the conjugal or filial pen will occasionally be found 
indulging in a strain of laudation, which it may perhaps 
savour of vanity to publish ; but it has been found impos- 
sible altogethei’ to suppress such passages as these with- 
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out entirely destroying the freshness and genuineness of 
the narration. In some few cases, where the original 
letters have been lost, or only scraps preserved, or where 
it has seemed advisable to eke out and illustrate the 
narrative by personal recollections, such scraps and 
recollections have been thrown together into the form of 
a letter ; but these are marked by having no name or 
initial at their head, in order to distinguish them from 
tlie genuine letters and journal. Some very small in- 
terpolations occur even among these last, but they are 
few and far between ; and for the most part the letters 
and journal are given as originally written, and any subse- 
quent recollections or illustrations are inserted in the text, 
or in foot notes. 

I ought, perhaps, to apologise for the somewhat am- 
bitious cliaracter of the title of my work. I was, strictly 
s])eaking, entitled to be called Viceroy but for a couple 
of months, but I was, practically, far more of an auto- 
ci'at during the earlier [)ortion of my residence in Van 
Diemen’s Land, than I was at Calcutta ; and this, added 
to the temptation of the alliteration, and the difficulty of 
finding any otlier euplionious adjective descriptive of my 
position, will, I trust, plead my excuse. 


l*IvsT SiiEKN: Fovcinher iSCa. 
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CHAPTER I. 

APPOINTMENT AS LIEUTENANT-OOVEKNOll OF VAN DIEMRN’s LAND — 
VOYAGE — AKUIVAL— STATE OF THE COLONY IN 1846. 

The Spring of ] 84G found me a Captain of Engineers of 
about five years’ standing. I bad served in various places 
and capacities for about twenty years, but for tlie eight 
years previous to 184G, 1 had been employed by the 
Admiralty, luiving had charge of the construction and 
repair of the docks and buildings in various dock- 
yards, under (Jajitain Braiidretli, K.E., to wliom the super- 
intendenci^ of the works and buildings in all the dock- 
yards at home and abroad had been intrusted. 

Towards the end of the spring, Mr. Gladstone, then 
SecretaFy of State for the Colonies, wrote to the Inspector 
neneral of Fortilications, asking him to name an officer of 
Fngineers qualified to act as laeulenant-Governor of Van 
L)i(Mueifs Land. Sir John Burgoyne mentioned this to me, 
and requested to know whether I was willing to accept the 
adice ; and rec^eiving my assurance that T would do so 
^ere it offered to me, he sent in my name to Mr. Glad- 
4one, who thereupon communicated with me directly, and 
. VOL. I. n 
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having received satisfactory replies .to certain questions 
which he propounded, told me that my .appointment might 
be considered as settled.-. 

Before my commission was issued, however, a change 
of Government took place, and Lord Grey succeeded Mr. 
Gladstone as Secretary for the Colonies ; but this did not 
make any change in my appointment ; and I found my- 
self, in a short time, sitting at the Colonial Office, with the 
despatches to and from tlie Lieutenant-Governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land for the last three years before me, busily 
employed in making an abstract of these, for the purpose 
of enabling me to express an opinion as to tlie course 
which it would be wise in the Government to adopt under 
the contingencies thus brought under my notice. Having 
finished this, I reported the result to Lord Grey, and in a 
few weeks I found my report, with some slight alterations, 
embodied in the instructions issued to me for my guidance. 

In tlie meantime, the ] reparations for a voyage of thi'ee 
months, and a residence of some years in Van Diemen’s 
Land, went o}i vigorously. Every article of furniture, 
plate, crockery, glass, household utensils, saddlery, har- 
ness, &c. had to be purchased, for I was told that it 
would not be wise to trust to the local market for the 
supply of these. No allowance being made for outfit 
by the Government, tlie money for this, amounting to 
upwards of 2,000/., had to be provided. This, which at 
tlie time was felt by me but as an inconvenience, a sort 
of purchase of an annuity, longer experience showed 
me to be an evil of no small magnitude ; and I wrote to 
Lord Grey some short time after my arrival in Van Die- 
men’s Land, pointing out the unfairness of the existing 
system, both towards the men sent out as Governors, 
and towards the Government itself: to the former, by 
compelling them to commence their career under the 
pressure of debt ; to the latter, by limiting its choice of 
men, and by virtually obliging it to pass over misconduct 
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which ought to entail removal from office, because such 
removal would, in point of fact, be equivalent to the inflic- 
tion of a heavy fine in addition to the loss of appointment. 

The only mode of reaching our destination in Van 
Diemen’s Land in those days was by going round the 
Cape of Good Hope in a regular trader, and we were lucky 
enough to secure sufficient accommodation in the ‘ Winder- 
mere,’ a new barque of 650 tons, whicli was to sail in the 
middle of October. We had a high character of the com- 
mander, Captain Loss, which we found was well merited. 

At last, all our arrangements having been completed, 
our baggage (no small portion of the cargo,) shipped while 
the vessel was in the river, and most of our servants put 
on board there ; we bade adieu to those whom we were 
|not destined to see again for very many years, and 
|])roceede(l to Portsmouth, where the vessel was to call for 
most of her passengers, and whence, after'^a tedious de- 
tention of ten days at anchor at Spitliead, we sailed on 
the 13tli October 1846. From this point the letters may 
be left to speak for themselves. 


Ed'tvacts from Journal, 

‘ WinderuK're/ at sea, Friday, October 16, 1846. 

Dearest M , — When I sent off' my last postscript 

it S])ithead, on Tuesday, I could hardly have hoped to be 
^vell enough to begin my journal so soon, I wish I could 
report as favourably of the ship’s progress as of my own ; 
blit alas! the wind, which promised so fair when we 
mailed on Tuesday, only (*ontinued so till that evening : 
then it fell ealni, then blew a gale from the S.W., and 
now it is calm again : so that, after having suffered a 
^u'eat deal, we are still exactly where we were on Tuesday 
evening, dawdling about within siglit of the Portland 
light, in company with two or three other ships in the 
same predicament. 
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October 25. — Since last Sunday 1 liave not been well 
enough to write. We have had a fearful gale, which 
began about the middle of the day on Monday, and 
lasted till Thursday night. On Wednesday afternoon, 
when it was at its height, a heavy sea struck the ship, 
and washed over the decks, carried away — something— 
the fore-staysail I believe, and, what was worse than all, 
washed a j)oor man off from the jib-boom. Ithiidc I shall 
never forget the impression of horror ])rodiiced by the 
aAvhil sound of the sea striking the ship, followed almost 
instantly by the terribh' cry, ‘ A man overboard ! ’ lilvcry- 
thing was done that could be done, but it Avas of no use; 
indeed, in such a tremendous sea, one felt that there 
could be but little ho]K\ 

November 1. — Madeira! beautiful Madeira, has been 
gladdening our eyes the whole morning; and never, I 
think, did I see anything so lovely. It is a calm, beauti- 
ful day, warm as an ordinary summer’s day in England ; 
and tlie clouds and mists perpetually changing their 
foi’ins on the hill tops, with bursts of light between, and 
perpetual sunshine below, make a constant variety of 
scene. 

Funchal Bay^ November 2. — Early this morning the 
quarantine boat came on board, and liaving, in the course 
of their enquiries, ascertained that we had lost a man 
overboard since leaving England, they thought it neces- 
sary to go adiore again, to ask the authorities there, 
whether this Avas to be considered as a natural death or 
not! or, in other Avords, whether falling owu'board Avas 
sufficiently infectious to make a quarantine necessary for 
us ! Ei’esently, hoAvev(*r, they came back Avith ])ermissioii 
for us to communicate Avith the sliore, and then the 
amusement began : six or seA^en boats Avere seen putting’ 
ofl’ pulling against each other for the first chance of oiir 
custom, some Avith things to sell, some oflering to take ns 
on shore. One of these brought off a tidy-looking Avonian, 
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by name Felicia Rosa, who undertook our wasliing, pro- 
mising to get it done by to-morrow morning. After 
breakfast, we prepared to go on shore: all the children, 
all tlie servants, everybody was to have a run on land ; 
{^id tlic disembjirkation was a capital scene, from the 
('lamour and vociferations of the Portuguese boatmen. 
The landing was still better : there is nothing like a laud- 
lim' places but theu’e is a kind of ])ost fixed in the stern of 
each boat, and when you get near tlie line of surf, tlm 
boat is brought round with her stern to the shore, and 
bae'keal in, while two or three bare-legged boatmen from 
the beach rush into the watia*, and begin pulling at a rope 
attac'hed to the said post, assisted by one oi* two of your 
own boatmen avIio leap overboard, and piisli with might 
and main : and thus, amid a great confusion of tongues, 
you are hauled up, stern foremost, through the surf, on 
to the beach, and launcJuKl again in the same manner on 
your return. We walked up to tlui ]^nglish Consurs, 
something amusing meeting us at every step : men with 
the oddest little ixunted caps on the top of their lieads, 
W'onuMi wu'apped in a kind of shawl, with a cotton hand- 
kerchief by w'ay of head-dr(‘ss; little round olive-coloured 
dabs of cliihhxni ; shoj)s, or wdiat jiass for shops, where 
tilings are sold in a sort of dark place under an open 
doorway, ^^c. Ac. Jialer in the day wm ordered horses, 
and look a ride into the country ; and, f need not say, 
were charmed Avith the beauty and novelty everywhere. 

Noranber o. — Here Ave are, just off again, moving 
gently through the Avatcr niider tlie inllueiice of tlie land- 
breeze ; so good bye to beautiful Madeira! We shall 
carry ])leasaut n'collections of it wherever Ave go. 

Noneinbrr (j. — 1 remained on de(‘k till tea-time, having 

a disseidation on stars Avith W" and the doctor. 

Alas ! onr noithern stars are fast di'seending in the sky, 
and soon we shall have lost sight of them : the Great 
Bear is very Ioav indeed, and some of the southern stars 
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are coming into view. I confess that the idea of losing 
siglit of the northern stars gives me quite a melancholy 
feeling ; they seem to be the last links between us and 
England : they are the same that you are all looking on ; 
and moreover, I almost feel as if, in losing them, we we^e 
leaving the history of the world behind us : as if they had 
lieen Avitnesses of all the great events and noble deeds of 
which one has ever read in sacred or profane history, and 
of Avliicli tlie southern stars can know nothing ! I pro- 

pounded tl) is idea to W , Avho of course laughed at it, 

and ‘thought it was high time the southern stars sliould 
see some actions or events Avorth recording ! ’ What if lie 
should show them some ? 

November 11). — Did you ever hear tliat Queen Elizabetli 
invented studding sails, and illustrated her idea by means 
of her OAvn apron ? This was a fact promulgated in the 

cuddy the other evening by Miss M , Avho said that 

the Captain had told it her. Some of the party were 
rather inclined to enquire into his authority for it, but I 
am quite glad he did not happen to be there at llir 
moment, and that the question was therefore dropped; 
for I thought the authority might very likely be question- 
able ; whilst the story is so hajipily in character for a 
British queen, and for Queen l^lizabeth in particular, that 
I should be vexed to be obliged to disbelieve it. 

November 25. — For the last few days we have been 
becalmed, betAveen the end of the north-east and beginning 
of the south-east trade Avind, but now there seems hop(^ 
of a change. So, at least, thinks the Captain : ‘We shall 
have the south-east trade soon now,’ says he ; ‘ only look 
Sir (pointing up toAvards the sky) ; the scenery^ Sir, is quite 
different to-day from Avhat it Avas yesterday ! ’ 

November 28.— We crossed the Line last night, and i 
to-day we have got the south-east trade wind in good i 
earnest. Captain Boss is in the habit of discountenancing 
Neptune’s visits, on the ground of their being generally a 
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nuisance to passengers, so we did not come in for what Mr. 
Backhouse, the Quaker traveller to Van Diemen’s Land, 
whose book we have on board, calls ‘ those heathenish 
ceremonies, outrageous alike to Christianity and to civili- 
sation!’ 

December 13. — Our Sunday service on deck was, from 
some cause or other, rather later than usual tliis morning, 
so tliat noon approaclied before it was over. I fancy the 
Captain liad sus])ected that he sliould be a little closely 
run for time to make liis observations, so lie had, before 
he came to church, deposited his sextant close at hand, so 
as to be able to seize upon it, as soon as he should lay 
down his prayer-book; but this precaution proved insuffi- 
cient. lie evidently at last became aware that tlie service 
would not be over in time; and, growing desperate, he 
was seen, at length, in the middle of the prayer for the 
Queen, to move slowly on his knees, from tlie chair on 
which he left his prayer-book, to the corner where lay the 
sextant. He clutched this dearly beloved instrument, 
shullled on to the taflrail (the sun being now fairly behind 
us to tlie nortlnvard), and took his observation without 
ever moving off his knees 1 In short, his whole retreat was 
peiformed in so masterly a manner, that I believe very 
few of the congregation were at all aware that any inter- 
ruption had occurred to liis devotions. 

December IG. — A brisk breeze this morning was carry- 
ing us along linely, when the man at the wheel called 
^ut, nSail ahead!’ Slie was soon pronounced to be an 
(\.nierican whaler, and slie showed indications of meaning 
to vspeak with us; but this the Captain said he could not 
jgree to, as, from the position we Averc in, and the state 
d 1 the wind and sea, we could not have approached near 
enough to speak, without some risk of running on board 
)f her. Accorditigly, w^e passed her rapidly; but, in 
insw^er to the English colours which we showed as we 
lew by, she hoisted the ‘ stars and stripes/ but with the. 
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flag upside down — the signal of distress! I was pleased 
to see the instantaneous change of tone, which the sight 
of this signal produced in our good little Captain ; from 
the sort of half-sneering, ‘ I am not going to risk the ship 
to speak with him,’ to a brisk ‘ All hands to shorten sail ! 
Take in the royals and studding sails! The scoundrel! 
Avhy could not he show that signal before? ’ And thus 
we hove to, and waited the arrival of a boat, which we 
saw tlie Americans putting off‘ When they came along- 
side, they made known that their distress was, what Cap- 
tain lioss says is very common witli these whalers, tlie 
want of a doctor; for they had a man on board very 
dangerously ill, and wanted to know if we had a doctor 
that would come to them. Away with them, therefore, 
went Dr. Motherwell, and we had to wait a considerable 
time for his return, the sea meanwhile increasing; and 
at last we saw the American’s wlial('-boat, which was 
waiting alongside her to bring the doctor back, capsize, 
and turn bottom upwards. The two men in her did not 
seem in the slightest degree disconcerted: in a moment 
they were both astride on the bottom of the boat, eacli 
holding an oar, with whicli to balanc(i themselves and it; 
and in this ])osition tliey drifted calmly away, in a manner 
that looked alarming enough to unaccustomed eyes, but 
knowing, as the Captain afterwards told us, that their 
ship would have no difllculty in ])icking them up again, 
as soon as the present business on hand was over. 

December 20. — We passed the meridian of the Cape 
yesterday, with a smooth sea and bright sky: a glorious 
Christmas Day ! We had church service in the morning, 
and in tlie afternoon the sailors amused themselves and us 
with a variety of games on the main deck and forecastle. 
The last and best of these seemed a modern version of the 
old ‘ hobby horse:’ two men, tied together back to back, in 
a stooping posture, with a cloth thrown over them, the two 
ends of which were twisted into something bearing a 
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remote resemblance to the liead and tail of a horse. It 
must have been hard work for the man who represented 
the hinder half, as he of course must have been dragged 
backwards by his companion ; however, tlie two kept ad- 
mirable time together, and, when they were fairly started, 
a third mounted upon tliem, and then the whole mass came 
ambling and floundering along the deck. Many were 
tJie tumbles of the ilder, on which occasions the horse 
never foiled to set oK at its utmost speed, Avhich, to be 
sure, was not great. In the evening, we had a great 
game of jmoverbs in the cuddy, and so ended our Christ- 
mas Day at sea. 

JamKiry 17, 1847. — 31ie gentlemen passengers have 
been getting up a play, wliich was performed yesterday, 
and succeeded admirably. It was a burlesque on ‘ Hamlet ; ’ 
and as it was played on the lower deck, and the ghost 
could not by any means be made to rise, it was decided 
that he should descend through the hatchway. So he 
did ; but unfortunately the tackle used for the purpose 
was not quite long enough, so the unlucky ghost remained 
sus[)end(;d — his feet not quite touching the ground, and 
his weight causing him to turn slowly round and round. 
The doctor, who performed the part, was, nevertheless, 
quite equal to the occasion : maintained a most imper- 
turbable countenance, and delivered his speech without 
So much as moving a muscle-^unlieeding alike the awk-^ 
wardness of the position, and the roar of laughter which 
it excited. 


To Mrs. Denison. 

Hobart Town, January 2G, 1847. 

' My dearest Motlier,— Here we are, safe and sound, 
having laid a most prosperous voyage. We made the 
island on Simdiiy morning, and from that time till about 
two 0 dock yesterday (Monday) we were making our 
way slowly along the shores of my territory. The southern 
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coast is very bold, the hills assuming every varied shape 
which you can imagine, and the whole aspect, though 
rough and rugged to a degree, and without houses, or 
any vestiges of habitation either by civilised or, uncivilised 
beings, yet very picturesque, and as such very cheering 
to our eyes. We watclied all day the changes wliich 
took ])lace in the view, and about ten o’clock, everything 
being hidden, we retired below. We lieard, however, 
soon, a noise upon deck, which, upon enquiry, we found 
Avas o(‘casioned by the preparation to fire a gnu for the 
pilot. We lired twice, and tlie second gun was answered 
by a bright light from the shore, and the pilot came olT 
shortly after. He had a letter for me from Dr. Hampton, 
asking us to take up our abode with him till the Govern- 
ment House could be cleared for our reception. In the 
morning we found ourselves beating up a cliannel about 
a mile and a half ivide, between low hills covered with 
wood, having here and there a small spot clear of trees, 
with a symptom of settlement in the shape of a hut. 
The trees, ])rincipally evergreens, were very dingy in 
appearance, giving a gloomy look to the foreground, 
except when the sun shone bright upon them, and then 
some variety of tint was developed. The background of 
hill was beautiful ; the dark purple tint, and the variety 
of light and shade caused by the irregularity of the 
ground, made a very striking picture ; and everything 
kept looking better and more varied and })icturesque till 
we got up to the town, which is beautifully situated 
under a low hill, with Mount Wellington, a hill about 
4,500 feet high, rising behind. When we had got within 
six or seven miles of the town, boats made their appear- 
ance : first came Dr. Hampton, the comptroller of convicts, 
who has the general chaj’ge of the whole convict estab- 
lishment ; then Mr. Latrobe, the resident at Port Phili]), 
who has been administering the government here for 
the last three months. Mr. Latrobe was accompanied by 
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tlie colonial secretary, Mr. Bicheno, a short, fat, good- 
tempered-looking man. They came to make arrangements 
about my landing. It appeared that the late Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Eardley Wilmot, was very ill, that he was 
occupying the cottage of the private secretary, and that 
his fever would probably be made worse were he to hear 
the usual salute fired ; I begged them, tlierefore, to 
dispense with tliis part of tlie ceremony. We came to an 
anchor at last, and the officer in command of the troops. 
Colonel Hiiline, came ofi' with several otliers, and boats 
having been })re])ared we all went ashore, and drove 
eventually to Dr. Hampton’s house, where we now are. 

Mr. Latrobo and his wife dined with us ; she is a Swiss, 
and he a most intelligent and agreeable person, who has 
done an immense deal which would have fallen on my 
shoulders. He is a most invaluable public servant, and 
has done his duty here well and manfully. I only Iiopc I 
may bo able to follow in his steps. This morning after 
brc'akfast, I went down to Government House, where I 
liad a long talk with Mr. Latrobe on the state of the 
colony ; and at twelve o’clock I received all the officers 
of Governmenl, about thirty in number, who were pre- 
sented to me by name, after whidi I led the way to the 
vei’andah in front of the house, and there, in the presence 
of a large crowd of })eople, the oaths were administered 
to me by the ollicer commanding the troops, who is also 
a member of the executive council. After this, Mr. 
Latrobe took me over the house, which is very large, 
that is, has a great number of small rooms, with good 
stables and offices. 

I begin my official life to-morrow, and an immense 
mass ot work I shall’ have, for some time at all events. 
On Wednesday I am to Iiave a levee, when all the 

population will come and show themselves to me. L 

about the same time will see all the ladies. 

Your affectionate Son, 

W. D 
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Before I commence the history of this, the first pliase 
of my vice-regal life, I must give a brief sketch ol the 
country and of the people whom I was sent to govern, 
and of tlie peculiarity of my i)Osition when I first landed 
in tlie colony. 

Van Diemen’s Land is an island lying to the south of 
the great coni inent of Australia, from which it is separated 
by a strait about 110 milc's in width, named after its 
discoverei*, Bass. 

The idandis rather less than Ireland, containing about 
] 5,000,000 acres. At the beginning of tin' century it was 
occupied by a few tribes of natives, difiering in many 
respects from those of the mainland ol Australia; the 
most marked diflerence was in the character of the hair, 
which in the inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land was short 
and strongly curlecL having semiething of an African 
type ; whih' on the' main land of Au^ti'alia, the character 
approximates more to that of tlu' ilalayan family. The 
mimlier of the natives did not, it is sup])osed, ever exceed 
500. The lirst white settlers, consisting of a ])arty of 
military sent Irom Xew South Wales with a gang of con- 
victs under their charge, landed near Hobart Town, to the 
southward of the island, in LS03. (Gradually, as induce- 
ments Avere held out to settlers in the shape of grants of 
land, and of the cheap labour of convicts to aid them in 
cultivating it, sonu' few made their way to the island, cleared 
and cultivated a portion of their grants, built houses there- 
on, and lived a hard life, as must always be the case with 
the first agi'iciiltural settlers in a new coimtiy. They weni 
sometimes nearly starved when a dry season damaged their 
crops, at other times they had a riuh^ plenty of food, but 
little of anything else. Gradually, however, this offshoot 
of Australia ])artook of the ])rosp(‘rity of the mainland ; 
sheep were introduced and throve ; an export of wool was 
established which returned money ; the population, both 
free and bond, increased rapidly, and in 1825 was numerous 
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enough to induce the Secretory of State to establish a 
Government, separate from that of New Soutli Wales in 
fact, though the form of subordination was maintained, 
tlie head of the Government being called Lieutenant- 
(Tovernor. The form of government was similar to that 
of the colonies generally at that time : tlie Governor, in 
spite of his subordinate title, was almost autocratic ; 
he corresponded directly with the Secretory of State, and 
of course was bound to obey such orders as he might 
receive from home, but as the correspondence took a 
long time (sometimes eighteen months) to go round the 
world, he was practically his own master. lie liad an 
Executive Council, composed of the heads of different 
departments ; the law being re))resented by the Attorney- 
general, the church I)y the Bishop, the army by the 
olficer commanding the troops, of which there were 
generally one or two regiments. The executive body 
was occasionally transmuted into a legislature by the 
addition of a (‘citain number of members selected from 
among the settlers, the merchants, and otliers unconnected 
with the government, and on this system matters went on 
for a time satisfactorily enough. Tlu^ setthunent of Port 
Phillip on the south coast of Australia, just opposite to 
Van Piemen’s Land, (Teated such a demand for stock, and 
esj)ecially for sheep, that ewes were sold for fifty shillings 
each, and the' settlers of Van Piemen’s Land made large 
sums of money by the sale of their surplus stock. The 
suddcai increase of wealth brought with it the usual 
accom])animent of extravagance; all seemed to calculate 
on the permaneiK'e ot a state of things which was in its 
essence temporary. They forgot altogetlmr that sheep 
would bi'eed and increase in Port Phillip ; so the man who 
liad been content to ride or drive a gig, set up a four 
in hand ; while others, who wished to combine with the 
ordinary profits ot the stockowner those of the dealer 
in money, opened ‘ a bank,' which ran away with tlieir 
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money faster a good deal than tlie four in liand ; and in 
a very short time not only cleared off their surplus 
capital, and the profits derived from the sale of their 
stock, but left tliem deeply involved in debt, their estates 
being mortgaged to those very banks with wliich they 
had tried to compete. About this time also, (1841-1842,) 
the cessation of trans])ortation to New South Wales left 
Van Diemen’s Land the sole receptacle of the criminals of 
England ; and thousands of convicts were poured into the 
colony in excess of the ordinary demand for labour. The 
imperial government at the same time kept an account, 
as against the colony, of tlie labour of tlie men at all the 
convict stations, estimated at the rate of sixpence per 
day, without any relerence to the actual value of the 
work performed ; and tliis, as the stations were dotted 
about in diHereiit parts of the country, and as tlie men 
wore not worked upon any good system, was very 
trifling. 

The result was a violent outcry on the part of tlie 
settlers, against trans[)ortation in the abstract ; a sort of 
reflection of that which had caused the (‘cssatioii of the 
system in New South Wales, Imt enhanced in violence by 
the conduct of the Imperial (.Government, which, under 
the advice of the Commissary General, had striven to make 
of the convicts a sort of marketable commodity, to be 
sold to the colony at a high rate. The storm commenced 
towards the latter end of the go\\n‘nment of Sir John 
Franklin : it blew a violent gale during the time that Sir 
Eardley Wilmot was Goveiaior, and I found it, on my 
arrival, a perfect hurricane of talk and iiewspajier abuse ; 
the wind blowing froin every (juarter, but most violently, 
of course, from that where self-interest had its hand upon 
the bellows. The action of the storm had afiected the 
Legislative Council ; six out of eight of the nominee 
members had resigned their seats, and these vacancies 
having been filled up by my predecessor, the pleasant 
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task of settling the claims of the two parties, or of picking 
out of the twelve the six best qualified men, devolved 
upon me. There was but little money in the treasury 
and abundance of claims upon the Government. Such 
was the state of things in the colony when I arrived. I 
had, however, most luckily, seen the whole of the corre- 
spondence between the Secretary of State and my prede* 
cessor, had studied carefully the working of the Govern- 
inciit, and the nature of the complaints bi’ought against 
it, and had made up my mind to a course of action which 
I thought might relieve both the Government and the 
colonists ; this had been embodied in my ‘ Instructions,^ 
and I had got authority to carry it out as circumstances 
would permit. When I landed at Hobart Town, at the 
b(\ginning of 1847, the population of the island amounted 
to about 60,000 : of these 29,000 Averc convicts, that is, 
■men and Avomen Avhose sentences had not expired. There 
Avere, therefore, 37 ,000 free ])eople, including men, women, 
:an(l children, of Avliom, of course, several had been 
’convi(;ts, or Avere descended from convicts. Of the 29,000, 
■many were in the nominal employment of tlie Govern- 
perit, in gangs upon the roads ; Avhilc a good many were 
bonhned in gaols or penal Lsettlements ; tlie remainder 
were eitlier acting as servants to tlie free settlers, or 
earning their own livelihood as ticket-of-leave men. In 
^ite, however, of this very formidable-looking census, 
which induced, in some of our visitors, a sort of morbid 
dread of eveuy man whom they met, with a tendency to 
walk about Avith loaded pistols in their pockets, life and 
property Avere ass(?cure, I may indeed say Avith truth more 
secuie, than in England : there Avere no shutters to the 
windows, no locks to tlie doors. On the night of our 
piEal, my Avife and I Averc very much struck Avith the 
5ui(it of Hobart Town ; a little after nine o’clock there Avas 
pot a sound to be heard, although the toAvn was a seaport, 
pd there were several vessels in harbour. I do not of 
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course mean tliat the population was unusually virtuous 
or orderly ; but there was an active and efficient police, 
thoroughly organised, consisting nearly altogether of con- 
victs; there was an admirable system of rewards and 
punishments, and under the action of these, the saying of 
‘set a thief to catch a thief’ was proved to be a wise 
niaxim. 
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To 11. DeniiODj Esq. 

Hobart Town, January 28, 1817. 

Iy dear IIexry, — We landed liere a few days ago, as 
oil will learn from iny letter to my mother, and are stay- 
ig with tli(^ Hamptons, but ho[)e to get into our house 
iy the Olid of tlio W(‘i‘k. Hampton is getting on very 
Tell; ho has mado, liy the aid of Latrobo, who has been 
Ctiiig as bieu(onant-(h)V(‘nu)i‘ for about tliree months, a 
lost searclilng and unsparing olearanou of all that was 
»ad in tlic convict dopartment, and has thus relieved me 
I ail immonse amount of work. He and Latrobe, how- 
ler, have brought upon thianselves a groat deal of odium, 
^ you may imagino ; and many cases are awaiting my 
ecisioii, which the persons who liave sulh'rcd from their 
rimiiig-knivos, tancy will be lookial upon ])y me with 
lore favourable eyi's ; they will, however, probably find 
lieiiiselves mistaken. 

: Our linancial state is very bad : no money in the 
reasiiry, and very little likely to come in ; while there 
pe many debts to pay. The whole establishment of the 

I VOL. I. c 
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Government is on a scale more suited to a colony like 
Canada, than to a small place like this, with a free popula- 
tion not much exceeding 30,000. I have been looking about 
for horses, but can find few fit to cany me, on this side 
of the island ; there arc said, however, to be some better 
animals on tlie north side, to which I shall betake inyself, 

as soon as I have settled matters here, got L. into 

the house, and made her in some measure comfortable. 

I have been moving about for short distances round 
the town, and I am really delighted with the aspect of 
things. The town is well-built, the houses are mostly ol 
stone, a good coloured sandstone ; there are many new 
houses building; the views from the hills surrounding 
the town arc beautiful ; there is a perfect mixture of 
hill, valley, and water : the only defect is the general 
greyness of the foliage, but this is said to be remedied in 
spring by the vivid green of the cultivated land. 

The absurdity of attempting to legislate at home in 
matters of detail, for a colony at such a distance as 
this, is most forcibly shown by the state of things here 
at present. My instructions were drawn up from the 
latest information received ; and they contemplated a 
state of things exactly the reverse of what 1 found to 
prevail. The country was supposed to be full of un- 
employed convicts, and I was exhorted to make out 
different kinds of employment for them ; I find, on the 
contrary, that every convict able to work has been hired, 
and that there is a deficiency of hands to carry on the 
ordinary Government work. The people who complained 
of the convi('.ts being sent hen?, will be clamouring, ni 
a short time, for labour. Upwards of 5,000 men ha\e 
gone over to Port Pliillip, and other parts of Australi:i, . 
and the instant any man gets his conditional pardon, oil 
he goes to places where there is a better market for lie 
labour. 

I have been called upon already to make up my miad 
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as to the course to be adopted when applications are 
made to remit sentence of death. The Homan Catholic 
Vicar-General came to me with a request for a commu- 
tation of sentence, in the case of a man condemned to 
death, and he held out to me the inducement that this 
cxhibit'ion of lenity would be a graceful mode of com- 
mencing my career as Governor. I, however, wished to 
* lake up my mind as to the obligation whicli my position 
nposed upon me, and I declined to give him any answer 
ntil I had gone carefully into the consideration of the 
diole subject. The result which I arrived at was, that 
dicn the Judge (as is the practice, I lind,) comes before 
he Executive Council with the report of the conviction, 
,nd his notes of the evidence, I would, after hearing 
hese, ask him this single and simple question : ‘ Do you 
ie any reason why the sentence passed upon the prisoner 
lould not be cai'i'ied into effect? And if his leply 
)ould be to the elfect that he saw no reason for interfer- 
Jg with the operation of the law, I determined that the 
antence should always bo carried out. I feel convinced 
;iat by acting steadily in accordance with this rule, I 
•^all deal more I’airly by the Colony, and satisfy my 
'^nscience better, than were 1 to strive to find out ex- 
ti^es for exercising my power of jiardoning. 

Your alfectionate brother, 

W. D. 


Ej'ti’uds from Joanud. 

Juuuary 27, 1847. 

yesterday aftia’uoon we drove to the Govcrunieut 
irdcn, which is situated in the domain. I can hardly 
[1 you how deli<j;lited I was with the drive : the domain 
df is more like an English park than I should have 
^ceived possible ; and the trees, though they certainly 
|ve not the varied beauty of English trees, still look 
lich better when near than they do at a distance. The 
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views from the domain are really beautiful ; the harbour 
is so land-locked as to look like a lake, with beautiful 
wooded hills on the opposite side of it. We pussed the 
spot where they had begun to build a new Government 
house, which never was finished ; and, pleased as I am 
witli the old house, I am afraid I half coveted this, 
from the exceeding beauty of its situation and views. 
At length, we arrived at the Government garden ; and 
what a siglit was there ! The profusion of fruit exceeded 
anytliing I ever saw before; plums, of various sorts, 
dro])ping and lying about almost in heaps, under every 
tree ; in fact, in greater abundance than we can ever 
make use of. Pears, apples, &c. in proportion ; figs, 
vegetables of all sorts, some English flowers, and some 
very beautiful native shrubs. The principal of these 
were, a kind of Mimosa growing quite up into a tree, 
and bearing little clusters of lilac flowers with a very 
sweet smell ; the icattk, a kind of acacia, with bright 
yellow flower ; the Norfolk Island pine, a very beautiful 
tree, more like a cedar than a pine, and which, I believe, 
in its own country grows to an immense height and size; 
and sundry others, whose names I do not know, with 
brown or red flowers. Amongst all, there appeared the 
bright green of an English walnut tree, load(‘d, like every 
thing else, with fruit, and some very healthy-lookiiig 
young oaks. Altogether, it would be thought a delight- 
ful garden anywhere ; and to us, just come off a long sea 
voyage, it seemed little short of a Paradise ! 

January 30. — We are going this afternoon to see one 
of the fern valleys, the great peculiarity, I believe, of 
Van Diemen’s Tmid, and then, for the first time, I sup- 
pose I shall be able really to conceive myself in a foreign 
country ; for the whole air of this place, the streets, the 
shops, the very gardens, from the many English flower.'^ 
in them, are so exactly like those of a country town in 
England, that it is very difficult to realise the fact of being 
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nearly at the Antipodes. The only differences, almost, 
tliat I can see, are, the occasional passing by of a gang 
lof convicts, or a team of bullocks ; the greater preponder- 
ance of white coats and straw hats among the men ; and 
Itlic fact that, if you listen attentively to the cries in the 
Istroets, you may chance to hear them crying ‘ trumpeter,’ 
instead of mackerel; trumpeter being the fish most in 
r('(|uest iiere, and as far as I have yet tasted, the best. 
To-morrow we are looking forward with great pleasure 
to going to church again, after our many Sundays at 


;sea. 

I February 1. — We went our proposed excursion to the 
|fern valley on Saturday afternoon, a large party, in three 
[carriages. The road, wliich in the town is very good, 
Igrew more and more shaky as we advanced ; and at 
^ust we came to a sort of boggy place, through which we 
jliad Ijarely struggled, wlien a message was somehow 
bussed from tlie last carriage, in wliich the children were, 
^0 the front, to the effect that the liorses and whole con- 
cern had stuck fa^t, ‘ and couldfft get no fiirther.’ Seeing 
jthis, Mr. Clarke dismounted one of the orderlies, and set 
bfl‘ himself on the horse, to pick out the children one by 
|Dne, and we then proceeded a little farther up the valley, 
^ill an old gentleman, Avhom we had met on the road, the 
|)roprietor of a large brewing concern, who had uiider- 
[taken to show us the way, told us he could not promise 
|us a very yood carriage road any farther I So we got out 
fend walked, and soon lost sight of a path altogether, and 
^ot fairly into the bush. The drive up the valley was 

i ovely ; and now, though we were too much surrounded 
)y trees to have much of a view, there was abundance of 
^ leauty. Under the trees are numbers of shrubs, more 
[varied in foliage than the trees themselves; flowei's of 
different kinds, bright blue berries, and, amongst all these, 
Wie most beautiful little beetles and other insects. When 
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a thing I do not at all object to, for its own sake, and 
at any rate it would have been worth it for the sake of the 
scene. The valley is a very narrow gorge, with a water- 
course at tlie bottom, which, in wet weather, must be a 
regular torrent ; and even now, at the end of a very dry 
summer, it is a very respectable little stremn of cold, clear 
water, running and tumbling down little steps and in- 
equalities in tlu' ground, with a sound that it refreshes one 
to listen to. Growing almost in this stream, and over- 
hanging it, are tlie fern trees; not very liigli, but witli a 
curious-looking thick stem, at the top of which, like a 
crown, spring out the fern leaves, some of them nine or 
ten feet long ; indeed, I have heard of their sometimes 
ineasuring fourteen feet ! I tliink they are a brighter 
green than the common ferns in England, but in shape 
exactly like them; and these fern trees, again, stand 
under otlier trees, most of them of immense height ; so 
that tlie wliole valley is in such dec]) shade, as to feel 
quite cool, or I might almost say cliilly, though the day 
was the hottest we have had since landing. This place 
was, only a few years ago, the resort of simie noted busli- 
rangers, who, as Mr. Eegraves, the old gentleman who 
accompanied us, told us, used to come down at nighl. 
take the horses out of his stables, ridci down to the town, 
plunder what they could, carry off their booty to tlicii' 
hiding place, bring the horses back into the stable, and be 
off again on foot to their place of concealment before 
daylight. One spot in particular I fixed upon, that really 
might have been the bushranger’s home : it was a large 
hollow-tree, the stem of which seemed to have been burnt 
out, leaving a sjrace large enough for several people to 
.stand upright in at once. This may give you some idea 
of the enormous size of many of the trees. 

Yesterday was Sunday, our first Sunday on shore ; the 
principal church in the town is almost close to Govern- 
ment House. There are three full services there every 
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Sunday. The church is a very comfortable one; the 
duty quietly and well done, and organ and singing very 
fair. 


About the middle of February, having settled my 
fondly in the (jovernment House, I left Hobart Town for 
llie double ] )urpose of inspecting tlie main road across the 
island to Launceston, tl)e capital of the nortliern portion, 
and of making myself known totlie settlers generally. 

So far as the road was concerned, my object was to 
ascertain for myself the mode in whicli the convicts were 
worked, when in gangs under Government overseers; 
and to see whether I could not devise some satisfactory 
Bysicm of task-work, by which I might substitute the hope 
of reward as an inducement to work, in place of the fear 
of punisliment, llie only stimulus now held out. 

I As regarded the settlers, I was not only desirous to 
know them, and to be known by them, but I was anxious 
to ascertain their views on the subject of transportation, 
which each man with whom I might converse would be 
sure to ])ress upon me; and, at the same time, to learn 
how they proposed to meet the demand for labour, which 
Would necessarily become exorbitant, as soon as tlie 
Government cejised to ])our in some six or seven thousand 
Convicts annually, 

I took with me the Inspector of Loads, Captain Forth, 
|nd travelled partly in a carriage and partly on horseback, 
|is it was an advantage to be able to leave the road 
bccasionally, for the ])urpose of inspecting works, or visiting 
the pcophi who might live to the right or left of the road. 

The distance from Hobart Town to Launceston is 120 
miles : there are two or three long hills, but, generally 
speaking, it is foirly level. This distance was trotted over 
some years ago by one of the settlers, on a small chestnut 
cob, in 24 hours, which tells well both for horse and man, 
and for the general character of tlie country. The road 
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seemed to me well laid out ; here and there alterations 
were being made to reduce the slope at the hills to the 
established proportion of one in thirty. The bridges, too, 
were well built, and some repairs and alterations wliich 
were in progress, and to which my attention was called 
by Captaifi Forth, were skilfully planned and well exe- 
cuted. On the whole, I was very well pleased with the 
way in which Captain Forth had (lonc‘ his work as an 
engineer. I was not so Avell satisfied with the system of 
convict management; the men evidently worked as if 
they liad no iiiten^st in what they were about ; they did 
just enough to satisfy the overseer, while the latter seemed 
to think tliat his sole business was to keep up appearances, 
to be able to say that the men were ‘ at work.’ I was 
told a stoiy of an ofiicer who, seeing a convict professedly 
employed in breaking stones for the I'oad, doing his work 
as if he was half ash'C]), said, ‘Tak(‘ care, my man, you 
will break that stone;’ but was answered, 'Oh no, your 
honour, I knows too well for tliat.’ When task-work had 
been introduced, the task was made absurdly trifling, and 
the men were allowed to leav(‘ the woih as soon as this 
small amount was rmish(>d. 

I found that soldiers were enpdoyed in watching gangs 
of convicts while at work, and I spoke to the ofiicer in 
command of the company which supplied the guard as to 
the eflect })roduced upon the minds of the soldiers by 
having such duty thrust upon them, lie seemed to think 
that the sight of doubly and trebly convicted men, work- 
ing in irons, and yet treated in respect of food, &c. so 
jnucli better than themselves, juust be distasteful to 
soldiers, and would be likely to induce them to draw 
unpleasant com])arisons between the mode in which the 
Government dealt with honest men, and with rogues. It 
struck me that lie was I’ight, aijd that it would be 
advisable to arrange our system of convict labour so as 
to enable us to dispense with the attendance of soldiers on 
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the working parties. Still, althoiigli there was much that 
r( 3 (]uired amendment, yet none could deny tliat much had 
been done. The whole aspect of the counpy houses, 
fences, cultivation, &c., showed tliat the people had availed 
themselves of, and been benefited by, the quantity and 
cheapness of the labour placed at their command; while 
the roads, wharves, and public buildings proved that the 
bovernment had not been idle, or neglected to avail itself, 
^or the benelit of the colony, of the means placed at its 
disposal. The contrast, in all these matters, between 
p'an Diemen’s Land, a new colony, and Canada, or the 

I American colonies generally, was most marked. I could 

pardly believe that all this, which struck me as so 
remarkabh;, could be overlooked by the colonists them- 
^Ives, and 1 was inclined to think that what they com- 
lained of, was more the absence of results during the 
1 st few years, when the number of convicts had been so 
irgely augmented, than the presence of any positive evil; 
) that I ho|)ed, by making the labour of the men left in 
le hands of the (jovernment more extensively useful, I 
fight produce a reaction in the minds of the people, and 
^ight get them, if not to welcome transportation as a 
blessing, at all events to refrain from abusing it as a curse. 
I I mad(3 my journey to Jiaimceston in four stages. On 
the iii’st night I stopped at the house of a Mr. Kemp, one 
of the oldest settlers in the colony; he had been a 
subaltern in tlie New South Wales Kegiment, and had 
|K)rne a Jiand, I bcheve, in the cyection of Governor 131 igh ; 
^e had dined with Washington, as he took care to tell me, 
ind liad such a revt^rence for him, that he called his house 
I Mount Vernon,’ after that of his Amei'ican hero. The 
[louse was a solid, substantial, roomy building, with no 
pretensions to architectural beauty, but looking very 
Comfortable both within and without. Tliere were good 
^rm buildings at a short distance, and a stack yard well 
^led. We were kindly welcomed by the old patriarch 
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and his family, and several settlers in the neighbourhood 
had been invited to meet us. I had a talk witli Mr. Kemp 
in the morning, as to his own doings, when he showed me 
over his establishment. I found that he milked 60 cows, 
making a quantity of butter, which he sent down to Hobart 
Town, wliere Mount Vernon butter brought the highest 
price ill the markets. He netted, last year, upwards of 
COO/, by butter alone. 

My next stage took me to Mona Vale, the residence of 
Mr. Ivermocle (a j\[anx man). lie liad shown great 
judgment in selecting his allotment, and skill and in- 
dustry in making the most of its advantages. Ilis land 
is situated in the angle between the two rivers, Blackman 
and Macquarie ; it is therefore well watered ; it is clear 
of timber, and covered with a short and sweet grass, 
while there are several salt-springs, which both sheep and 
cattle like. Then he has built a dam about twelve feel 
liigh, across the Jhackman, and has thereby secured a 
body of water sufficient to irrigate 500 acres of land; 
this, which was oilginally a swamp, he has drained and 
inclosed, and it now yields immense crops of grass and 
hay. He had made a second dam lower down the 
Blackman, wlii(*h gave him water-power sufficient to 
work a great mill, tlireshing machine, &c. ; while, from 
the Macquarie, he had brought water to work a water- 
ram, with about a four feet fall, which pumped up water 
for the supply of the whole establishment. 

From ifona Vale, we rode and drove some thirty-six 
miles, to the liouse of ]\Ir. T. Archer, stopping by tlio 
way at Canqibeli Town, to liave an interview with a 
large body of settlers, who had collected there to meet 
me. Mr. Archer was an officer of tlie Commissariat. 
He, and three other brothers, had cast their lot in Van 
Diemen’s Land, and had become wealthy men. Three 
of them lived close together, on the banks of the Soutli 
Esk, and their possessions extended over a large tract 
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of country. Mr. Ai'clicr’s liousc was large and well- 
ifuruishcd, and exhibited more evidence of what consti- 
Itutcs ‘ comfort ’ tlian tliose of many other settlers. 

' hrom Mr. Archer’s I drove into Launceston, being met 
on the road by a large assemblage of pcoj)le, magistrates, 
[and <rovermnout ofiicials, as well as officers of the regi- 
in the town. I had to (Uit my visit short, 
s I was anxious to get back to Hobart Town, where I 
lad a great deal to do, but I promised to come back 
jcfore long, and to bring my wife with me. 

At Launceston, at the settlers’ hous(‘s, and at all the 
owns at which I stopped on the road, I had the oppor- 
, unity, of which I gladly availed myself, of learning 
Tom' the settlers themselves their views as to transporta- 
;ion. Til fact, this was the staple toiiic of conversation 
SverywlKM’o ; and each man Iclt himself bound to press 
fipou me his views and wishes, whether as to the mode 
pf treatment of the men ; the advantages which should 
^e given to the settk'r, to compensate for the moral 
^jnry done to him, by providing him with such labour ; 
br the mode' of getting rid of the convicts, and substi- 
^tiiig free labourers for them. There was, however, no 
Imanimity of opinion, e.xcept as to the probable injury 
'•‘i^hich would be done by an immediate cessation of trans- 
portation ; this was admitted to be incalculable. 

The majority, it is true, wore. op|)o.sed to the con- 
tinuance oi' transportation, but the thought of the conse- 
.jiuences to themselves compelled even these to make 
f#is cessation conditional u])on the introduction of some 
lubstitute; and a variety of schemes were submitted, 
buch as, that England was to send out 12,000 free 
Emigrants, Ac. Ac. ; in fact, they seemed to think that it 
Las the business of others to supply them with labour, 
Lhile the task of supplying themselves was a remote 
Bontingeucy, to be thought of hereafter. What I wanted 
Iras, to know what the settlers and others thought on the 
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subject. I was in no way called upon to volunteer 
opinions, but I pointed out to them, that it would not be 
wise to press upon the Government a particular course of 
action, which must, on their own showing, if carried out, 
be ruinous to tliemselves, without acc()m]\auying it with 
some plausible scheme, for supplying the labour necessary 
to eiKible them to cultivate their laud, &c. On the 
whole, T returned to Hobart Town fairly satisfied Avitli 
what I had seen and heard ; much pleased with the look 
of the country, and the well-to-do aspect of the people; 
a little troubled at the thought of the character of the 
opposition I was likely to encounter, but with a fair 
amount of confidence, that by a judicious use of the 
means at my disposal, I might modify the character of 
the opposition, and lessen its amount. 

Extracts from Journal. 

February 20. 

Yesterday I received an invitation to spend the day 
with Mrs. Nixon, at a place called Poiitville, about 
seventeen miles from Hobart Town. We di’ove about 
twelve miles along an excellent road, on the banks 
of the river, to a place called the Ih’idge water Ferry. 
The road was very pretty, the river so land-locked by a 
variety of little promontories, &c. as to look more like a 
succession of lakes than anything else. At the ferry it 
becomes quite beautiful ; a high hill, called the Drome- 
dary, almost overhangs the river, and its broad dark 
shadow in the still water had a most pleasing efiect. 

After crossing the ferry, the road rises at first, alTord- 
ing beautiful views of Mount Wellington, the Dromedary, 
&c. and then descends into the valley of the Jordan I 
We crossed the river by a bridge, and ascending the 
opposite bank, we arrived at the little village of Pontville. 
I cannot say much for the Jordan at present, for, after a 
dry summer like this, it dwindles to such an insignificant 
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stream as to look very little better than a wide ditch ; but 
it is evident from the traces all along its course, that in 
winter it must be a rapid torrent. 

I was amused with the extraordinary nomenclature 
tliat seems to prevail, leading to most absurd mixtures of 
commonplace names with sacred, historic, or romantic 
ones : before I had been many days at Hobart Town, I 
saw a stage coach with ‘ Brighton and Ikgdad ’ lettered 
on the back of it ; and an advertisement setting forth that 
a carrier would go tliree times a week to Richmond and 
Jerusalem! And here we were on the banks of the 
Jordan, with lake Tiberias not far from us. 

Mrs. Nixon says she finds that this practice of giving 
Scripture nam(?s to so many of the placa^s hereabout, 
produces an unpleasant effect on the minds of her children, 
and still more so, of course, on those of the less educated 
children in the schools for the poor; inasmuch as the 
names, to them, lose all the interesting associations with 
which we invest them, and are connected chiefly in their 
minds with tlie places which they liave been accustomed 
to hear so called ; Jerusalem and Jericho, for instance, 
being before their mind’s eye as two paltry convict 
stations I while the Jordan is to them the little stream 
which is almost dry in the summer, and only makes a 
respectable river in the rainy season. We spent the 
afteiaioon in walking about and partly in talk, and set out 
on our return home about five o’clock. 

Februanj 23. — On Sunday we had, what we have 
heard of so much here, but never before experienced, 

^ the hot wind ; ’ and it is the most extraordinary thing I 
ever lelt. Our Jhiglish ideas of heat prompt us to open 
all the doors and windows, l)ut that would not at all do 
here, where the great essential is to keep every window 
^nd door shut. By dint of this precaution, the house 
pud the church were quite cool; but the moment you 
btirred out to get from one to the other, you were met by 
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a hot blast, totally unlike any tiling I ever felt befwe. 
Once indeed, on stepping out of the cool schoolroom into 
the passage, there was a feeling, and even a smell, so like 
that of a half-heaU'd oven, tliat for a moment I almost 
ima<dned that sometliing must be on fire ; but it was only 
thaUhe hall door had been left partly open, and the hot 
wind had tilled the iiassage. Magnilicent bush tires were 
blazing on Mount Wellington at night: indeed there were 
immense ones, extending through the whole neighbour- 
hood to New Norfolk, twenty-two miles ofi’, on one side, 
and to Brown’s Kiver, ten miles oil’, on tlic other. Near 
Brown’s River, the tire was large enough to create sonic 
alarm, lest it should spread down to the settlers’ clearings, 
but I believe it actually did very little mischiet.j^'J/S- 

March .o— W and I went yesterday on board tlie 

‘ Anson,’ female convict hulk ; all female prisoners go 
there on their first ariival, and remain six montlis; after 
which, if they behave well, they become iiassholders, and 
are allowed to hire themselves out as servants ; but any 
misconduct during the six months ot course lengthens 
the time which they must s]K“nd tliei'c. It was a melan- 
choly siudit ; there were 4SG prisoners on board, some ol 
them young girls of twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years 
old. One of them, to whom I s[)oke, told me, in answer 
to my (piestions, that she came b'oni Bhudiburn in Lanca- 
shire, where she had been employed in a factory ; ami 
Mrs. Bowden, the superintendent, who reigns with pretty 
despotic authority on board the ‘An-on,’ tidd me that a 
great number of the [loor factory girls from our large 
towns come out here as |)risouers, some ot them, as we 
see, at a very early age. All those to whom I spoke 
were quiet and re-pectful in their manne)', and 1 wa: 
really touched with one, a poor Irishwoman, one ot r 
large party who aia ived only a tew days ago, in a conik 
ship from Dublin : I made some enquiry from her ic 
specting the children, a great number of whom, I knew 
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Irid come out in the ship with tlieir mothers. The tears 
Btartecl into her eyes the moment I began to speak of 
tiiem, and she told me she had two of her own amongst 
hem, a boy and a girl ; ‘ and indeed,’ she added, ‘ I am 

ust breaking my heart after them ! ’ Mrs. H , who 

ya,s with us, told her they would be very well taken care 
3f at the Orphan School wliither they were gone ; and I 
(aid that if she conducted herself well, she would be 
Allowed to see them, as soon as her period of probation 
‘ n board the ‘Anson ’ was out ; and all this seemed a com- 
mit to her. As we were leaving the part of tlic ship in 
fhich they were, another poor woman from the same 

larty ran after Mrs. H , to ask when slie would be 

plowed to see her little girl, who was also gone to the 
bhool. I thought a good deal about these poor creatures 

rhea I canu! home, and this morning I told W of 

lese two poor mothers (for ho had been in another part 
f the ship at the time, and had not heard them), and, to 
ly great delight, he said he would see about making 
mie altei'ation in the regulations ; for he thought this 
)m()lcte separation of mother and children for at least 
is mouths was a bad thing, as the indulgence of their 
tural afl’eciious must have a softening effect on the 
arts of the pcxn’ women, and ought not to be prevented ; 
lile the total repression of these feelings is likely to do 
rm. At present those convict women who have actu- 
y infants at the breast, arc sent, with their babies, on 
eir arrival here, to an establishment called the ‘ Nursery;’ 
it with respect to all the others, a, separation takes 
ice, the mothers being sent on board the ‘Anson,’ and 
e children to the Queen’s Orphan School ; and great, I 
puld think, must often be the misery of both at this 
^ting. 
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7\) Mrs. Denison. 

Hobart lown, March 7, 1847. 

My dearest Mother,— We have got pretty well settled 
ill our house, have our furniture and books arranged round 
about us, and are beginning to have something like a home 
feeling. There is, however, much to be done to the house 
before it can be considered complete and comfortable ; bm 
this T .shall postiione until I can persuade the Legislative 
Council to grant the money. I am just about to make 
an experiment as to the Legislative Council, which, it it 
turns out successful, will relieve me from great dilliculties. 
There had been a cpiarrel between my predecessor and 
the council, in conseciueuce of which six ot the eigln 
nominee members resigned in a body, and six others 
were appointed in their room. My instffictions direct me 
to select out of these twelve the six best qualilied ; do 
what I will, if I make any selection, 1 mmstoll'end several. 
I am therefore going to try whether I cannot persuade 
them to arrange the matter iieaceably and quietly among 
themselves, by selecting, in any way they like, halt-a-do/.eii 
to serve in the council. Various are the opinions which aiv 
expressed by those whom I have consulted; some think 
that the two parties will, like children, keep aloof, each in 
its corner, and that all attempts to amalgamate them will 
prove unavailing. If .so, I am only in the position m 
whicli I was before I mooted the proposition ; and shall 
then, having done my best to bring matters to a quid 
and moderate terniination, be iddiged to make my mu 
selection. 'I'he great eonqilaints which 1 hear niadi 
throughout the colony are directed against the convk 
servants. They are said to be idle, drunken, careless, dis 
honest, without any feeling for the interest or weltarc u 
their masters ; but when 1 come to look into matters, 
find that the masters olten arc just as much to blame as tin 
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servant, if not more so ; the latter are, in many instances, 
created with less consideration than horses or cattle, and 
’an hardly, therefore, be fairly expected to look with any 
le<^ree of respect, or aifectiou, upon those who deal with 
tliein so badly. In a trip whicli I took to Launceston 
tlie other day, I stopped at various houses, and as I took 
Diy own servant with me, and was therefore independent 
pf the attendance of the domestics in those houses, I did 

E ' ot see much, but the complaints made by my servant to 
lu aide-de-camp were numerous. He very seldom got a 
cd : in one instance, they Wanted to put him and the aide- 
le-camp into the same room, having ascertained from the 
itter that it was usual to give servants beds to sleep on. 
ho]ie and trust that the report wliich he has doubtless 
Lide to the servants I brought out with me, will be 
[ifficient to deter them from leaving me, and seeking to 

!i !tU‘r themselves elsewhere. At one house, some one 
okiiig into the dining-room late at night, saw the master 
' the house counting over the plate which had been 
led, and locking it up. Now I would rather have no 
ate at all, than submit to such drudgery, or live in 
;ch a state of chronic suspicion ; if I could not trust my 
rvauts to take care of the |)late, I would rather have 
immon metal spoons and forks. I have got a good 
rdener, and am going to get everything in order about 
B house, .where there is a garden admitting of being 
tde very pretly. Geraniums grow luxuriantly, and 
ery English plant appears to thiive. 

A\m have just commenced our dinner parties, having 
jd two of twenty-two each last week. My wine cooling 
)aratus excited much admiration, no attempt having 
m made hitherto to cool liquor, though the weather is 
Warm in summer as to make a cool draught a luxury. 
! evenings, however, are always cool. 

Your aficctionate fSon, 

W. D. 

fOL. 1. 

i 


D 
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Extracts from Journal. 

Hobart Town, April 10, 1847. 

We paid a visit to New Norfolk, which has been a 
most enjoyable one : I was already acquainted with the 
road as iar as Bridgewater, after ])assing wliich place it 
continued winding along tlic banks of the river Derwent, 
and, though very pretty, rather disappointing the higli 
expectations I had formed of it, till we reached New 
Norfolk, a cheerful-looking village, which stands very 
prettily in an open space, with high hills at some little 
distance on every side. The Government cottage stands 
on the most beautiful spot of all ; cottage and farm 0(!cu- 
pyiug a sort of spit of land at the junction of the Dei went 
and a little river called the Lachlan ; and the grounds ot 
the cottage, and the- banks ol the river just opposite to it, 
comprising every beauty that a mixture of rock, wood, 
and w'ater can give them. Oh that I could give you an 
idea of the exquisite scenery there ! for it is a great draw- 
back to my pleasures here, in this and every other respect, 
to think that I can never make any of you share in them, 
nor ever get you to see these bmiiitiliil spots which de- 
light us so much. Such ideas as sketches can give, yon 
shall have in due time; and meanwhile I must give tlic 
best idea I can of the scenery about our cottage, by saying 
that it is more like theMorwell rocks on the river Tainnr, 
than anything else I know ; except that the hills at New 
Norfolk are very much higher and moi’e thickly wa^oded, 
and that the rocks stand by themselves in a heavier nucs 
and in this respect, I think, are I'ather interior, that they 
do not jut out quite so suddenly from the middle of tlu: 
wood as the IMorwell rocks do. One of the pretti(‘^t 
views is from the front of the cottage, though this is net 
quite so bold as the rest; it is a view up the river, witu 
scattered houses on its banks, a bridge across it, and 
range of wooded hills in the distance. 
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j\pril 23. — Yesterday we gave a little dance, and it 
went off successfully as far as the evening was concerned ; 
but we had a narrow escape of a dreadful fracas at the 
dinner which preceded it. I must give you the whole 
history ; for, in spite of cvcrytliing, there was an ab'surdity 
about it, that made us all laugh the next day, when we 
came to a knowledge of the enormities we had committed. 
Tliere had been considerable difficulty, to begin with, in 
arranging tlie matter of precedence ; for amongst the 
guests were two Legislative Councillors and their wives ; 
and which of these two was to be first ? ^ Mr. C pro- 

posed to com[)romise the matter, by making one of these 

councillors take me in to dinner, and letting W take 

the wife of the other; but we objected to this, as being 
awkward, and just as likely to aflront both parties as to 
conciliate either; and we decided that the wife of the 
|great(ist man should be the greatest woman, and that Mr. 

'■ , who was both the oldest councillor and the oldest 

man, shmdd have the precedence. All was done accord- 

lingly ; Mrs. was advanced to the post of honour, 

and we were all charmed with her ; for she seemed a 
nice, respectable, motherly old lady, and pleased us all 

|vcry much. The next day, however, A (who would 

[delight you all, as he does me, by his intense anxiety for 
0111 ’ well-doing and success, and the extremity of his dis- 
tress when anything goes wrong), burst into the room 
^xclaiming, ^ Oh ! 1 am so glad to find you here, and 
kloiie, for such a thing has happened ! We were within 

i i ace of having half the [)eople who came to dine here 

st niglit walk ouf of the room. Mrs. , your good 

d woman is the mo^t infamous character that (*an be ! ’ 

^ ft filiould bo remonibereil, in order to the duo underslandin" of the 
ignihide of this ditfienity, tliat premlence Avas, at that time, a matter of 
iisideiahlo importance in A'^an Dienum’s Land : so much .so, that a story 
IS in vn^iK! there of a disput(3on tlie subject, before our arrival, so iineter- 
3 that it could only bo .settled by a reference to England, and a direct and 
tliorilati\o decision on the matter by the iSecretary of 8tato ! 
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and this was the woman to whom we liad taken so 
much pains to give precedence, and with whom we had 
all been so delighted! It was impossible to. avoid laiigli. 
ing at such a result of all our care and })ains, though it 
was awkward ; we find, however, on enquiry, that things 

are not quite so bad as A had heard ; for, though 

there is some story or other against the lady, nobody 
seems to know exactly what it is ; and she has been 
pretty generally received into society ; instead of which 
we were at first told that she had never been admitted at 
Government House, till we gave her tlie precedence over 
everybody else there. At all events, whatever the liistory 
was, it was long ago, and I believe it is well known that 
she has been living most respectably for many years ; if 
this is the case, it would be painful to be the first to 

‘ cast a stone ' at her ; and W thinks we had better 

not rake up old stories, or know more than is forced ; 
upon us of the private feuds and jealousies of people i 
about one another. 

April 24. — Yesterday we went to dine with Sir Jolin 
Pedder, the Chief Justice, and it was by way of 
being rather a formal affair, wliereby I became initiated' 
into one or two little matters of colonial etiquette, 
witli Avliich I was unacquainted before. In tlie liist 
place, we found ourselves attended on the road by three 
mounted orderlies instead of two, and we were told 
that we ought to have had four (tlie whole amount of 
the troop); but old Sergeant O’iloyle, who makes the 
fourth, has had what lie calls ‘ a percussion on the 
chest,’ and is unable to ride. What sort of comjihiint 
tlie old man means to describe by this expression, 1 

cannot make out, but he told Mr. C that Mr. ‘ 

(the staff-surgeon) had been examining his lungs with H 
telescope^ and had given liim great hopes of being soon 
better. Sir John Pedder came down to meet W — - j 
the hall door, a proceeding whiclr took me so much by j 
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surprise, that I was very near taking him for a servant, 
[uicl passing liim by without notice. When dinner was 
aiinounccd. Sir John, instead of leading the way, made 

go first witli Lady Pedder, and tlien followed him- 

pelf with me ; and all this A said was strict etiquette, 

though it is not often done ; but my good man is not 
yet thorouglily an fait of all these things, and conse- 
[piently, I am afraid, considerably wearied all tlie otlier 
gentlemen of the party, who expected him to make the 
move for tlicm to come int(3 tlie di‘awing-room after dinner, 
while he was waiting for the master of the house to do 

A , who is experienced in colonial etiquette, and 

tlierefoj’e knew what was expected, telegraphed expres- 
Bive looks to him across the table, and did his possible 
fo stimulate him into a move, but in vain ; so they re- 
biained an incredible time in the dining-room, and at last 

W made a doubtful move in desperation, which was 

jagerly caught at by the rest, and out they came. 

To Mrs, Denison. 

Hobart Town, Good Friday, April 2, 1847. 

My dearest Mother, — I hav'e just returned from a trip 
a week, during which I have visited the convict 
stations in Tasman’s Peninsula, and elsewhere. I started 
)ii Tuesday morning at about six o’clock in a whale boat 

S ith six oars, accompanied by Captain Stanley and Dr. 
aiiipton. We jmlled down the harbour for a few miles, 
a point where a narrow neck separated this from a 
road sheet of water, called Prederick Henry Bay : there 
J a railway running across the neck, and a station with 
)nie convicts, who arc employed in pushing the carriages 
2ross. The water is very shallow, and the railway runs 
^t a great distance. When we arrived, we saw the 
^rriages waiting for us ; and when I say ‘ carriage,’ I 
ean a sort of small waggon on a truck, into which we 
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got witli our baggage, and were pushed across, a distance 
of about three-quarters of a mile. I must say that my 
feeliugs at seeing myself seated, and pushed along by 
these miserable convicts, were not very pleasant. It was 
painful to see them in the condition of slaves, wliich, in 
fact, they are, wailing for me up to their knees in water. 
We found anotluT wliale boat on the other side of tlic j 
neck, into wliicli we went, leaving our own boat to be I 
passed over the neck to follow us, wliile we went on board 
a scliooner wliicli liad been sent round tlie day before to 
meet us. We stood across Frederick Henry Bay in tlu* 
schooner, and brought up opposite a convict station, 
wlicre the men are employed in working coal mines, 
The coal is a species of antliracite, like some of the Welsli 
coal; it answers very well for the kitchen, but is dirty, 
and Hies about too much to be used in tlie sitting rooms, | 
where we burn eitluT wood or English coal. Ilmlievell 
tliere is a quantity of very good coal in diflla'cnt parts oi t 
the country, but tlie cost of transport is so great as U | 
prevent it being worked : as it is, the demand is sniriciiMil '■ 
to bi'ing up tlie ])rice of this coal at Hobart Town to about | 
ten or eleven shillings per ton. The works on the slioief 
wliere the coal is raised ai’e l)adly managiHl. Fifty tois i 
only are got out per diem by the labour of 150 men and i 
a steam engine, whereas three times the quantity would ^ 
l^e raised by private enterprise, with the labour of f\n 'i 
men. Bedsides, the opiaiing of the mine is at the top of:i ■ 
hill, and all the water has to be ])um])ed out, and the coal 
raised to the hill toj); instead of which, the whole mm' ' 
might have been drained, and the coals run out at once 
on to the wharf, had an adit or gallery been driven into ^ 
the hill side. I hope, however, to be able to arrange' 
matters better soon. We landed, and inspected tlic ’ 
convicts, calling upon those who had any complaints to] 
make, to come forward and state them. Very few luid| 
anything to complain of except the sentence of transpocl 
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tailon, which tliey of course do not admit to be just. 
We pulled down to another station about three miles 
jistaiit in the next bay. This is used as an agricultural 
station ; that is, the men are principally employed in cul- 
tivating and clearing ground, and have got one or two 
liundred acres cleared and cropped ; but, as in all these 
::as('s, their labour is so badly emjdoyed as liardly to 
}aal)le a man to raise vegetables and corn enough to 
naiiitain himself. I hope, however, very soon to intro- 
luc'e a better system, by whicli I sliall enable a small 
nunber of men to produce food enough for the rest, who 
tvill then be employed in other profitable occupations. 
We sh'pt on board the schooner, and the next morning 
bund ourselves about five miles fartlier down the Bay, 
ip[)()site to another station, where all the invalid convicts 
.rc; collected. Here, of course, there is but little done, 
ixce[)t that a I’cav vegetable's are grown in gardens. 
Liiother agricultural station is situated at the bottom of 
h(‘ bay. Having visited these two stations, we dined on 
•card the schooiu'r, and then pulled into a bight where 
lere is a r?iilway, leading aetross to Port Arthur. It is 
bout flr/e miles across the neck, and the ground in the 
liddle is rather hi gh, so that tlie four men who pushed 
Ur waggon liad enough to do up the hill ; it took us 
pout tliree-rpiarters of an hour to get across. A boat 
let us on the opposite side, and carried us to the settle- 
lent, where we lodged with the Commandant. Port 
rtliur is a ])cnal station, where the worst men are 
)llected; tliere are upwards of a thousand men there 
orking at a variety of trades ; but their labour is not 
orth mucli. Ujion tlie point to the east of tlie settle- 
ent, which is called Point Ihier, is an establishment for 
)ys. There have been as many as 800 there at one 
lie, but there are not now more than 400 , of all ages 
|)m ten to twenty. I am afraid no good has been 
|lherto produced upon these by the punishment ; indeed 
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most of the offenders wlio have been capitally convicted 
in the colony are said to have been boys from this place. 
The young convicts are now building a station lower down 
the harbour, and do their work pretty well. I inspected 
the men at Port Arthur, and several stepped out to 
complain, and to ask me to interfere to remove them 
elsewhere. I felt great compassion for one poor fellow; 
he had come down there four years ago on a sentence for 
a year, but had, by misconduct, been kept there ever 
since. Scaitence after sentence had been passed upon 
him, and lie was tlien in irons for some breach of disci- 
pline. The poor felhnv spoke to me with tears in his eyes, 
and, after thinking over his case at niglit, T decided to try 
whether I could not, by speaking to him, persuade him 
to attempt to keep himself out of tlic fongs of the law for 
a short time. I saw him tli(‘ next morning, and spoke to 
him seriously, y('t kindly; and tlic poor fellow said that 
nobody, since he had l)een in the colony, had ever spoken 
to him in that manner before. I told him that if he would 
conduct himself well for tlin^e months, T would release 
him ; and I spoke to the officers at the station to give him 
a chance — not to be too hard ii])on him. The difficulty 
of reformation in a convict ai*is<?s jirincipally from tlm 
necessity foi' ado[)ting rules and rc‘gulations for the 
guidance of the oflicers, and tlie impossibility of allowiiiii 
tlumi any discretion in their treatment of tliesc unfortu- 
nates. Could a person be found in whose judgment one 
could entirely confide, allowances might be made for 
individual diflerences of cl laracter among tJie prisoners; 
their treatment might be s(‘ttled to suit their dispositions, 
and there iniglit tlien be some ])ros])ect of reformation 
amongst them. At present it is liardly to be hoped, for the 
religious instructor cannot find time to speak to the men 
individually, and any attimipt to produce an effect upon 
their feelings by addressing them as a body, would require 
a man of talent, zeal, and energy, such as is seldom or 
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never met with. On Friday morning we recrossed the 
railroad and found a boat waiting for us, and pulled 
along the shore to l^aglc Hawk Heck, wliich separates 
Frederick Henry Bay from the open ocean, where the 
schooner was waiting for us. On this neck we found a 
subaltern and a party of men ; also a row of dogs chained 
to posts across from sea to sea. Lanterns are attached to 
tlu^se posts at night, and there arc policemen in Imts along 
both shores of the bay, in order to prevent the escape of 
men from tlie penal settlements in the peninsula. Many 
attempts, however, are made, and some successfully. A 
short time ago, three men were caught attempting to 
wade through the surf to the eastward of the neck ; some- 
times tlu'Y construct a sort of canoe of Avicker Avork, and 
ti'iist themsc'lves to the sea, and have been knoAvn to get 
across Htorm Bay, the larg(; bay to the southward of the 
isliiiid (upwards of tAventy-five miles across) in these frail 
barks, in Avhicli no man avIio had any care for his life 
Avould ti’iist liimsc'lh 

AV(‘ did not venture to Aveigh anchor till Sunday morn- 
ing, as the wind Avas blowing heavily from the eastAvard. 
Wluai Ave got out of the bay, Ave sailed along the coast, 
Avhi('h is very bold and fine in its outline. We got to 
Maria Island in the aftei-noon, and Avent ashore to visit a 
station, Avhi(*h has been occupied as an agricultural one. 
There Avas a (piantity of good land under cultivation, but a 
Avant of Avater,Avhichis a deficiency generally complained 
of. We then Avent on in the night, and found ourselves 
in the morning abivast of a station called Kocky Hills. I 
inspected tlu* station, and I have told the convicts Avhat I 
Avas ])repared to do to give them the prospect of gaining 
their liberty in a shorten* time. I propose to employ them 
all at task-Avork, regulating the tasks so that a man could, 
by Avorking hard, do in three days the task of four, and 
thus, if sentenced to remain there for four years, he might, 
by industry, Avork out his time in three years. They all 
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seemed very glad of this, and I hope, by tlius giving them 
something to work for, I sliall lead them to conduct tliein- 
selves better, and at tlie same time create a habit of 
industry, which will be of use to them when they again 
become free. We sailed back in the afternoon to the 
head of Maria Island, and there we met tlie contents of. an 
Irisli convict ship just disembarked. They had marched 
from the lower station, about eight miles of bad road, and 
many of tliein were foot-sore. Tlierc were 200 Itnglisli 
convicts just arrived at the same station; we propose to 
keep these men quite distinct from the others, and to see 
what we can make ot them by a course of treatment 
dillercnt from that which has hitherto been pursued. 
The wind blew too liard from the S. W. to permit us to sail 
round the southern point of tlie island as we intended; 
so, leaving tlie schooner at anchor, we ])ulled up to another 
narrow neck, separating IVed('rick licnny Jlay from the 
open sea, and this we crossed, boat and all, on a railway ; 
but as we could not venture to ])ull aci'oss tlie bay against 
such a gale, we borrowed liorses fi’oni a settler in tlie 
neighbourhood, followed a bush traidc to a point opposite 
Hobart Town, where we crossed tluj harbour, and got home 
about eight o’clock, after a i*ide of about thirty miles. 1 hese 
trips, whicli 1 sliall be obliged to make ju'clty frequently, 
form a great treat in ones eveiy-day routine, and a very 
useful one too. At present I have too many things to think 
of and do, to allow me to make them so frecpiently as 1 
could wish, but next year I shall, I hope, have cleared away 
a good deal of the urgent matter I have in liand, and shall 
then have time to become acquainted with the country 
and the people. One can ride anywhere within the 
settled districts, though the roads are bad; in many in- 
stances one can drive in a gig or light carriage, and some 
of the main roads arc as good as any in England. 

God bless you, my dearest mother. 

Your affectionate Son, 

W. D. 
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Extracts from Journal 

May 19. — At last I am beginning again witli my 
journal, which I have kept so irregularly of late, tlLat I 
am afraid you will have begun to think that I never 
iiK'ant to go on with it again. However, you have had 
the main facts of our late existence revealed in two 
d(Tached letters, written within the last fortnight, so that 
1 may consider you to be pretty well au fait of all we 
hare been doing. And now, if j^oii wish to form an idea 
of what we are doing at this })rcsent moment, I can give 
it in three Avords, ‘ The Queens Birthday;’ for that is 
tlie great leviathan that is swallowing up everything else at 
prescait, and casting its iniluence, more or less, over every 
hour of our day. In the first ])lace, the lower part of 
our liouse is undei’g<)ing a strange inetamor})hosis ; every 
[joveriniK'nt lIous(^ certainly ought to be provided with 
a ball-room ; the one at Launceston has one. Kot so 
[his, unlbi'tunalely, and the consequence is, that there is 
a regular Iramewoi k of boards, kept for the pur])ose, and 
put up (‘Very year on this occasion, to form a tem])orary 
mom, joining on to the diningH'oom ; and another, en- 
dosiiig the front vm'andah, to make a suj)per-rooni ; and 
the result of this arrangement is, that all our lower 
mums, except the drawing-mom and little ante-room, 
will be d(>|)rived of the light of day till after Monday, by 
this said framcAvoi'k of boards coming in front of their 
windows. This ])rocess is mwv going on; the dining- 
room is already darkened, and the library, school-room, 
iind housekeeper’s-room, I suppose, Avill be in the course 
of to-morrow. So much for the outside of the house. 

‘ But, oh ! the little warlike world within ! ’ I say Svar- 
like,’ for you have no idea of the tunnoil Avliich this 
annual business excites ; liappily, not in our household, 
though all the troubles from without find their way here. 
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A and Mr. C spend the livelong day in writing 

notes. The invitations were sent out long ago, so you 
might have thought this part of the business was over, 
but no such thing; the real burden of writing is to 
begin ; for every day brings a certain number of queries, 
addressed to the aide-de-camp from a variety of indi- 
viduals, to know why they and their families have not 
been asked; to enquire whether His Excellency has 
lieard anything prejudicial to their character, or whether 
it is considered tliat their situation disqualifies them Irom 
receiving llie honour of an invitation ; and stating that, 
in duty to themselves and their connections, they cannot 
allow such an insult to be passed uncnqiiircd into. Oc- 
casionally, some more than usually ‘indignant corre- 
spondent,’ disdaining the intervention of an aide-de-cam]), 

writes to W himself, to demand his interference in 

doing away with the insult olfered to the comjdainanti 
and their families; and to-day, tlie climax has been put 
to the whole, by a regular olficial letter irom the Ord- 
nance clerks, transmitted through the Ordnance store- 
keeper to the commander of the forces, and through him 

to W , announcing their intention of wnUiKj ho}ne to 

the Board of Ordnance^ to complain of the indignity put 
upon tliem, by their not having received invitations; and 
to demand the su])port of the Hoard in (such is 

their word), on being tn^ated as tlieir ollicial situation 
demands. You must not suppose from all this, that we 
have been extraordinarily careless or clumsy in sending 
out the invitations, for this has not been the case. Mr. 

C and A have really taken an intinity of 

trouble ; and, considining that they were both strangers 
in the colony, and that invitations had to be sent all over 
the island, to everybody holding a certain position in 
society, I think they have done wonders ; for I do not 
believe they have left out a single person who was in- 
tended to be— or who ought to have been asked; and 
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the only mistake of any note which they have committed, 
far as we yet know, was brought to light the other 
clay, by C l^^ly living 

somewhere near Launceston, 120 miles off, complaining 
[that slie, who was ninety years of age^ was the only one 
|of h(3r family who was asked to the ball, ^\ hile none of 
]icr children or grandchildren had received invitations ! 

In the midst of all this, poor W- is not well to-day ; 

he liad a regular cold shivering fit this morning, like ague. 
Unless he is considerably better, I do not know how he 
will get through the day on Monday ; in the first place, 
there is a review ; then comes the levc^e, and then the 

ball. If W is not better, we have made u[) our 

minds to go to New Norfolk, the day after the Queen’s 
Dirthday, for a little clnange of air. 

Bush Inn^ New Norfolk^ Hay 25. — Everything went 
}ir yesterday better than I could possibly have expec’ted, 

3 iit the day was sadly damped by poor W ’s con- 

hiued illness. We nursed him up in a sort of faint hope 
Uat ho might be able to get through all the duties of the 
Jay, but we were obliged to give it up ; and lie had to 
lend for the commanding officer of the troops, to tell him 
iO lake his place at the review. He got better, however, 
ifterwards; at least the rc'gular ague fit did not come on, 
b he dressed and went down to hold the levee, though I 
hought there was a painful contrast between the gay 
pok of the uniform and the very pale face above it. 
ftlso he managed to come down stairs in the evening, 
list lor the formal recejition of guests, the sort of ‘ draw- 
ig-room ’which ushered in the ball ; and then he retired. 
)lie ball went off very well, and I must say that we had 
very reason to be satisfied with our guests, and with the 
ne which we had drawn in our invitations; for we have 
card since that it has been remarked, that this was the 
est conducted birthnight ball there had been for several 
ears. 
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May 2G. — We were amused this morning by seeing 
the departure from this inn, of a couple who had come 
down from Bothwell, or Hamilton, or some of those 
distant places, to our ball on Monday, and who slept here 
last night on their way home. This morning we saw 
them set out, both on horseback ; the lady with a sort of 
bundle, containing, I sui)posc, her ball finery, lianging at 
the pommel of her saddle, the gentleman with a little 
knapsack, strapped in front of his. This is the way, I 
suppose, tliat everyone must travel in winter, to and from 
these out of the way places, as all, except the few great 
roads, are impassable in winter for carriages. 

Jiuie 12. — Did I tell you, in any of my former letters, 

about the poor convict who touched W ’s feelings so 

much at Tort Artlmr? — a man wlio had been originally 
sentenced to remain there for one year, but who, having 
an irritable temper, was perpetually betrayed thereby 
into some little olfence or other, which had the elFect of 
lengthening his sentence l)y a few months at a time, till, 

when W was there in March, the poor imiii laid 

been there five years. Well — a few days ago W 

received a good rei)ort of his btdiaviour, and, the day- 
before yesterday, had the pleasure of signing his pass; 
this releases him from Tort Ai-thur, which is the chid 
place of punishment in the colony, and allows him to 
engage in j)rivate service, instead of working in the 

gangs. Ilis maimer at the time when W spoke to 

him, and his better behaviour since;, really looks as if tln‘ 
miAVOnted kindness had laid a good eflect upon hi^ 
feelings. 

Hobart Toirn, July Id. — We returned iVom New Non 

folk this morning, as W wished to liave three or 

four days at liome, to get through various little biid- 
nesses preparatory to the meeting of the Council on the 
20 til. It is a standing custom that all the members of ^ 
the Council dine with the Governor on the day of ih 
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opening ; and I am to be ‘ at home ’ in the evening to all 
tlie lady Councillors and their daughters, and a number 
of otlier people. 

Jahj 20. — To-day is the meeting of tlie Council. I 
have just scon W off, and watched the little caval- 

cade from the door ; and the guns are now announcing 
that lie is on his way, in order that the members may be 
prepared to meet liim. It is an amusing and not alto- 
gether a useless thing, I tliink, to be behind tlie scenes of 
these little actings of grandeur ; to see what a great show 
piay be made with little means, and after all, how much 
^lore of show than of reality there is in it. This philo- 

i bo[)hic rellection passed through my mind just now, when 
I was watching the order of march to the Council, and 
barticiilarly the muster of horses for the occasion ; foi’ 
pur stable was completely emptied, even to my horse and 

Mr. C ’s, to furnish forth the cavalcade, and it gave 

|uc!i an idea of having put forth all our power, and made 
very possible struggle to get u|) a little show, while there 
iTas an interior of poverty and emptiness, that I felt a 
Tcat inclination to laugh, and to call to mind the old 
onuiidrum, ‘What is Maj(‘sty, stripped of its externals?’ 

I I hope W will get well through his speech, which 

a veiy long one, in spite of his wish to m.ake it as short 
as possible ; but there are so many matters to be touched 
Upon, that he (!ould not abridge it any more : and my 
consolation is, that it is not nearly so long as Sir John 
J^anklin’s first opening speech was. 


To J/rs. Deniwn. 

TToljart Town, July oO, 1817. 

I My dear Mother,— It seems to me a long time since I 

|ve wi'ittcn to you, but W has been so regular in 

I letters, that you will liavc had no lack of information. 
|hink he sent you a letter about ten days ago, in which 
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he gave you an account of all the difficulties and demurs 
he had had over the assembling of his Legislative Council. 
Such backwards and forwards work as there has been 
about it, you never saw ; first, when the Council assembled, 
and the six members whom he liad re-appointed were 
about to be sworn in, up got tlie Chief Justice, and gave it 
as Ills opinion that, by the terms of the Act, these six had 
no riglit to sit in tlie Council at all. Tliis, of course, made a 

liiiidraiice and a delay; and W tliough he made them 

proceed to swear in these doubtful members, adjourned the 
Council afterwards for a few days, in order to give time for 
the Chief Justice and other princi[)al law people to consider 
the matter. In the course of their deliberations, one of 
them discovered that the six memliers of Council wlii) 
had been nominated by Sir Eardley Wilmot had not been 
appointed acxairding to the ])i'op(u’ legal forms, and that 

therefore W ’s six, who were the original set that had 

resigned under Sir Eardhy, were, and had ever been, tlic 
only legal councillors. This, we thought, must put an end 

to the difficulty, and W expected to carry on the busi- ! 

ness of the Council without any furllier impediment; when | 
lo! some paper or document canu! to liglit, to prove that l 
Sir Eardley 8 six imanbers legally appointed after all, I 

and that therefoi*e, W ’s were the illegal intruders | 

When the ‘ glorious uncertainties of the law ’ had reached i 

this point, W thouglit the best plan would be to 

adjourn the Council altogether till he could receive IVeiii ■ 
England the proper warrants for the appointment of lii^ 
six members of Council; he consulted the members of the 
Executive Council, and they agreed in this opinion, 

down Avent W to the Council, and adjourned them; ^ 

and I suppose the immediate result to us Avill be, that Ave : 
shall be at liberty to go up to Ncav Norfolk as soon as 
the spring fairly sets in. The Avinter already seems to me 
to be nearly gone, as Ave have crocuses and narcissus in 
llower in our garden ; but indeed, it has hardly seemed 
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ik(j a winter at all, as we have had llowers the whole time ; 
n'(ii’-l)lowiiii>‘ roses, migiiioiiette, and stocks, and even an 
)ccasional geranium, for tliese continue to put forth a 
itray llower now and then, all through the winter; and 
10 one ever thinks of taking them indoors, or protecting 
hcni in any way. Strips (jf snow on the top of Mount 
iVellington, and a very respectable cap of snow on some 
)f tlic other hills a little further up the country, have been 
ilie only wintry-looking objects wc liave seen, thougli it 
las been quite cold enougli, by dint of winds blowing from 
liese hills, to make us enjoy abundance of fires and 
ilaiikets. Our plans for the spring are, if all goes well 
i^itli us, to make New Norfolk our head ([uarters for 
learly three' months: jiart of September, October, and 
h)veml)er, and from thence to go over to Launceston, 
nd make one oi' two other excursions about the island, 
[(‘auwhile, we are carrying on our winter and town 
lilies, in tiu' way of liospitalities, most briskly; and 
nlhin the last week wc' have been making an attempt to 
itroduee some littk' variety into the amusements of the 
laei'. One cannot dance always, and there is rather a 


Icarth of tlu' musical element in society here just at pre- 

biit; W suggested that we .should propose to some 

^ the young people of the place to try and get up a few 
|ableaiix vivants ’ from some of our ])rints. These wc 
fro])ose to have rc])rescuted next Thursday; and I am 
fraid we shall have to ask a larger party on the occasion 

I n T wished. I wanted it all to be kept as quiet as pos^ 
but the iutelligenei' has leaked out in a variety ol 
^^s, and now tlie whole place is in a state of expectation 
•ut it! Meanwhile, as a tableau vivant has never been 
a before in Van Uiemen s Land, and a very few, if any, 
those who arc to take a part, have ever scon one any- 
ere, we thought it would be expedient to let them 
ctise their attitudes, &c. quietly first; therefore, our 
ner list for yesterday was made u[) exclusively ot tliosc 
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who were to take a part in the tableaux, and we had a 
rehearsal in the evening, witli no spectators but W — 
and myself; and certainly, if we might judge by the pci.. 
petual bursts of laughter, we vsucceeded admirably in oiir 
principal object of amusing people, and drawing them 
comfortably togetlier. The first tableau was Landseer’s 
picture of Bolton Abbey : an opossum skin rug, with a 

pair of horns on tlie top of it, and little George H , 

lying under it to stufi' it out, stood for tlie stag ; the other 
animals we were obliged to dispense witli last night, but 
for next Thursday we are to have one of our own geese to 
personate the swan (our geese are swans !) and, I suppo^^o, 
make out tlie rest with fowls, &c. This first eflbrt went 
off very well, the Abbot and the Friar represented their 
parts of the picture admirably, both in point of dress aivl 

attitude ; so did Aliss , who had imitated the fish giii'^ 

dress very well, and kept her countenance to perfection; 
only she ended by dropping her fisli tray, whi(‘h was one 
of our straw screens for the backs of chairs. The finale 

of this scene was, that Captain , the only unworlliy 

member of our company, who represented the man hold- 
ing the stag, was unable to resist the temptation of giving 

G. II a pinch. The hapless stag made a sort of 

bound, and, at the same moment, the Abbot, in an agony 
of suppressed laughter, and undisguised struggles to liold 
on his beard, which was dropping off, was seen slowly 
raising the roll of paper he holds in his hand higher and 
higher before his face to hide both these defects; so tlie 
only thing to be done was to draw the curtain quickly. 

Tableau No. 2 was the pihit of Hamlet and tlic 
Queen looking back in horror at the ghost: the [lerforiacrs 

were to be Mrs. M and Mr. C ; but what was to 

be done for a ghost? fj and Mr. C canvassed 

the men-servants, but in vain: none of them would be 
ghost, so, at the last moment, they fell upon the tailor, who 
had come up to bring C s dress for the last tableau, 
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and who consented to be e(iiiii)])ed in a white sheet, and, 
to do liiin justice, kept liis countenance admirably, better 
indeed, than tlie other two, wlio botli ended in a fit of 
laiiiditer, tliougli they ke])t still long enougli to make it 
^eally one of the best tableaux of the whole set. 

Next followed two very good ones from tlie same boolc, 
dverseege’s works — Friar Tuck drinking and Friar Tuck 
isleep ; and after this followed tlie best tableau decidedly 
)f the whole evening, the escape of Carrara, from a print 
hat you will remember well. The tidaleau which wo 
uid reserved for the last — Lo(*hinvar entering Netherby 
iall —was the only failure, and this chielly for want of 
“ooin. 

i Ainjiist 8. — Our tabhauix went ofi’ last night with such 
(j'illiant success as (piite, [ believe, to surpass tlie expecta- 
ions that had been entertained of them, l^lverybody was 
.elighted, everybody seemed to think that it was a great 
ling to have introduced a variety into the amusements 
f the place ; some even seemed to fe(d that it would do 
ood, in inducing people to read, and know soniethiiig of 
le literary and historical subjects, that are most likely to bo 
^presented in piclures and tableaux. Carrara seemed to 
c the general favourite, and was eagerly called for a 
fil'd time, each of the other groups biiug represented 
^ice, — that is to say with a pause ol about a minute 
jetivei’ii, dining which the curtain was drawn in trout, to 
[low the ])erformers to rest and relax their attitudes. 
Te made the band ])lay ajipropriate tunes at the apjiear- 
Bcci of each tableau, thus : solemn music tor the ghost, 
sort of drinking song tune for Friar luck, and a blast 
The trumpet forCariara, that might be supposed to pro- 
ud from the enemies in pursuit. We had a magnificent 
iost painted, which really looked enough to frighten any- 
'dy ; and somebody lent a real deer’s skin and horns for 
e stag ill J3olton Abbey. 


K i 
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Extracts from J ournal. 

0 Hobart Town, August 10, 1847. 

We are told tliat our tableaux have given quite a stir 
to people’s tliouglits and conversation, and that since that 
night (everybody has been reading ‘ Marmion ’ and ' Ivan- 
hoe’ ! and if our tableaux have been the means of inducing 
them once to bc'gin looking into these books, they must 
be (lull and insensible indeed, if Walter Scott docs not 
pi-ove to bo his own best recommendation, to induce theyi 
to go on. With all this encouragement, I, at least, am 
entering on the prej)aration for the second set of tableaux 
with far better heart than I had about it a few days ago. 
Most of tlios(^ W(i have proposed for it are taken from 
Shak('spcai’e. The print of the Taming of the Shrew is one ; 
Shylock and Jessica another ; and ITermione appearing 
as th(‘ statue anotluT ; and I su[)pose this intention has 

got wind someliow, for somelxxly askcnl Mr. C last 

uiglit at the Sheri(l’’s hous(\ wluxehe was dining, whether 
he could Icaid him Spensers ‘Faerie (laeen^ to read the 
‘ Winter s Tale in ! ’ This set will be all we propose to hav(' 
this year, as it will be a sort of wind-up to the gay seasoit, 

Anijust 12. — I have got a great piece of business on 
my hands here, and I do not know whether I shall be abk 
to carry it through successfully or not; it is no less than 
trying to set ])ropcrly going again the infant scdiools here, 
one of which has fallen altogetlier into decay, and tlir 
other seems to be ])roceeding as it can, without much 
management or supervision. When we first came here, 
or soon afou’, we were asked to be patron and patroness of 
the Infiint ScIkjoI Society; and as I did not want men^ly 
to give them our names, witliout doing any tiling to help 
them, I went shortly after to see the schools, and asked to 
have one of their reports sent me. JSTo such thing as a 
report existed ; but they would make me out a statement 
of the condition of their funds, For this statement I 
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waited and waited in vain : then I pursued my enquiries, 
uiid found that the nominal committee of the society 
never met ; that there was no system of visiting arranged 
amongst them ; — no reports published as to their condition. 
Besides this, there has been some split about it between 
the Church of England and the Dissenters, in which I sus- 
pect both parties have been to blame, tlioiigli I liave 
lieard only the one side of the story, by which tliey would 
try to throw the fault upon our Church. Be that as it 
may, the Church of England clergy have taken no lieed 
of the school; and the consequence is, that what little 
management there is, rests almost entirely with tlie Dis- 
, '•enters, chiefly tlie Presbyterians, who are hei’e an active, 
united body. Such is the liopeful state of tilings at pre- 

>ent, but W encourages me to try. My first step has 

been to call on one or two of the ladies who belong to the 
iioiiiiiial committee, and persuade them to convene a 
meeting of their whole body on Tuesday next, at which I 
liiive promised to attend. There we shall try to arrange 
Mdiie regular ])laii of visiting the schools; and I am to 
point out to them that, as there are two schools to be 
Visited, they will want more ladies to join them. Mean- 
time, I am, by W ’s advice, sjieaking to one or two of 

t!u‘ ladies of the place, as 1 meet them, to know if tln^y 
Avill be willing, by and by, to take a share in this visiting ; 
especially I hope to get most of the wives of the principal 
iioviirnment officers to do so ; for as Government gives 
100/. a year to these schools, Government pco])le ought, 
1 tliink, to take an interest in their management. 

Auijust 18. — 1 had my infant scliool meeting yesterday, 
}ind it was rather formidable ; foi- some of the gentlemen 
of the Committee chose to be there, as well as the ladies, 
tlowever, tliere was one person there I was mucli pleased 

to see; and this was Mr. P , the only clergyman of 

our own Church who seems to take any lieed or interest 
about it, and I was very glad to have him as a helper. Tliere 
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was a great deal of useless talk, as there always is ; but 
we succeeded at last in my principal object, that of 
establisliing some regular system of visiting tlie schools ; 
and naming tlie ladies who are to be visitors until the next 
monthly meeting. Hitherto, what little visiting has 
taken place, has been on established days ; which seems 
to me a most unwise plan, as of course the mistress would 
have her school in good order on those days, but no one 
knows what might go on there in the interval. However, 
tlie lady visitors have jwomised now to go at irregular 
times, so as to be a constant chock upon her. You have 
jio idea of the state of jicglect and confusion they have 
been in altogether. I asked some questions about their 
I'unds, and then it a[)pear(Ml that no account had been kept 
sin(a‘ August 1844! and all they knew was that at that 
time they W('re considerably in debt. I asked who was 
th(4r treasui’er? and even this tlu'y did not know : A Mr. 

W had been; but he had never attendcal their 

meetings for so long, that they did not know whether he 
had given it up oi’ not. I asked what had become of the 
moiu'Y they got b'om a, bazaar, which was held lu're foi’ 
ih('m ill Id'bruary, and to this I got no satisfactory' 
answer; 1 asked, wliether they had many siibsciibers, and 
the answer I got was, that they wei’e all subscribers, but 
that no one jiaid their subscription regularly! 

i confess my patiiaice was somewhat tric'd in the course 
of tlu'se j)ro(*eedings, and yc't it is imjiossible not to laugh 

at su(‘h a de]>loiable desciiption! W gave one of 

his roars of laughter when I told him of it. It seemed 
altogether such a chaos, that I hardly knew where or 
how to begin, and no one else seemed to have any sugges- 
tion to make. All agreed that they rvere in a mess, but 
no one sc'CiiK-d to know how to get out of it ; so at last I 
Avas obliged to suggest that they ought to come to some 

iiiuh'rstanding rvitli this Air. \Y , as to whether lie 

Avas or Avas not to be considered as treasurer ; and that he 
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and the whole committee, gentlemen as well as ladies, 
.should be asked to come together at the next monthly 
meeting, that they might take the state of their funds into 
consideration, and establish some system of keeping ac- 
counts and collecting subscriptions. In the mean time the 
scliool is to be regularly visited, as agreed upon ; so I hope 
did some good ; but it was a disagreeable piece of work 
altogether. 

September 11. — The Protestant Dissenters here are, I 
]io])e, beginning to find out that they were mistaken in 

Mij)posing W to be actuated by such a bigoted, 

.sectarian spirit as, I suspect, they were at one time 
inclined to attribute to him. It is strange to see, here, 
liow any effort, made either by, or in behalf of, any one 
(‘I lurch or sect, seems immediately to provoke a spirit of 
ji'aious rivalship on the part of some otlier. In the 
piesent case, the Scotch and Protestant Dissenters were 

roused to jealousy by W s grant of a good piece of 

land to llie Hutchins School; and they instantly began 
subscribing, or ])roniising to subscribe, towards another 
,M‘li()ol, wliicli they determined to erect, api)arently from 
a desire not to be outdone by the Church of England. 

W has, T hope, done something towards disarming 

tlieir jealous feeling, and has, at the same time, ratlicr 
surprised them, by promising them a good grant of land 
too, whenever they shall have collected funds sutlicient to 
caiablc them to build ; and he has given them a little 
donation of money towards it too. The whole business 
rather puts me in mind of what St. Paul says about 
‘ preaching Christ out of envy and strife,’ and about the 
good which really resulted, even though the work was 
undertaken from such bad motives ; and it is to be hoped 
that good may come at last out of this church and school 
rivalship here. 
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To Mrs. Denison, 

End of August, 1847. 

My dearest Mother,— Our winter, sucli as it is, has 
passed away; tlie fruit trees, tliougli this month only 
eorresponds to February, are lieginning to blossom, and a 
very glorious sliow tliey will soon make. I have had om* 
day’s imnting, and was very well pleased witli the sport, 
and felt that the exau'cise liad done nu^ good. We Jiiint 
kangaroo instead of fox, and \'ery absurd it looks to 
see the animal taking long jumps, and dodging about even 
in tlie midst of the liounds ; but tliey never catch him 
till he is fairly exhausted, however close they may be to 
liim at first. We hunt usually the brush kangaroo, a 
small sjiecies ; there is anotlua’ kind known by various 
names, such as Boomah. Forester, Flying Doe, &c., which 
is much larger, standing sometimes full seven feet higli, 
and whieF has Ixvu known to give a run of from sixteen 
to twenty miles. The bush is full of tlowers ; there are 
several varieties of l^pacris, both ])ink and white, forming, 
with otlier low-growing shrubs, a sort of coloured carpet 
to the ground, wliile th(‘ tree's, the Wattle, or Acacia 
especially, are showing tlu'ir bright yellow blossoms, con ” 
trusting jileasantly with the dingy olive' green of the gum 
trees. I am in the midst of a somewhat annoying discus^ 
sion on the subject of education. The rresbytei'ians, a 
very active body, are angry with me for having complied 
with Mr. Gladstonc'V wishes, and given some aid to the? 
schools ol the Church of England and those of the Eoman 
Catludics. The Government had been pc'rsuaded, princi- 
pally by the rresl)yterians and Dissenters, to adopt a 
system of education based upon that of the British and 
Foreign School Socaety ; to this the Church of England 
objected, us did also the Church of Eome ; and these, 
forming about five-sixths of the population, have been 
obliged, liitherto, to do without assistance, or to submit 
to a system of which they disapproved. I have objected 
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lo tliis clog-iii-tlie-manger inode of dealing witli such a 
subject, and liave given a share of tlie funds set apart for 
education to all those who require it. I hope, however, 
to be able to break up the whole system before long, and 
to substitute a better. The Presbyterians are at issue 
witli me in another matter ; they form the working part of 
lli(3 paving and lighting board, and having declined to act, 
liiive attempted to impose on the Government the charge 
of keeping the streets in repair, for which they were 
specially ap[)ointed. I have declined to adopt their 
Migi^mstion, upon the [irinciple, which I am preparing to 
cany out generally, that the people themselves must look 
jifler their local interests, and that the Government is not 
only not called upon to interfere in such matters, but is 
])ositiv(‘ly doing harm by such interference. This is a 
lessoii which will be rather diflicult at hrst, for the peophf 
Imvc been in the habit of calling upon the Government to 
iissist I hem in eviuything, and should learn to help them- 
selves. 

Your adectionatc Son, 

W. I). 

Ediracts front Journal 

Hobart Town, Soptember 1, 1817. 

went yt'sterday to lay the first stone of the 

new ^ IJutchiiis School/ as it is called; it is a school in 
connection with the Church of Eimland Collerfe. 

o o 

Wo had a iliio day for tlie coromony ; the Andidoucoti 
and Hoiiior Chaplain, the Warden and Trustees of the 
College, the head inastei- of the Hutchins School, the 
iirchiteel and members of the building committee, — in 
slioi't, everybody connected with tlie business of the day, 
dined witli ns in tlie evening ; and tliis dinner gave us an 
opjiortimity, wliicli we were very glad to seize, of making 
it up with a poor man, wliose pimislimcnt lias, I think, 

lieeii mucli greater tliaii his offence. Tliis was Dr. , a 

medical man liere, wlio was offended witli us for not 
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having asked liiin and his wife to dinner so soon after our 
arrival as they tlioiight thej^ oiiglit to luive been asked ; 
and therefore, when tlie Queen’s birthday approached, 
and they, amongst others, were invited to the ball, tliey 
wrote in answer a very foolisli note, saying that, ‘with 
every ]')ossible feeling of loyalty and aflection towards 
Her Majesty, they must decline accepting His Excellency’s 
invitation, on account of their never having yet been 
I’cceived as guests at Government House.’ Of course we 
laughed heartily over this note, and thought very little 
moi'e about it ; but it a])pears that the foolisli man, not 
content with wTiting this note, went about boasting of 
what he had done ; and tlie consc^qiuMice w\as, not only 
tliat he got extremely laughed at, but that jieople took 
the thing up much more wai’inly than it deserved ; so 
much so, that I am told tluit he was really sufleiing in 
his profession by it; absolutely, I imagine, losing credit, 
and thereby practice. Ih'sides this, he was consielered to 
have comjilelely shut himself out from Government 
House by this unlucky note, and as the bcang, or not 
being, admitted here is, in this ])la(‘e, considered as the 
great criterion of a jierson’s social jiosition, he was, in 
conseciuence, being dro])]ied om ol‘ society altogelluu’. 

We, meanwhile, had no inclinalion to resent the note, 
and, even belbre avc kncAV the extent to wdiich other 
people’s resentimmt had been carried, we had deteianined 
to take an opportunily of asking them again ; and this 
Hutchins School business gave us exactly the ojiportunity 

we desired, for T)r. is one of the building committee, 

and a very active and influcaitial man amongst them. 


During tlie months of October, November, and Decem- 
ber, we made our liead quarters at the Government 
Cottage, New Norfolk, and from thence made an excur- 
sion across the country to Launceston, by the same route 
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wliicli I had previously travelled in February. We 
travelled in our own carriage, but as no relays of horses 
Avere to be procured on the road, we hired six horses 
for the journey, and making these relieve each other, ^ve 
got on at the rate of between thirty and forty miles per 
day, being hospitably received each night at the houses 
of the settlers near the road. I subjoin extracts from 
letters giving an account of our doings at Launceston. 

Extrarbt from Journal. 

Governm(‘nt Cotta^»'e, Launceston, October 23 . 
came here yesterday afternoon. This town itself, • 
though not having to boast of anything like the beauty 
of Hobart Town, still looks pretty from the top of the hill, 
Avlien! you catch the first sight of it. We were received 
here with great form and slate ; wdien we got to the top 
of this above-mentioned hill, we found waiting there a 
httle elnsler of gentlemen on horseback from the town 
and ueighbourlioud, who had I’idden out so far to meet 
lb. and accompany us in ; and with this cortege we 
jiroeceded into the town. The scene there became veny 

ininising ; Colonel 15 , Avho commands the regiment 

Mationed here, is much more particular about forms 
and etiquettes than the mililaiy authorities of Hobart 
'Jowii; and accordingly he had made every jiossible 

]Hvparation for receiving W The road was iude- 

.'■cribably bad; for, strange to say, the streets, both of 
Hobart 'L’owii and Launceston, are much less well kejit 
than the main lines of road in the country, and two 
nights' continued rain had not improved them ; so, through 
the midst of all this ‘ pomj) and circumstance ’ of prepara- 
tion, we went struggling and lloundering on, our carriage 

rocking and shaking to its very centre, and W , with 

his hat oil in acknowledgment of the presented arms of 
the soldiers, looking anxiously forward, and peipetually 
ejaculating, in a sort of half-aside tone, his old exclama- 
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lion, ‘ By the Lord Barry, we shall overturn ! ' How- 
ever, no such calamity befell us ; and in due time we 
safely reached this little cottage, the appearance of which 
very much pleased me. It is prettily situated, looking 
down over nice gardens' (partly belonging to itself, and 
partly to the Botanical Society), to the two rivers, North 
Esk and Soutli Esk, wliich meet here. After we liad 
been liere a little while, we agreed to walk down to the 
botanical Gardens, where there was a horticultural show 
going on, and where, as we were told, people were a little 
disappointed at not seeing us. As far as the show was 
■concerned, we were too late, for it was over, and the 
llowers were being removed ; but we had a nice walk 
round the gardens, and, at all events, showed people that 
we had done our best, by joining them there in a few 
minutes after our arrival. We returned here to dine 
<|uietly and alone, and then had to dress for the ball, 
which we had promised to attend, and which, it seems, is 
an annual one, given by the Scotch residents in this town 
and neighbourliood, and thence called St. Andrew’s ball. 

October 24, 1847. — Yesterday afternoon we took a 
walk to a place called ‘ the Cataract,’ al)out a mile and 
a half from Launceston, where the river South Esk 
seems to have burst through a range of rocky hills, 
and comes pouring down through a narrow gorge, whose 
wild beauty exceeds, I think, that of any place I have yet 
seen here. Fancy a very narrow valley, so narrow that it 
has every a])pearance of a rent made in the hills by some 
sudden convulsion ; and, on the sides of these hills, enor- 
mous masses of basaltic rock tumbled about in all sorts 
of forms and positions. These masses look more Uk(i a 
great natural Stonehenge than anything else 1 can think 
of; some stand quite upright, some are planted on such 
narrow bases, that you almost fiincy they must topple 
over and crush you as you pass by. In the clefts of these 
rocks, and between and above them, on both sides of the 
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valley, are the most beautiful wild flowers and flowering 
shrubs ; one is a sort of little wild geranium, sticking \t\ 
between the rocks, and growing everywhere ; another 
a large shrub covered with bright lilac or purple, looking 
at a distance more like English lilacs in flower than any- 
tliiiig else, though the flower is not the least like them 
^v^ll(^n you are near it. Hanging in festoons amongst 
llies(i purple shrubs is a white creeper of the clematis 
kind, though of a brighter and purer white than the 
(oiiimon clematis. There are trees, too, clinging appar- 
(‘iitly to the steep sides of the valley, and overhanging 
the rocks ; and at the bottom of all runs the. river, foam- 
ing and tumbling over masses of rock, like those on the 
.sides of the hills; in one or two places it seems to 
li:ive im interval of rest, and there it expands into a little 
l);isin, as still as possible, where men fish, and where you 
scarcely see a ripple on the water. A few steps lower, 
and there is a. sudden change ; it meets the masses of 
rock, and becomes a cataract again. Oh, it is beautiful ! 
and I loiig(!d f(.)r the power of making a sketch of it. 

October oO, 1847. — ‘Ah! J^eaujeu, mon cher ami, 
f|iie moil metier de prince est eimuyant, parfoisl’ So 
said riince Charles Edward, in a scene you will 

reiiKanber in ‘ Waver ley ; ’ so said W to me last 

night, as I sat, and he stood, lingering about in oui’ 
dining-room, awaiting the arrival of our guests for tlu‘ 
evening’s ball. There is a ball-room attached to this 
cottage, and we were to receive our guests in the dining- 
room, as being the nearest room to the ball-room. So 

there, about nine o’clock, W and I took our post, 

and a weary wait we had, for, alas ! Launceston boasts 
kit two cabs, so our guests kept arriving liy a cab 
load at a time, with a long wait between each arrival 
Ikch party, as soon as bows and courtesies had been 
niude, straggled ofiT to the ball-room, where a sort ot 
kcble attempt was being made to form and keci) ii]> 
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dances, while W and I were left ‘ alone in our 

glory.’ We did not dare to leave our post, for fear 
that people should arrive during our absence, but we 
felt that we must be looking somewhat absurd. Times, 
however, mended as the evening wore on ; the room got 

pretty full ; C kept the dancers going with great spirit, 

and all seemed to enjoy themselves. We had a stand-up 
supper in a tent pitched for the occasion, and then dancing 
recommenced, and was kept up till half-past two. 

November 2. — Since I wrote last, we have been 
spending our time very quietly, till to-day, which has 
been anything but a fiuiet one. The history thereof is 
this. A short time ago a despatch was sent from England, 
directing that all the convi(*ts now remaining in New 
South Walcis should be sent down here. Now as the 
people here, in C()m])liancc with their earnest desire, liad 
lately received a promise from the Home Government 
that transportation from England to tliis colony should 
cease, they were, I think, naturally indignant at having 
the jiromise thus k('i)t to the (nir, and broken to the 
hope; and all the more so, because the convicts now left 
in New boiith Wah’s are chiefly, it not entirely, of the 
worst class, the doubly and trebly convicted, who have 
been so bad as to undergo rep(‘ated sentences. On this 
side of the island es|)ecially, the feeling has been most 
violent, but in the blindness of their anger, they con- 
ceived the i(h‘a that Mr. ITam])ton, the Comptroller 
General, had had a great hand in iiiducing the Home 

Government to ado])t this measur(‘, and that W was 

inclined to sup])oi‘t it, and d(‘t(‘nnined to carry it through 
in defiance of the feelings of the colonists; the real 

truth all the time being, that W was considering what 

he could do to avert or postpone the threatened measure, 
and that Mr. Ilannitoii had suggested to him the pro- 
j)ri(qy of communicating with the Governor of New South 
Wales, in order to stop at all events the worst class of 
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tlie convicts from being sent here;’ a suggestion which 

Wl had adopted. TJic public, however, knew nothing 

of this ; so they called a meeting, in whicli it was voted 
that a petition should be sent to the Queen, praying her 
to revoke the order for sending these convicts here ; and 

that in tlie meantime a deputation should wait on W , 

praying him at all events to suspend the execution of 
the measure till an answer to their petition could be 

received from home. W promised to receive this 

(lepuLation to-day at twelve o’clock, and it has not been 
a very easy task so to word his answer, as to state what 
he had done, and what he meant to do, witliout com- 
mitting himself too far, or ])ledging himself to anything 
rvhich he might not after all find himself able to perform ; 
foi' the Governor of New South Wales has something to 

fay to the matter, and I do not know that W could 

postpone the measure without his concurrence. The 
iaiigiiage at the public meeting w.as of rather a violent 
nature, the orators all evidently proceeding on the assump- 
tion that W meant to return an unfavourable answer 

to their de[)ulation. 

riacards, too, wore posted uj), and cried and hawked 
ahoiit the streets this morning, inviting all the colonists 
to leave their jdoughs, and I do not know what else, to 
muster and borrow all the horses they could lay their 
hands on, and come ‘ eu masse ’ to Govermneut House 
with the deputation, in order to let the Governor sec; and 
liear that the people were delermiiied to speak for them- 
selves. Having heard oi all this agitation, I was not a 
little pleased to find that, from a quiet corner of a window 
in my own bedroom, I could see the arrival of this stormy 
di'putatioinvithout being seen myself; and I amused myself 
with imagining their astonishment on receiving an answmr 
so diflerent from the one they evidently expected, and 
liiiding how completely they had wasted their rage, as far 
as W was concerned. I watched the deputation in 
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and out ; the great mass, that was to come to make a 
demonstration, had the discretion to remain at tlie gates ; 
and not more tlian between lifty and sixty came itito the 
grounds. Of these, thirty-nine walked in, completely 

lining our little dining-room, in which W received 

tlunn ; and the rest waited outside. I tried, but in vain, 
to gather some indication of the feelings excited, from 
the hasty and imi)crfect view, which was all I could get of 
tlie countenances of tlie thirty-nine, as they came out ; 
but it did my heart good to hear the bursts of cheering 
whicli arose from the town, wlicn the answer to the 
d(iputation was read, (as I am told it was, twice over,) 
to the crowd who were assembled to hear the result. 

W maiuLiins a steady indifference to all these 

demonstrations, and goes on doing what lie thinks riglit, 
ecpially riigardless of the praise or ceiisui'e of these up- 
roarious heroes of the public meetings ; but I own I am 
not r[uit(* so indiflerenl, and tliat I could not but rejoice 
on finding tlie violent feeling of the morning clianged 
into one of such decided, tliougli noisy approbation. 

Noviinber o.— We were to have begun our homeward 
journey to-day, as we were going a little out of our way 

to jiay a visit, Init as W is not very well, we havi' 

deeidc'd on remaining liere quietly till to-morrow, and 
then going straight back, slee])ing to-morrow night at a 
])laee called Ross, on Friday at Spring Hill, and on Satiir- 
day, we trust, at New Norfolk. 

Hobart Town, Derrinber 1, IS IT. — We came down 
here from New N(.)rfolk yesterday, to assist in the celt' 
bration of 'Tasman’s Day,’ so called as being the anniver- 
sary of the discovery of the island by ‘Tasman.’ TIu' 
morning set in just a'< T expected it would : squally, 
showery, and bitterly cold. This uncertain climate is 
surely not suited to regattas ; less so, perhaps, even than 
that of England, because here there is so much more 
wind, and the changes, both of wind and weather, ai’c so 
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mucli more sudden. The day was ushered in by tlie 
sound of the first peal of bells, I believe, that has ever 
been heard in the southern hemisphere, or at least in 
Australia ; it has amused me to hear many of the young 
people who have been born here, say that they never 
lieard a peal of bells, and express their curiosity to liear 
these. The bells liave recently been purchased by sub- 
seription, and brought out from England for the new 
eliurch, which is now nearly finished liere. Great exer- 
tions have been made to get tliem put uj) in time to ring 
their first peal to-day. I thought they should have re- 
served this honour for Christmas Bay ; but it seems that 
this, the birthday, as one may call it, of the island into the 
civilised world, is the great day of the year her(\ At nine 
o'clock it was announced that our boat was ready ; we 
trud<.;od down to the wharf, in the teeth of a driving 
shower, to head a large flotilla, or procession of boats, 
from thence to the regatta ground. When we had passed 
tluj shi[)s in the harbour, which all saluted as we went by, 
ilie sight became a very pretty and pleasing one ; the sun 
was ])eginning to shine out, and a sea breeze just setting 
in, was rolling back the clouds before it from the top of 
.Mount Wellington, till the whole mass of mountain at 
length stood out just as if a curtain had been drawn from 
before it. I think the gradual rolling up of the clouds 
and appearance of the mountain from behind them, was 
by far the finest sight of the day. Soon after we arrived 
at our station, the boat-races commenced, and very good, 
on tlie whole, they were ; most of them closely con- 
U'Med to the very last. We were in a raised stand, 
some way baede from the landing place ; and as each race 
Avas won, the winning boat was carried up to the front of 
tile stand on men’s shoulders, preceded by the band 
jilaying, ‘See the comjuering hero comes,’ or some other 
triumphant air. By the middle of the day, I became so 
tired, that I was glad to decline the invitation of the 

VOL. T. V 
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committee of management to accompany W to a 

large luncheon ; so I retired to sit in our own delightful 
garden, in the domain close to which the regatta was 
lield. W having been to the luncheon, and pre- 

sented tlie prizes, joined me tliere afterwards, the carriage 
met us tliere, and we drove home, both very tired, and 
rejoicing that Tasman’s Day only comes once in a year! 

New Norfolk^ December 20, 1847. — We are making 
gigantic prejiarations for Christmas Day ; larger, indeed, 
than I quite intended or wislied. Our original idea was 
merely to give a Christmas dinner to our farm labourers 
here, and their wives and families, and the men and boys 
who have been getting in our hay, and tying our hops ; 
and for these I thought our servants could manage to 
[irovide without much didiculty : it was, however, with a 
mixture of pleasure and horror that, last night, I received 

a note from W , who was at Hobart Town, saying that 

ho liad invited a party of blacks (the natives of the 
island) for the same day; and that I must provide a 
dinner for them also. He tells me that he will, if possible', 
send up materials to [)it(*h a Unit for them, as he does in^t 
want them to be mixed up with our men : so I have been, 
the whole moi’iiing, in a fever of providing tables and 
benches, knives and forks, plates and mugs, for this nuin- 
lier of guests. But I must give you the history of these 
poor blacks, of whom I have never said anything as yet. 
You prijbably know that when the English began to settle 
in this country, all the convicts and wretches we bi’ought 
with us, to say nothing of the free inhabitants, who, I 
believe, were nearly as bad, were by no means particular 
as to their behaviour to the unfortunate aborigines. The 
consequence of this was, that mutual hostilities were con- 
tinually carried on, till the English put an end to them by 
capturing all the natives (except some few who are 
still sujiposed to be lingering in the unknown western 
parts of the island), and conveying them to Flinders Island, 
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Avliere they formed im establisliiueut for tliein, and 
appointed people to take care of them. But the poor 
creatures were not happy there ; they pined for their own 
country, which, I believe, can just be seen from Flinders 
Island; and besides, they were not always well or 
judiciously treated by the people who had the charge of 

them. When we came here, therefore, W very soon 

determined on bringing them back again. Several people 

opposed the measure; but fortunately, though W 

had acted upon his own responsibility in bringing it 
forward, a despatch arrived from the Secretary of State 
ordering the very same thing, the bringing back of the 
natives, just in time to silence all opposition. The ])oor 
civatures were very much jdeased at their return ; and 
1 hey arc now established at a place called Oyster Cove, 

near the coast, some miles below Hobart Town. W 

has done his possi!)le to calm the fears of the people who 
i‘xpri‘ssed alarm at the idea of their return, by publishing 
:iC(‘ounts of their numbers and condition; and certainly, 
now that it is known that there are but, in all, 
fourtt'cn men, twemty-two women, and ten children, 
and that, of these fourteen mcm, one is blind, one 
idiotic, and four or liv(‘ others hav(‘ been brought up 
nither in the or|)han school or in the seiwice of English 
peo[)le, and are, therefore, to a certain extent, trained to 
Itiiglish habits, nothing can semn more absurd than the 
Icars which have been expressed (under the disguise of 
linmanity), lest the return of these unfortunates should 
again l(*ad to cpiarrels between them and the English, 
which would end in the extermination of the whole 

native I’ace. For the same reason, W wishes occa~ 

tonally to bi'ijig parties of them up to Hobart Town 
mid the neighbourhood, in order to let people see how 
I'erfectly inollcnsive they are; and the reason why ho 
asked them to (amie up here just at this time is, that they 
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Orphan School at TIobart Town, and as tlic parents were 
coining up with the children, to .sec, I suppose, the place 

to which they were going, W determined, at Captain 

Stanley’s suggestion, to bring botli parents and children on 
here for a day’s pleasure before they launched them at 
the school. I am very glad they arc going to dispose of 
the cliildren in this manner; and almost equally glad that, 
desirable as the plan may seem, it was not finally settled 
without the consent of the parents. For the poor parents 
themselves, though attempts have been made, and are still 
making, to give them some instruction, I believe it is but 
very little they are capable of receiving; and therefore it 
seems that tlie only atonement which we, their conquerors, 
can make for all the wrongs done them, is, to do our best, 
certainly, little as that is, in the way of instruction, and, at 
the same time, to make them as comfortable and as happy 
as we can, in their own way, for the remainder of tlnnr 
lives. They are decreasing and dwindling away, as the 
dark races always seem to do before the white man ; but 
the idea is, that there may be a possibility of hope* for the 
childreiL that, l)y taking them in hand thus eaidy, they may 
be trained into civilised and Christian beings. 

December 27, 1847, — We had a most amusing afternoon 
with our black guests ; we had fixed their dinner hour 
for two o’clock, in order to give us time to return from 
clmrch before their arrival. En. pasmnb I must tell yon, 
that the church lo(.>kcd remarkably pretty on that day, for 
wliich I partly take credit to myself; inasmuch as it was 

[ who stimulated Archdeacon M to follow the 

English fashion of having his church dressed for Christ- 
mas Day, which lu; had not thought of doing. We can- 
not, indeed, have tln^ charm of the English holly and 
mistletoe, and it is a great trial to our feelings to have 
Christmas coming in the middle of summer ; still, how- 
ever, it seems apity, that, .since such is the case, the sum- 
mer flowers should not be made use of for the purpose. 
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Decorated, accordingly, the cliurch was: the prettiest 
part of the whole was tlie font, which was hung round 
witli a most beautiful festoon of white lilies ; a sprig of 
jasmine was stuck into my corner of our pew ; and the 
rest of the church was ornamented with ferns and other 
native plants, which, being evergreens, will last as long 
as those in the English churches do, long after the lilies 
and the jasmine have gone to decay. When we returned 
from church, we awaited the arrival of our guests ; the 
white ones, viz. the form labourers and their fomilies, 
ari’ived first, took their post under the larger of the two 
tents we liad had put up in the grounds, and were well 
advanced in tlieir meal before it was announced tliat the 
Macks were coming. In they came, fourteen of them, 
packed in two carriages, sitting on one another’s knees, 
or srjuatled at the bottom of the vehicles, evidently not 
caring liow, in the intense delight and novelty of tlun’r 

W and I received them at the hall-door, 

i>liook hands with them, and walked before them to their 
lent, where we very soon got tlmm all sedated. Ppread- 
horoiigh and Parkinson carved for them, and Ave all (the 
children included) h(d])ed to Avait on them. It Avas 
comical to see their evident ellbrt to remember Avhat had 
been, before their arrival, duly impressed uj)on them, as I , 
allerwards heard, viz. : tliat it Avas not considi^red good 
manners to eat Avith their fingers; but they handled their 
knives and forks very cleverly, on the whole; and their 
iip])clites certainly seem almost boundless. After tluy had 
di'Voured imimmsi; quantities of beef and plum pudding, 
we gave them pipes and tobacco, for Avhich both men and 
vcoincn have a great ridisli ; but some of them appeared 
to think that half the virtue consisted in the length of the 
hpc, anxiously picking out the longest of those presented 
-0 their choice, and contimiptuously r(j(‘Cting the shorter 
aies. Meantime the children, who did not smoke, Avere 
'ogalcd Avith abundance of fruit and lolly- pops. While 
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this was going on, W and 1 made a sliort digression 

to the labourers’ tent, to enable W to drink ‘ a merry 

(Jlu'istmas and happy New Year’ to them all, a toast 
which was received with great a])plause ; but we did not 
stay there long, for the black tent was evidently the great 
attraction, and tliither went all the white visitors, when 
their own meal was concduded, to watch the goings on. 
Hither, too, cam(‘ liall* New Norfolk, or more tlian half, I 
slionld think. We had asked all our own m*quaintance to 
come down and look at our festivities; and the rest of 
the inha.bitaiits of the township had asked themselves, it 
seems, and got in somehow or other in the bustle, the 
great objec.t witli all being to see the blacks, whose 
coming had (Tcated a great sensation. However, all were 
quiet and orderly: no on(‘ was rude to the blacks, and 
they, I think, were rather gratified than otherwise at 
being the objects of so much attention. When they had 
smoked and eaten fruit for some tinu', w(^ began distribut- 
ing our presents amongst them ; shawls, coloured hand- 
kerchiefs, and bead necklaces to the women and girls, 
(doth caps and coloured worsted (‘omforters to the men 
and boys. Most of these arti(des (.)f iinery W(‘re instantly 
])iit on over their otluu' clothes; and then the sport^ 
^ began. A rope, hung betw(‘en two trees, served for a 
swing, which a.mus(‘d them much for a little while; but 
the great delight was when we gave them a ball, and sel 
them to play at rounders, a game which they are accus- 
tomed to play, and in which they certainly excel. Men, 
women, and children, all played together, and all equally 
well ; and T s(*arcely knew which to admire most, their 
skill ill aiming the ball, or the dexterous and extra(irdin- 
ary twists of lludr liodies and limbs, by which they 
avc^ided it, when aimed at them. Then, their unwearied 
tmergy, and unfailing and intense enjoyment of the 
game, their (extraordinary slirieks of delight, and their 
perfect good humour over it all, made it a really plea- 
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saiit as well as amusing scene; and the invited and 
uninvited white population of New Norfolk formed a 
large and admiring circle round them, and seemed never 
tired of watching them. But you will want to know 
something of the names, appearances, &c. of our guests. 
There were four men; their names, Walter (who cnlls 
himself a chief, but is not as great, evidently, in the eyes 
of his companions as in his own), Eugene, Nomy, and 
Xc|)tune ; three boys, Billy, Adam, and Moriarty (the last, 
1 imagine, named after Captain Moriarty, the port officer). 
Of the women, tlie most remarkable character was 
AFarianne, the cliieftaincss, Walter’s wife: an immense, 
stout, masculine-looking creature, apparently a person of 
lar more influence than lier hiisbind. I could Jiot catch all 
the women’s names: tliere was one called ‘old Sarah,’ 
Marianne’s motlier ; two called Martha and Nanny, whom 
I did not learn to distinguish from one another, and two 
nii*|s called Methinna and Hannah. They spoke a very 
comical sort of broken linglish : one very favourite ex- 
pression of tlieirs is ‘ gammon,’ a word whose meaning they 
are quit(‘ aware of ; and they liave not the least hesitation 
ill applying it to anything you tell them, which seems to 
ilimii at all surprising, or difficult to believe. They were 
a little inclined to think it was ‘gammon ’ when they were 

told that W was the Governor, whom they had come 

to see, because, as they I'cmarked, he laid not got a 
cocked hat on ; and one or two other facts which we told 
tlaan (real facts, for we had no intention of taking 
llu'm in), were unhesitatingly pronounced by them to be 
‘ gammon.’ The word ‘ fellow ’ is also very common, and 
ajjplied to both sexes indiscriminately ; thus, in the course 
of the evening, old Sarah gave it as lier opinion that Mrs. 

S was ‘ a line fellow ; ’ and when I asked Marianne 

the age of one of the girls, she at first shook lier 
head, intimating that she did not know, then assured me 
ill general terms, that the girl was ‘old fellow,’ and 
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afterwards answered my question through tlie medium of 
Dr. M- — (who has for some time had the care of these 
blacks, and who was with them), by naming to him certain 
events which liad liappened about the time of the birth 
of this girl, from which he deduced for me that the said 
‘ old fellow ’ must be about thirteen or fourteen years old. 
Our guests departed about six o’clock, in the same order 
in which tliey had come. We shook hands all round, and 
promised to ])ay tliem a visit some day at Oyster Cove, 
and tliey drove od', having, I really believe, thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves. 
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OPE^VINO OF THE YEAR 1848 — WITH THE JUDGES— NATR'E 
CHILDREN AT ORPHAN SCHOOL — ARRIVAL OP WARRANTS^ AND PROPOSED 
OPENING OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL — THOUGHTS ON ANNIVERSARY OF 

landing — REQUEST OF JUDGE M TO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL TO PAY 

TIIS DEDT — VISIT FROM NATIVES, AND TO NATI\ E CHILDREN — EPISODES 
CONCERNING THE PASSING OF ^ DOUDTS’ BILL’ — CHARACTER OF WEATHER 
and CLIMATE— attempt TO ESTABLISH A ‘FEMALE REFUGE ’—GEORGE 
WASHINGTON WALKER— BAZAAR— ODD WISH ABOUT IT— VISIT FROM NATIVES 

--trip DOWN D’Entrecasteaux’s channel — journey to Hamilton — 
M\NAGEMENT of estates— JOURNEY TO AVOCA— SEAM OF COAL— ARCH- 

DKICON M.’S WEDDING — DIFFICULTIES OF WEDDING TOUR— MR. ’s 

MOTION IN COUNCIL FOR POSTPONEMENT OF ESTIMATES— CONDUCT OF 
NON-OFFTCI\L MEMBERS— BURSTING OF THE ‘ JUDGE ’ STORM. 


The year 1848 commenced unpleasantly. I had to bring 
under the notice of the Execiitive Council the conduct of 
one of the judges, who, having borrowed a small sum of 
money, and allowed the debt to run on from year to year, 
accumulating at compound interest, at last tired out the 
patience of his creditor, who demanded his money. Idie 
reply was a refusal, on the jiart of the judge, to pay the 
debt; and, when threatened with an action, lie set the 
creditor at defiance, pointing out to him the impossibility 
ol suing a judge in a court of which he was an integral 
jiart ; for, though there are two judges, there is but one 
court, and it would be impossible, or at all events illegal, 
to bring the legality of the conduct of one of these judges 
iiiidcr the cognisance of his learned brother. Such, at all 
ei ents, I was told to be law. The man being thus 
deprived of his legal remedy, appealed to me, and I, 
thinking that a judge who could take advantage of his 
position for the purpose of defrauding his creditors wasi 
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not fit to have a seat on the Bench, proposed to dispense 
with his services. I luckily had a precedent for my 
guidance, or rather for niy warning, as to tlie mode of 
proceeding in ejecting a judge, in the conduct of Sir 
George Gipps, who had occasion to dismiss a judge, but 
liad failed to get rid of him, merely by not adliering 
strictly to the form of proceeding laid down in tin* 
statute. I was careful, therefore, to take good legal 
advice as to the proper course of proceeding, and as the 
Executive Council took the same view that I did of tlie 
conduct of the judge, he was dismissed. 

This, however, was not my only difficulty with tho 
judges. The Instructions for the guidance of the Gover- 
nor in dealing with Acts passed by the Legislative Council 
directed him to transmit each Act, as soon as it was 
passed, to the judges, who were supposed to go carefully 
over it for the jmrpose of ascertaining whether or no it 
was repugnant to any English enactment having reference 
to the Island. The judges were obliged, within a given 
time, to return the Act, and to certify their opinion upon 
it ; if that opinion were to the effect that no legal objec- 
tion existed, the Act became law, and was brought into 
operation. Now there happened to be a certain enact- 
ment imposing a tax upon dogs, to which the judges had 
made no objection wlien it was originally submitted to 
them ; but wliich, when the question was brought before 
tliem in the sliape of a suit against the tax collector, they 
declared was illegal. This, which brought into question 
the legality of all our lo(*al enactments, seemed to me 
such a very serious matter that I brought tlie conduct of 
the Cliiof Justice (I had jmeviously dismissed the Piiism? 
Judge, ns before stated) under the notice of the Secretary 
of State, upon the ground that he had not j)erformcd the 
duty thrown upon him of deciding upon the legality of 
our local eJiactments. At the same time I tried to provide 
a legislative remedy for the evil which might arise, and 
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Ilk'll liad in fact already arisen, by passing a ‘Doubts’ 
Art ’ to the effect ‘ that after the passing of this Act, all 
ordinances or Acts of Council heretofore passed by the 
Governor in Council, which shall not have been certified 
•iLrainst by the judges, shall be deemed to have been and 
to be valid and binding to all intents and puqioses, any 
repugnancy or supposed repugnancy to the 9th Geo. IV. 
ciip. 83, notwithstanding.’ The ‘ Doubts’ Bill,’ which was 
eiii'i ied through the Council after a good deal of debate, 
removed the legal difficulty; but I received, eventually, a 
reprimand from tlie Se(*retai*y of State for having, as he 
termed it, ‘ acted rashly and unadvisedly in the matter,’ 

;i sort of hint to me not for the future to meddle with 
judges except in case of absolute necessity. The following 
letters will give an account of some of the feelings and 
iiieidents arising out of these acts of authority ; — 

Ej'lracis from Journal. 

Now Norfolk, January 1, 1848. 

nearest , — Many ha])py new years to you all, t«) 

l)(giu with ! I have had rather a dreary week to end tlu* 
(lid year with, (dr tliis business with the judges has proved 
M) diliieult a one, that the Executive Council has sat upon 
il, every day this last w(‘ek, exc(‘pt Tuesday ; and this lias 

k(>pl W entirely in town, lie came back yesterday 

laening, having at length settled the business, as far as 

.liidge M is concerned; for the Council have decided 

ell R'lnoving him, and they have done it in such a form 
us to make his removal as much their deed as that of 

W ’s, so that he does not take all the responsibility 

upon himself. This decision involves sundry changes 
among our law ofiicers: the Attoi*ney-G(m('ral becomes 
Vnlsne Judge ; the Solicitor-General takes his place, and 
aiiotlier lawyer becomes Solicitor-General. About ten 

o’clock last night, W received a note to say that it 

was absolutely necessary that these persons should be 
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sworn into their new offices to-day; and it is equally 
essential that these oaths should be administered in 
presence of the Governor and Council ; so poor W — — ^ 
who only arrived here about seven o’clock yesterday 
evening, had to set off again at eight this morning. 
However, this is a business which will not keep him long. 

Judge M says he shall go home directly to England 

to tell his talc, and he is sure W will be dismissed in 

consequence ! 


To J/r.s\ Deniso7i. 

Hobart Town, January 16, 1848, 

My dearest Mother, — I have not written to you for 
some time — November 24th was tlie date of my last 
letter. I have been too busy to write many letters, hav- 
ing had a troublesome business to manage with both the 

judges. I have given S an account of the legal 

question, which he will explain to you. With one of 
them, however, though implicated in the same question 
as the other, the cause of dismissal was his own personal 
misconduct. 

Januanj 23. — This letter lias lain by for a week, and 
Iiad not Sunday come, it must have lain by longer, for 
my whole time is now taken iij) with the matter relating 
to the judges, and with preparations for the meeting of 
the Legislative Council. I do not think that any Gover- 
nor can ever have been placed in more awkward circum- 
stances til an I have been, with reference to mere inteinal 
difficulties of administration. The Colonial Office directed 
me to select out of twelve men, those Avhom I thought 
best qualified to sit in the Legislative Council. I did so, 
and the judges then discovered that I had no right to 
make such a selection, no one but the Queen having such 
a power. I was, in consequence, obliged to adjourn the 
Council until I received the necessary authority from the 
Queen. Well,— I went on very well for some time, but 
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tlieii the judges discovered that one of the Acts which 
had been passed by tlie Legislative Council before I 
arrived, was, in some minor particular, repugnant to the 
statute of the English Parliament, which gave the Legis- 
lative Council power to make laws for the government of 
the colony. They seized upon this, and decided the Act 
of Council to be void ; the consequence of which, in the 
first place, was to injure the revenue to the amount of 
3,000/. per annum ; and, in the second, to cast a doubt 
upon the validity of all Acts passed by the Council. From 
tins, of course, it followed that all persons who were 
aggrieved by the operation of such laws, began instantly 
lo question their legality ; a large part of our revenue has 
been ])aid under protest, and there are now actions pend- 
ing against the officers of the Government upon not less 
than six diUcrent Acts of Council. I took the matter up 
slrongly, and would at first have suspended the judges, 
ami appointed others in their places; but having got rid 
uf one, as before stated, the matter was not so pressing 
against the other, though he was called upon to defend 
himself against a charge of lu'glect of duty, and recom- 
imaided to take eighteen months’ leave of absence. In 
the mean time the despatch came, nominating members 
of the Legislative Council, and I jumped at the oppor- 
tunity of bringing matters to a healthy state, through the 
means of a legislative enactment. Just, however, as I 
was rejoicing that my difficulties were over, in steps the 
Chief Justiex?, and throws a doubt upon my power, under 
an Act of Parliament, to remove a judge. In the mean 
tiiiK', this, as you may imagine, has caused no slight com- 
motion ; the newspapers arc doing their best to stir up 
ev(‘ry bad feeling ; but I trust on Wednesday, when the 
Council meets, to be able to make so clear a statement 
as to vindicate the course I have pursued in the eyes of 
every right-thinking person. I may then hope to have 
means of making known the intentions of Government in 
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a legitimate manner, and vso, by degrees, getting credit at 
all events for good intentions. 

Your affectionate Son, 

W. D. 


Extracts from Journal. 

Hobart Town, January 11, 1848. 

We drove on Saturday afternoon to the Orphan School, 
to enquire after and see the native children, who, as I 
told you, were to be placed tliere soon after their Christ- 
mas visit to us at New Norfolk. I went first to the girls' 
side of the building; and the four black girls very soon 
came out to us, grinning, showing their white teeth, and 
looking very much pleased to see us again. After wc 
had talked a little while, tliey, at the desire of the matron, 
began to show me one of their native* dances, which 1 
had not seen before, and which seemed to consist in very 
little; more than steioping down, anel stinking with one 
hand on the gi’emnd, and then springing instantly up as 
high as they cenild h‘ap, singing all the while, in a 
monotonous tone, weirds, of whie*h, in answer tei my 
ene|uii‘ie>s, the‘y told me that they themselves did not 
kneiw the meaning; in fae’t, tliey really have very little 
approaching to a language of their own. These natives 
that are now living teigether, were all, to begin with, of 
diflei'emt trit)e*s ; and it is a curious thing that each trihi* 
liael a language, wliich did not seem to have even a 
single rex)t in common with that of the other tribes. Tlu* 
('onse(|uence was, that whem the*se ])oor creatures were all 
brought together under the dominion of the English, they 
could not understand each other; so that they very soon 
adopted the English language to a great extent, as their 
medium of communication even amongst themselves ; and 
the younger ])art of their community, I imagine, under- 
stand little or nothing but English. Thus these girls 
merely sang this song because they had heard and caught 
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it froiR the older natives, but they had not an idea what 
it meant. Two of tliem afterwards sang for me tlie 
Kiiglish morning hymn, ‘Awake, my soul, &c.’ which 
they had learned during their residence on Flinders 
Island ; and they sang it very well, with a promise, I 
thought, of having eventually rather good voices. They 
are treated, apparently, with great indulgence, not bound 
(l(Avn strictly to the ordinary rules of the school, but at 
present allowed to follow their own devices to a greater 
extent than any of the otlier children ; because, of course, 
it is only by gentle degrees that one can expect to biing 
tliem into regular and civilised habits. I did not see the 
boys till just before I left the school, because, as it was a 
liaif'holiday, the whole establishment of boys, black and 
white, had been ^ taken down to the river-side to bathe, 
whither, I believe, the black girls would kin have fol- 
lowed them ; for they can all swim like fishes, and when 
llu'y lieard that the boys were going, they said they 
wanted to go down to the water, and get some oysters! 

Jiwtiarif 25. — It will be a year to-morrow since we 
liuided here, and, as a matter of course, therefore, 1 feel 
\ery much inclined to sit down and ask myself, what we 
liave done during that year, and how we have got on 
witli the new duties on wljich we then entered. I think, 
on the whole, the retrospect is rather a comfortable one ; 
lor ihougli I, at least, feel that I have fallen short in many 
iH"^|iects of the good I might have done, I am sure we have 
both been trying, and while doing that, oiic is never left 

without help. W thinks that, in spite of all tln^ 

worri('s and cares of Government, he is a ]m])pier man 
tlian ever, and this, 1 think, must proceed, in part at least, 
Irom the (consciousness of increased usefulness. 

January 31. — Judge M was very near not being 

able to go home after all, for the day before the ship was 

sail his butcher seized upon him for the payment of a 
debt! The judge’s brother came here with the modest 
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request that the Executive Council would pay the debt, so 
as to allow him to go. This, of course, was declined, as 
Government money could not be apjilied to paying a man’s 

private debts ; but W gave him 20/. out of his own 

pocket for the ])urpose, and some other gentlemen sub- 
scribed likewise ; and so the debt was paid, and the judge 
is gone ! 

On Saturday morning we had a visit from a party of 
natives, six men, who have come up here with their boat, 
and a very res])ectable-looking crew they make. One of 
them is called King Alexander, and ho evidently considers 
himself rather a great man, having been, 1 believe, a chief 
of a tribe, so he does not belong to tlie I'egular boat’s crew, 
but seems to have joined it on tins expedition as a sort of 
favour. We led them into tlie housekeeper’s room, and 
made the children hand them some fruit and cakes, to 
which they took cordially. As lar as I have yet seen, 
the men are not nearly as lively as the women, and this, 
to my mind, gives them an appearance of less intelligence, 
as their silence and gravity wear rather an aspect of 
apathy and stupidity, tluui of attmnptcd dignity. The 
only thing that moved these men to laughter, was our 
showing them some daguerreotype likenesses of those of 
their countrymen who were u]) here at Christmas. None 
of those who came yesterday were the same, but they 
recognised the individual likenesses very cleverly, and were 
much amused with them. I think the superior gaiety of 
the female sex amongst them is just as evident among 
the children, as among the grown-up people. On Friday 
afternoon I drove over to the Orphan School to see them, 
and took with me some balls which I had promised to 
bring them to play with, and some Jews’ harps, for which 
they had expressed a great wish. The delight of the 
black girls at the gifts was very great : when I arrived 
they were in the school, the half-caste girl, Hannah, knitt- 
ing a stocking, with which she seemed to be getting ou 
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very tidily ; the others not doing much, evidently, but 
listening to some Scripture questions which were being 
asked of the white girls, and thus, I suppose, being trained 
by degrees to sit still and answer in their turn. I took 
the precaution of calling them out of the school before I dis- 
played my presents, thinking that tlieir reception of them 
would probably not help their white companions througli 
their Scripture questions ; and it was well I did so, for 
they all began twanging with the Jews’ harps instantly, 
and one of them dancing to her own and her companions’ 
music. I had brought with me some picture books to give 
to the sick children of the establishment, for tliere are siede 
wiirdsattaclied to the school, in which there are generally 
several children, and I thought these poor little creatures, 
esj^ecially those confined to bed, would be glad of some 
<amusenient ; but unluckily my black friends spied these 
gay-looking books as I opened the parcel, and seized upon 
them, and for a moment I was afraid I should haye some 
(IKliculty in getting them back again ; but I was much 
])leased with the ready way in which they resigiual them, 
the moment they were told that these were not for them, 
but for the sick ; and they Avere quite satisfied with the 
ivnsolation, such as it was, that I gave them: viz. that the 
pictures would be kept in the sick wards, and when they 
(!i’e sick, they would have them too. 

Februanj 9. — I must tell you, that the ‘ Act for 
n inoving Doubts, &c.,’ has passed triumphantly : that is 

to say, without the necessity of W ’s giving his casting 

^ote at all, which is a great thing, as his carrying a 
UHvasure by his own vote in this manner must always 
give an appearance of his forcing it through by his (^wn 
j)ower against the general will, which one is glad to avoid, 
U'pecially in the present excited state of our little world 
here. The press, and all the mercantile people interested 
m avoiding the payment of the disputed duties, are and 
^vill be very angry; somebody or bodies (I do not know 
VOL. I. G 
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who) threatened to ‘ tar and feather ’ Mr. K for 

supporting the bill ; but the old man, with more courage 
than I expected, stuck to his determination, and supported 
it to the last. Another of our ‘honourable members’ 

(Mr. G ) spoke strongly against the bill, and voted 

for it, on the second reading ; and on the third, spoke fo)\ 
and voted against it ! ! ! 

February 12. — The weather which, rather more than 
a week ago, was so cold that we had fires all day long, is 
now so hot again that it is impossible to go out of doors 
till the evening. Such is this climate, in which, it always 
strikes me, the seasons are all too like each other to have 
the delightful variety they have in England. Here, for 
instance, the winter is so mild, and much of the summer 
so cold, that the two seasons are really not so very unlike 
each other : you never can entirely lay aside fires and 
winter clothing for many days together, and yet, on the 
other hand, you never need to have that clothing so warm 
as in England, and occasionally, as at present, you have 
some days of great heat. 

I am just engaged in a new piece of work, whicli 
promises to be a very interesting one ; viz., an attempt to 
establish a house of refuge here, for the many unfortu- 
nate wonnm who have now no asylum or means of main- 
tenance, and whose numbers, I am told, are continually 
increasing. I was first induced to make this attempt hy 
Mrs. Nixon, who told me how miudi such an asylum was 

wanted here ; and on consulting W , he confirmed 

this opinion of its necessity, and sanctioned my making the 
attempt. I am very doubtful of success, however : all I 
have yet done has been to call to my assistance the person 
who, I was told, was of all others the most competent to 
assist in a work of the kind. This is alinendraper in the 
town; the very personification of a mild, benevolent, and 
excellent Quaker. Even here, where sectarian and reli- 
gious party feeling run higher than anywhere I have ever 
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known, men of all denominations unite in speaking well 
of George Washington Walker : lie is never mentioned but 
with respect, even by those who, I fear, are too indif- 
ferent on the subject of religion to belong to any party at 
all ; and whatever good is to be done, he is sure to have 
a hand in it. lie, then, seems likely to be a principal 
agent in the business ; and I had a long talk with him 
about it yesterday. He at one time raised a society 
here for the purpose ; and, as long as he was able, sup- 
ported its object at his own expense, after everyone clse’s 
7('al in the cause had flagged : and therefore it was that 
he was the best person to consult about its revival ; and 
he has promised to speak to those who were engaged in 
that society before, and endeavour to induce them to 
come forward in its support again. 

March IG. — I had to patronise a bazaar, and had been 
told beforehand that the chief promoters of it were par- 
ticularly anxious that I should sit down there ;* because, 
they said, I had never done so at any former beazaar ; and 
this, I suppose, would argue that I particularly distin- 
miished theirs. Such, at least, Avas the tale told me, 
tliough I am rather inclined to think they had provided 
the chairs from a better motive, of consideiiition for my 
])ossible fatigue. However, I accoinpli>hed their Avishes 
to the very letter, for not being very Avell to begin Avith, 

I I’clt positively sick and uncomfortalde Avhen I got there, 
:md Avas only too tluankful to sit doAvn, and ask Mrs. Stanley 
to look round, and buy for me Avhatever she thought 
would be proper. 

We had a visit yesterday from a party of natives, two 
men and two women. They had never been in this room 
before ; and, to the credit of their taste, the first thing 
that attracted them was dear mamma’s picture. ‘ Nice ! ’ 
•‘'aid one of the women, ‘good face!’ Afterwards they 
laughed violently at my little silver owl\ and, finally, Avere 
much pleased Avith the daguerreotype likeness of W , 
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wliicli I sliowecl them, and which tliey seemed to recog^ 
nise instantly. 

Alarch 20. — Tlie great event of tin's day to ns has been, 
that the Legislative Council has thrown out W ’s Edu- 

cation Bill. I forget whether I ever gave you an account 
of his plan, but in case I should not, I may as well tell 
you shortly, that the j)rincipal features of it were that a 
general tax sliould be raised tliroughout the island— or 
school rate — of five shillings a year for each person ; that 
the island, or at least the settled parts of it, should bo 
divided into school districts, and that the payers of the 
rate in each district should elect a committee to manao’o 
the affairs of thc^ school ; of which committee tlie clergy 
were to be ex officio memb(‘rs. This committee was to 
regulate the instruction in each school, with the proviso, 
that no individual child was to be forced to learn any- 
thing of which his or her parents disapproved ; as, for 
example, if, as would be tlie case in most districts, tlic 
majority of the committee were Church of Emgland people, 
and the school, therefore, would be a Church of England 
school, the child of any Eresbyterian or Ivoman Catholic 
living in the district should not be obliged to learn oiir 
Cateclnsm, if its parents obj‘c‘cted to it. By this means 

W hoped, at all events, to prcvcait our Church b(‘iiig 

overridden, as it has hitherto bixm, by the Presbytei’ians, 
&c. who, though a less numei’ous, are a more active body 
than we an^, and tluM’efore have had it all their own way 
in the Government schools, and have not allowed our 
Catechism, or anything of what they called sectarian in- 
struction, to be taught. W ’s plan, on the contrary, 

was, that th(‘ majority should rule,— should have the 
Catechism, &c. taught, if they liked it ; only providing that 
they should not force it upon the minority. Another 
advantage he hoped to attain by it was that, by making 
the people themselves ])ay for the schools, they might be 
more anxious to send their children there, on the principle 
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of (retting their peMiiyworth for their penny ; whereas, at 
present, there are some six thousand children in the island 
receiving no education at all. Altogether, considering the 
state of things here, it seems, perhaps, as fair a scheme as 
could well be devised ; but I always thought it would 
meet with a great deal of opposition. I was afraid that 
our own clergy would not like it, because of the laity and 
dissenting clergy being joined with them in the manage- 
ment of the schools ; that the Presbyterians and dis- 
scaiters would not like it, because it would virtually 
tlirow more power into the hands of our own Church, and 
prevent their having their own way so completely as they 
liav(‘ liad hitherto ; and that the mass of the people would 
not like it, because they would have to pay for it. 

March 22. — The Council seem to be launching into a 

\ig()r()us opposition : now they have thrown out W ’s 

estimates for the next year. I believe this was thq same 
thing which they did to Sir Eardley Wilmot, and which led 
to his quarrel with them, and to the resignation of the six 

im'inbers. W , liowever, instead of making it a 

(jiiarrel, has (tuietly proc(H‘ded as the Home Government 
(liieetsin such a case; tliat is, he has desired them to 
fiii'iiish estimates of their own, since they object to his, and 
hotli liis and tluars are then to be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State, to see which he approves ; AV , in the 

nioantime, managing tlie iinances as he thinks best. 


To Mrs. Denison, 

D’Kiitrecasteaux’s Channel, April 7, 1848. 

Afy dearest Mother, — Take your map of Van Diemen’s 
Land, and look down the channel between Brimi Island 
and the main land, and you will sec marked all the places 
a])out which we are now amusing ourselves. I felt that I 
wanted some relaxation, and accordingly decided to take 
the steamer and make a party to go down to visit some 
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convict stations, and at the same time to have some 
shooting. The weatlier has proved beautiful; just like 
the Indian summer in North America ; cool enough to 
make exercise pleasant, yet with a fine bright sun, and 
not muc.li wind. We started on Thursday morning, and 
stopped at Green Island, just inside the cliannel, landed 
there, and in about an hour and a lialf killed six or seven 
brace of quail. We then steamed away for the entrance 
of the Iluon, and visited Port Cygnet, where there is a 
station for invalid convicts ; went over this, and listened 
to some complaints and petitions for indulgences ; then 
paddled back, and came to an anchor oT Huon Island ; 
the sea quite a blaze of light, and when we let down a 
lishiug line, we could see it marked as a line of light 
nearly to the bottom, and could make out the lish 
swimming near the surfaces by the track of light they left, 
or ratlier, which they took with them, their bodies shining 
like phosphorus. The S(‘enery here is beautiful ; the hill 
called Adamson’s Peak is a curious conical mountain full 
5,000 feet high, and with the island in the foreground, 
and bold brokcai dills to the right and left, it forms a 
beautiful picture. We did not stay at this place, but 
steamed on to IFuscle P)ay or Southport, where there is a 
convict station of the worst class of olTeiiders, who are 
employed in cutting timber; this we pro[)ose to visit, and 
then to return back to Port Es[)crance, to shoot quail in 
the afternoon on the island. 

April 9. — We ran down to the Southport Lagoon, and 
found it covered with ducks of various kinds, and at least 
fifty or sixty black swans, but these kept carefully out of 
shot of the shore; at last I decided to post some of the 
j)arty under cover on the shore, while I paxldled out in a 
small punt to try to g(‘t a shot at the Hock in the middle 
of the lagoon, or, if I did not get a shot myself, to give 
the men in ambush a chance. After I got some way 
from the shore, I found myself fast on a mud bank, and 
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liad to get out, leaving my clotlies and gun in the punt, 
and push it l)efore me towards the flock of ducks, &c. 
All this was in vain ; they naturally took the alarm at the 
btraiige object coming towards them, and olT they went. 
J^tanley, however, who was ensconced under a sandbank, 
u’ot a couple of shots at black swans, and killed them 
|)()tli. After this we went off to Eecherche Bay, and 
looked at the seams of coal, which were too thin to be 
worth Avorking, though it might be as well hereafter to 
CAiimine the ground in the neighbourhood. 

I have just come ofl‘ from the convict station, where I 
liave been inspecting 130 of the greatest scoundrels in the 
A\orld ; young villains from sixtcam to twenty-live years of 
age, and of most incorrigible habits; they are sent down 
luMo to Ix! as far as possible from the settled parts of the 
island, l^ighty of these arc in separate cells, but they ai’o 
iiio^t dilficult to manage; and I was obliged to hold out 
lliriaits of enforcing the most severe system of separate 
(oii!iiiement ; and, in three or four instances, to carry out 
my tliiA'ats. 

The sit('s of all the stations I visited in this channel are 
so very picturesque that one r(‘grets to see them ocampied 

tlay are. This one is at the bottom of a little bay, 
o])eii towards the south-east to the sea; with a beautiful 
wliite, sandy beach ; lisli plentiful; oysters innumerable 
and V('ry good. 

April jo, — q^lie Aveather within the last tAvo days has 
Itecoine cold and rainy, and as Ave liave completed our 
iimpection of all the stations, we have decided on return- 
ing home at once ; and ho])e to reach Hobart Town in 
die course of the evening. God bless you, dearest mother. 
Hie good accounts you give of all are very refreshing at 
this distance. 

Your aflectionate Son, 

W. D. • 
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To Mrs. Denison. 

Hamilton, May 11, 1848. 

My dearest Mother,— My last letter was written while 
I was making a trip by water do^vm D’Entrecasteaux’s 
Channel ; this is the product of a journey by land. Since 
my return from my voyage, matters have been going on 
quietly ; the pa])ers liave been less abusive, and having 
time at my disposal, I took advantage of the general lull 
to ride up the valley of the Derwent to this place, a 
distance of about forty or fifty miles. Hamilton is a long 
straggling village containing about 200 inhabitants ; small 
though it is, it is the head-quarters of the police of the 
district, and possesses a chuia^h and a clergyman. I saw 
in the course of my journey estates enjoying the same 
advantages of soil, water, &c., yet contrasting with ea(’li 
other in such a marked manner, as regards (ailtivation, 
management, &c. that I could not help making some 
enquii'ies as to tlu; cause of this diflerence. I was told 
that the well-cultivated estate was the property of a 
merchant, who had brought the business habits of his 
profession to the management of his property, and had 
ex[)cnde(l money upon it, but in every case with a well- 
defined object before him. The estate which was in bad 
order was the jiroperty of a settler who, coming from 
England with the convi(aion that the possession of a 
landed estate conferred position and importance upon the 
owner, had sudiu'ed this feeling to override his prudence ; 
had purcluased a large tract of land with borrowed money, 
and was paying the penalty of his folly in the shape of 
heavy interest, which eat up all the profits, and more than 
the jirofits, of his farming. This latter, you will say, is b; 
no means an uncommon circumstance in other places tluiii 
Van Diemen’s Land. Tuie, but in this colony it would 
seem to be the rule instead of the exception ; and the 
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result is tliat many proprietors of large tracts of country 
lead a shiftless life, grumbling at the Government, and 
calling upon it to perform impossibilities to help them, 
when they will not put their shoulders to the wheel to help 
themselves. Their lot is cast in a country where nothing 
is required but steady, persevering industry, coupled with 
a slight knowledge of arithmetic, to enable them to secure 
competence, and perhaps wealth, for themselves and their 
children ; but the absence of that little bit of arithmetic 
lias made the prospect a delusion. 

An ollicer of the Commissariat, to whom, in accordance 
Avith the })ractice in the early years of the colony, a lot of 
(lOO acres of land had been (jwen^ actually asked me to 
take stci)s (o keep the pi'ice of wheat up to eight shillings 
])er bushel, ' because,’ said he, ‘ I cannot grow wheat in 
my ground for less than that price.’ 

It will have told you of the failure of my 

attempt to induce the Council to j)ass my Education Bill. 
I c()iif(‘ss I had hardly a right to anticipate success ; but 
e\'(ay day forces upon me more strongly the conviction 
of the necessity of the establishment of seme system which 
AvdW ensure to the rising geneiation a certain amount of 
education. The children of the small settlers, who arc 
scatU'red about in the bush, are growing up without any 
training, either moral or intellectual ; they are ignorant, of 
course, but as their immediate companioas are not better 
trained than themselves, they get to doubt the existence 
of knowledge in others, are self-willed, presumptuous, and 
unwilling to submit to any control ; yet to the intellect 
and abilities of these must the future of the colony be 
intrusted to a certain extent, as they will compose the 
electoral body, if not the legislature of the colony. 

I look, I confess, with great dread to the state of things 
which twenty years will produce ; not that I shall see it, 
but as being answerable, in some measure, for the institu- 
tions under Avhich tliese people will be trained, I am very 
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anxious that no effort of mine should be wanting whereby 
the foundation of a better state of things might be laid. 


To Mrs. Denison. 

Mona Vale, Van Diemen’s Land, July 18, 1848. 

My dearest Motlier, — You will stare at my whereabouts, 

but tlie fact is, that C and 1 have been on a tour for 

a week or so, and are now staying with Mr. Kermode. I 
will giv(i you an account of our journey. If you take 
your ma[), you will sec, on the high road from Hobart 
Town to Launceston, a ])lace called Campbell Town. 
We made our way there on Wednesday last, and on 
Thursday, having sent our portmanteaus on in a spring 
cart with a servant, started ourselves on horseback to ride 
to Avoca, to the cast of Campbell Town, where there is a 
bridge across the St. raids river. I expected to find tlie 
road very bad, but it was better than I could have hoped, 
and we got to Avoca in about three hours. We then' 
found a Mr, Grant waiting for us in a carriage, and we gave 
ourselves up to Ids guidance, as we were going to stay in 
his liouse, about twelve miles up tlie valley of the South 
Esk river. We found a capital road, and got to his house 
in about an hour and a lialf. Mr. Grant has an estate 
of about 12,000 acres in this neighbourhood. It is a 
beautiful valley, with rich bottom land, making capital 
meadows; and the hills which bound it afford admirable 
pasturage for sheep. On the next morning we started to 
go up the valley about six miles to the house of a settler 
of the name of Von Steiglitz; and having nvached our destn 
nation, were, after a short delay, mounted on horseback, 
and taken off to visit a coal mine, or rather a sevam of coal 
which makes its ajipearance on the hill side in Mr. Steiglitz’s 
property. We reached this at length, after clambering iiji 
a steep hill, and found a most magnificent seam of coal, 
nine feet thick, and of very good quality. It was situated 
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iu a ravine, where the water had washed the soil from the 
surface, and laid the edge of the bed bare. After various 
speculations as to the mode in which the coal could be 
,r()t to market, we decided to go on the next day to a 
place on the coast called Falmouth, to see if means could 
not be devised for getting the coal to the coast, and for 
pi’olecting the shipping which would be required to remove 
it. Accordingly, we started after breakfast to drive to 
llie top of the Pass, a distance of about seven miles, and 
fioni thence we rode down a narrow road, cut in the hice 
of the hill, following all the windings of the ground, and 
falling about a thousand feet in three or four miles. When 
we got to the coast, we found only two settlers in the 
township, which reminded me of the thriving city of Eden 
ill ‘ JIartin Chuzzlewit.’ It is true there was a capital beach 
of beautiful white sand, but an open bay, with rugged 
points of granite projecting here and there, without any 
dicker from the sea. A sort of proposal was made to 
throw a jetty across to an isolated rock at some distance 
from the shore ; but this would have cost a great deal, 
and given very little shelter; so m) were obliged to look 
further off, and there we found an island, at some distance 
from the shore, under the shelter of which vessels could 
anchor pretty safely in all weathers. The valley leading 
from the head of the pass was full of fern trees of great 
lu'ight, and when the other ti’ees are in flower, must look 
beautiful On Sunday morning we went to church at the 
convict station at Fingal, and then made our way to Mr. 
Ghaut’s again, from whence avc came on Monday to this 
place'. 

i\iatters are going on quietly enough at present. I 
diiiik I am working my way gradually. People are begin- 
ning to see that the measures which I have ])roposed are 
intemded for the good of the community generally, and 
nculd I get rid of one or two of the noisiest demagogues in 
die Council, I should, I think, be able to manage well 
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enough. I am working hard to carry out and improve 
the roads and other public works of the colony, and to 
open its resources as much as possible. 


To Mrs, Denison. 

Hobart Town, August 26, 1848. 

My denrost Mother,— My last letter was, I think, 
written while I wtis on a trip to the eastern part of tlm 
colony. I came hack, and have been very busy prepar- 
iii" for the nieetiii'i of the Legislative Council, which wa-i 
to have taken ])lace on the 15lh of the montli, but wliicli 
is still postponed ; for after I had sent out all the notices, 
and asked, as is tlie custom, all the members of the Legis- 
lative and Executive Councils to dinmjr, o^ie of tliein 
sent in his resignation. I was by no means sorry to got 
rid of liim, for he has been at the bottom of all the oppo- 
sition I have met with since I have been here. Ilowevei’, 
he has resigned, and I wrote a very civil letter to him, 
n()tir 3 hng my acceptance of his resignation. I was thou 
about to call the members together, wlum another man 
sent in his resignatiom, and after him, a third. I am so far 
lucky, that all the three who have resigned have diaue 
so, not upon any jmlitical or party gi'ounds, so that they 
(‘any the sym])athies of no party with them. One of 
them was so full of ])rofcssions of his anxiety to sup- 
port m(;, — so full of promises to vote for the Govern- 
ment upon particular measures which, when brought foi’- 
ward, he always o])i>osed, that it is really a blessing in 
every way to be quit of him. He did me more harm by 
his promises than he could have done by his steady o])po- 
sition. One of those who remain came to me a day or 
two ago, and told me that he thought those who had 
resigned were altogether wrong in so doing, particularly 
at such a time. This very man had, a few dajus before, ex- 
postulated with the first who resigned for not letting him 
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know, ‘ when,’ as he said, ‘ we could all have resigned in 
^ body,’ and thus made it impossible for me to have filled 
ip their places. I hope to be able to set to work with 
tlie Council early next month, and, as I shall have every- 
thing ready for them, I shall be able, I trust, to get over 
the business speedily. 

Your affectionate Son, 

W. D. 


Extracts from Journal. 

Hobart Town, S(^ptomber 28, 1 848. 

Dciirest M It is four or five days since I dcs- 

patclied my last letter; days, however, which have not 

had much to mark them. W has been working on 

with his Council, getting through business q\iietly and 
tolerably fast, and I have done nothing very particular, 
o\(;e])t calling together the (fortunately not many) ladies 
who have b(‘en chosen to act as visitors to our new ‘Van 
T)i(‘inen’s Land Asylum,’ or House of Refuge, and setting 
iIkmh going. To-day, I believe, the estimates are to come 
iiiider discussion in the Council ; and I am very (‘urious 
to hear how this will go off. Last session, you know, th(‘y 

threw out W ’s estimates without even choosing to 

bi iiig them under discussion at all. I do not think they 
will do that this time, but I dare say there will be a good 
deal of opposition in the Council, and no end of abuse in 
the newspa[)er8, before they are passed. I am thinking 
a gi'eat deal at present about the arrival of the ‘ Calcutta,,’ 
the first of our regular trading ships, which comes here 
(aery spring. It is within the bounds of possibility that 
di(} might be here any day, and much as I long for 
lh]glish letters and news, I look forward to her arriveal 
with a sort of quaking feeling of terror, that makes me 
dread, almost as much as I wish, for her. The reason is, 
that I think she may bring answers to tlie despatclics 
touching Judge M ; and, alas ! tliat business involved 
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such a series of difficulties and awkwardnesses, that I am 
afraid I sliall liavc reason for a renewal of alarms with 
t1ie arrival of every sliip for some time to come, till we 
have heard the decision of the home government, not 

only on the Judge M case, but on the subsequent 

(Urntdi witli tlie Chief Justice ; and last, not least, on the 

‘Doubts’ Bill’ I say nothing to W about my 

alarms, because he seems very calm and easy on the siib^ 
ject, and it would be a sin to be fussing him about it 
l)efore the time, but, like the parrot, ‘ I think the more.’ 
However, come what will, there is abundance of comfert 
for us, first, in the knowledge that W has con- 

scientiously done his best here, and therefore, that wo 
have nothing to regret in looking back to the past ; and 
secondly, and greatest, in the conviction that, while he is 
what he is, nothing will ever happen to him that will not 
be for his good in the end. 

September 30. — We had a visit yesterday from Mrs. 
Nixon, who gave us an account of the Archdeacon’s 
wedding last Tuesday, at which she was present. The 
W(‘dding went off very well ; but the happy ])air stuck in 
thi) mud on their way to their destination ; for the Arcli- 
deacon had exchanged duties with another clergyman in 
one of the country districts, some miles beyond the limit 
of good roads, in order to have a quiet plac.e in which to 
s])end his honeymoon, lie got out of the carriage when 
the catastrophe took place, and stiuightway plunged into 
a mud-hole, in which he sank up to his knees. The 
bride ixanaincd in the carriage, and was finally dragged 
out of the skaigh by bullocks 1 

October 4. — Mr. has announced in the Council 

his intention of moving that they should postpone all dis- 
cussion of the estimates till an answer can be received 
from the Secretary of State respecting those of the pre- 
sent year. W had a private talk with him after- 

wardvS, and represented to him that this would be a mo^t 
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iinmsc measure, as its efFect would be that he (W ), 

^vho would then be left with tlie sole responsibility of dis- 
po.sing of the public money, would only expend such 
Minis as had already been authorised by the Home 
(lovernincnt, for salaries, and would feel obliged to dis- 
oDiitinue all the public works, &c. which are now, under 
liis administration, prospering so well, and tending to so 

much good. ‘ Oh,’ said Mr. ‘you might take upon 

yourself the responsibility of continuing these ! ’ A jmetty 
cool proposal, I think, that he slioiild take upon himself 
alone, the responsibility which they utterly refuse to share 

Avitli him. The truth is, as Mr. openly avowed, 

that he did not like to support the estimates, because he 
knew that the people here would, in that case, draw un- 
lavourable •contrasts between the combict of the new 
meinbiu's and tlmt of the old ones ; in other words, that 
lijs popularity would be diminislied by it. The case, there- 
fore, amounts to this : these councillors would like to 
liave the public works continued, because they feel tlic 
h(Mulit of it, but they do not like to risk any portion of 
llimr ])opularity by sanctioning the present outlay of 
money; and therefo]'(‘, though they wish tlio tiling to be 

done, they would rather that W should take upon 

liiimseir alone all the resjioiisibility and all the odium of 
doing it. 

October 14. — I am in great ln)])es that to-day will finish 
llie session of Council : they have been employed the last 

few (lays in discussing tlieestimaUvs, and yesterday W 

ciinie home saying that they had got on so far that he 
imped to make an end of the whole biisiness^o day. It 
liiis proceeded satisfactorily too : there has been some oppo- 
sition, but W has had a steady majority with him. 

It is strange, however, to see the inconsistency of these 
imn-offieial members ; they have been, all day, decrying 

A- estimates as extravagant in point of salaries and 

pensions ; and now they have themselves voted additions 
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"0 some of those wliich W had cut down. They were 

rather astonished, and, T believe, looked a little foolish the 
other day, when, with reference to some of these salaries, 

which they ])ro[)osed to increase, W pointed out to 

them what they had totally forgotten, viz., that these same 
salaries had only been cut down in compliance with their 
own express recommendation last year ! 

October 27. — Since I finished my last letter on Tuesday, 
I have been too busy to write. We spent the greater 
])art()f Wednesday at the Orphan School at Newtown ; f)r 

W had a report to send home on the state of the 

school, and he wished to examine the children himself 
iirst, instead of trusting solely to the report of tlie 
Inspector of Schools; and I went with him. The exami- 
nation was tolerably satisfactory as regardi^d the girls, but 
not so as to the poor boys, who rather gave us the idea 
of being depressed into stupidity by cold and harsh 
treatment, and the want of any ])ains being taken about 
their amusement and hai)])iness. I have always felt sorry 
for (he children in that school, for I do not think it is 
possible they can be very hap])y there : many of them, 
most, indeed, are the children of convi(‘ts, wlio, on their 
arrival here, have been forthwitli separated from their 
parents, and consigned to the school, while tlnhr parents 
an' und(n*going their primary - pc'riod of punishment. 
Tins, of itself, must be an affliction to the })oor littb' 
cnaitures ; and then, though they are W(;ll taken care 
of in the school, well fed and clothed, provided with good 
medical attendance if ill, &c. I do not think tliere is much 
care taken to make them happy. This is partly, perhaps, 
unavoidable ; for, in such a large school, it is almost inevi- 
table that they should come to be treated too much as a 
mass, not as individuals ; and I su])pose it is too much to 
expect that the necessary discijdine should always be 
judiciously or tenderly enforced ; at least, I imagine that 
such is not the case ; for the children, even the very little 
ones, almost infants, and both the sick and the healthy, arc 
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nil SO unnaturally quiet and orderly, that it is painful to 
see them ; it gives one the idea that they are afraid to be 
otherwise. Till we came, too, nothing seemed to have 
been done towards giving them any species of amusement, 
and tliis, I think, helped to make them dull and apathetic. 

W has done something to enliven them by causing the 

boys’ scliool to be provided with bats, balls, &c. and on 
Wednesday he announced to the children that he should 
come there for a quarterly examination regularly, and 
should afterwards give prizes, both for general good con* 
duct, and for reading, needlework, &c. This will be a 
(.rent source of pleasure to them, I think ; and I shall take 
great pains in selecting the prizes, to get such things as 
will really be rewards to them. 

Noveniher 1 0. — Well, dearest M , the long-expected 

Judge storm has burst at last, and is pretty well over! 
And I ready think I was hardly conscious before how 
much the anticipation of it was weighing upon me ; at 
leibt, T have only fully realised it now by the intense 
iclicf I have experi('nccd since hearing the despatch on 
the subject. It is almost as if a mountain liad been moved 
oir UK*. The July mail via Sydney seems to have trodden 
very closely on the heels of the June one: we did not 
(‘Xpcct it so soon, and had consequently looked witli utter 
iiidiJerence on the signals displayed on the flagstaff 
yesterday morning, of the appearance of two small vessels, 
fireat, therefore, was our surprise, on returning from our 
walk ill the afternoon, to find disjilayed on the table an 
awful-looking bag of despatches, whicli, on being opened, 
presently disclosed a kuigthy despatcli, marked ‘Confiden- 
tial,’ and beginning with an announcement of liaving 
received the despatches on the subject of Sir J. Tedder, &c. 
You may picture to yourself the scene in our drawing 

as follows : W and C sitting side by side 

the sofa, devouring tlie despatch with their eyes, and 

reading it aloud as first as he could get the words 

VOL. I. II 
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out of his mouth ; I (quite past sitting still, from intense 
nervousness), pacing up and down just in front of them, 
listening to tlie despatch, and feeling as if it never would 
come to an end. It contained an awful ‘ rap over the 

knuckles’ to W for his conduct with respect to Sir 

John Tedder, so awful, that I thought a sentence of recall 
was coming every moment ; and when at length it 
mildly subsided into a soothing little salve, in the shape 
of a general expression of the confidence which the 
Government had, and should continue to have, in his zeal 
and ability, I almost felt as if I never should sit do^u 
composedly again. Certainly a rap of this sort is not a 
])leasant thing, and it so far disappoints me that some- 
times, in the most sanguine moods of anticipation, I had 
flattered myself that the chief of the blame would fall on 
Sii John Tedder: still, it is such a relit'f to know the 
worst, and to feel that that worst falls so very far short 
of what, at times, I luid feared (for tlu; papers here have 
never ceasc^d predicting our recmll, and crowing over the 
anticipation of it), that 1 feel in higher spirits than I have 
done for some time past. 


As the despatch above alluded to had reference to the 
conduct of Sir John Tedder, I thounht it but right that 
he should know tlu‘ opinion entertained by the Govern- 
ment at houui of the mode in which I had dealt with him, 
and I accordingly forwarded the des[)atch to him with the 
following letter. 


(Jovprnmeiit House, November 13, 1818. 

Dear Sir John Tedder, — 1 have just received the eii- 
closed despatch, marked, as you see, ‘ Confidential I Jo 
not, however, think that Lord Gn^y would object to the 
course that I am taking in showing it to you, and I 
feel that it is due to you, as Sir John Tedder and as Chief 
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Justice, tliat you should be made* acquainted with the 
u[)iiiion expressed by Lord Grey in a matter in which you 
so much interested. The despatch, it is true, has 
reicrence generally to my conduct, not to yours ; but Lord 
{^roy lias, in one part, expressed a feeling of confidence in 
your discretion, and readiness to forget your personal feel- 
iiio's where the public service is concerned, and it will be a 
most gratifying portion of my duty, in acknowledging the 
receipt of this despatch, to inform his ]jordship tliat in 
this feeling of confidence he has not been mistaken. 

I send this note and the despatch by my Private Secre- 
tary, as you may imagine I do not wish it to be made 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

W. Dkxison. 
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CIIAPTEE IV. 


NEW YEAR— CHRISTMAS TREE— VISIT TO OYSTER COVE— NATIVE METHOD 0? 
CLIMDINO TREES— TRIP TO MARIA ISLAND— TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY- 
TRADE OF HOBART TOWN — COAL — VISIT FROM THE GOVERNOR OF NE>y 
SOUTH WALES — EXCURSION TO 8LOPEN ISLAND— ENORMOUS TIMBER- 
EXPERIMENT WITH SNAKES — IMPROVEMENTS AT ORPHAN SCHOOLS— 
EDUCATION — DEATH OF CAPTAIN STANLEY — PUBLICATION OP A CONIT- 
DENTIAL DESPATCH AND AWFUL CONSEQUENCES RESULTING THEREFROM— 
IRISH STATE PRISONERS— EFFECT OF GOLD DISCO VBIRIES IN CALIFORNIA- 
RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF THE WESLEYANS AMONG THE CONVICTS— NEED 
OF LAY AGENCY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND — ATTEMPTED ESCAPE OF 
SMITH O’URIEN. 


Extracts from. Journal 

Hobart Town, January 1, 1840. 

Dearest , — I cannot let the day pass -without 

writing to you onr good wislies for you all at the begin- 
ning of the new year, and telling jt)u, wliat I am sure 
you will none of you liave doubted, how we Iiavo thought 
of you all, and prayed for you ! I certainly did not 
admire the Van Diemen’s Land way of ushering in the 
new year ; a sad falling off from the peaceful church bell- 
ringing of dear old England. At twelve o’clock, or 
rather a little before, all the bells and gongs from all the 
sliijis at the wharf and in the harbour began a chorus 
of ringing, banging, and clattering, accompanied by 
the firing of guns and beating of drums, and a great 
deal of shouting and hurraing which had rather a 
sound of clamorous and disorderly revelry about it, iiii- 
suited to a Sunday night, and singularly out of iinisou 
with one’s feelings on the last iiiglit of the year. What a 
year has the last been ! how crowded with events public 
and private! It will, I suppose, go down in history 
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as one of the most remarkable and eventful years of 
modern times ; and in our private and family history, it 
has been deeply and sadly marked too. May God watch 
over us all for good in that which is now beginning ! 

January 5. — Four days’ gap in my letter — days which 
have been principally occupied in what seemed the endless 
pix'paration for our Christmas tree ! You will not wonder 
at tliis pi’ess of business, when I tell you, that I expected 
altogether above a liundred children, and tlie providing 
presents for them all, which should be so nearly equal in 
value as to excite no jealousies, and at the same time so 
elieap as to be within our means, was no light labour. 
Then all these articles had to be ticketed, and divided 
into four classes, one for the bigger, and one for the 
lesser girls, and ditto ditto boys ; as they were to be 
drawn for, as in a lottery, so tliat everyone sliould get 
something. We thought this was better tlian appropriat- 
ing a gift to each child, as that would liave been difficult 
to do without giving offence ; and by dividing them into 
(‘lass(\s, we avoided the possibility of the boys drawing 
things suitable only for girls, or the older ones things only 
adapted to tlie younger. Captain Stanley undertook to 
liiid a suitable tree for the purpose ; and this was not very 
('asy, because, as liosalie remarked, ‘ II n’y a point ici de 
CCS beaux stipins,’ of which they make Chiistmas trees in 
Tan’opc ; and most of the native trees liave only long bare 
titans, and leaves near the top. However, at last he 
found a nice young tree of the native cherry, which is 
more hranchy than most of tliem. 

Th(> only advantage of having Christmas in the summer 
i'S that you can help out your decorations with plenty of 
dowers and fruit. The younger children assembled at 
o’clock, to the number of about fifty: we began 
o])erations with them by a great tea-drinkiiig under the 
Verandah, and then set them to a variety of games till 
about eight, when the older ones (tliose above ten years 
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old) and their parents streamed hi, and as soon as a ^ood 
rooiiifull of tliem were collected, the band of the 99th 
Eegimeiit struck up the tune of ‘ The Mistletoe Bough,’ the 
curtain was drawn aside, and the Christmas tree was dis- 
played in all its glory. The happy confusion that then 
look place defies desci*iption : we had done our possible 
to secure order by admitting only the little ones to the 
imuK'diate vicinity of the tree first ; girls at one side, boys 
at the other : and we settled that this small fry should 
draw their tickets, and take their prizes first, the older 
ones, meanwhile, waiting at the entrance, where they 
could have a full view of the tree. However, this was 
more easily arranged than executed; the little creatures 
did not clearly understand on which side they were to 
enter : so some of the gilds drew boys’ tickets, and r/tv 
versd. Then s(weral of the children lost their tickets, and 
could not remember what the number on them was : so 
that it was haixl work. However, all was set tolerably 
right at last ; and when they nearly all seemed to have 
got their prizes, we set the music going again, and them 
to work dancing. This, to my mind, was the prettiest 
part of the evening : several of the children danced very 
nicely, and of course seemed to enjoy it thoroughly. Ai 

sup])er, W spoke just a few words, drinking ‘A 

Hapiiy New Year’ to all the pnrty. Altogether it went 
off with brilliant success, and has, I really believe, given 
great pleasure.^ 

^ Clirislnias trees and juvenile balls were an entire novelty in Van Piemen's 
I^and at that time ; this particular little fele was the first of the tind 
ever pwn there, and it cieated such a sensation, that I was amused to find 
it recorded amunj^ Iho remarkable e>ent8 of the year, in a kind of link 
^annual register,’ published at the close of each jear in one of the local 
almanacs. 
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To Mrs, Denison, 

Van Biomen’s Land, January 18 , 1849 . 

My clearest Mother, — I give you a general address, 
because I am at tins instant on board a steamer, moving 
about to visit tlie different convict establishments in Tas- 
]iiau’s jieninsula ; and the first part of this letter will be in 
tlie form of a journal, which I shall keep writing on while 

I move about. C and I embarked on Monday with 

tlie Comptroller-General and the Commanding Iloyal 
Engineer ; the weather beautiful. We steamed away to 
a place called Oyster Cove, a little within the entrance of 
D’Entrecasteaux’s Channel, where all the unfortunate 
iKitives wlio were removed last year from Elinders Island 
ai'c now (congregated. They were all delighted to see me ; 
l.nit complained a good deal of cold, which was surprising, 
IIS I found them, in tlie middle of summer, sitting over 
latge fires ; the rooms very close, and themselves wrapj^ed 
up in the thickest blanket wrappers you can imagine. I 
showed tliem a camera obscaira, with which scmie appeared 
lo be [)leased, but not to the exUmt which 1 thought they 
Avon Id. We afterwards got two of the women to show us 
how they climbed a tree ; and nothing struck me more 
tliiiii the enci’gy they developed in this, wliile their usual 
conduct was so apathetic. They provided themselves 
with a rope, long enough to go round tlie tree with 
.Hwcral feet to spare, and with a sharp-edged stone. 
Ihen, having exit a noUdi in the tree with the skme, not 
^o much as an inch deep, they ])ass the rope round the 
tree, and, swinging it up as high as they can, easily 
uianage to raise thcunselves up to the notch. They then 
^I'cnre the rope by kc*ej')ing (me end in their left hand, 
!iiij:l, passing the other between their knee and the tree, 
held it between the great toe and his next neighbour. 
lh('y then cM another notch as high as tluy can reach, 
=^'>d repeat the process. The woman went up a tree about 
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a hundred feet high, and I was friglitened to see her 
venturing out on a rotten branch for the purpose of 
taking a parrot’s nest, and made her come down. All 
the anticipations of evil to arise from the presence of the 
blacks liavc proved fallacious. I give them ample rations, 
and they are well content to stay at liome and eat, instead 
of roaming in the bush at the risk of being starved or 
shot. From Oyster Cove we steamed across into Norfolk 
Bay, on the west side of whicli arc four convict stations. 
Having visited these, we anchored on Wednesday under 
Woody Island, wliere we set to work fishing, and in a 
very short time caught five or six dozen with hooks and 
lines, besides several of a different description with nets. 
You will not care to know about the details of my visit 
to tlie convict stations, but you will be pleased to learn 
tliat there is a marked improvement in all the arrange- 
ments since my last visit. Tlie men are under better 
discipline, and the amount of work wliicli is now procured 
from tliem bears some proportion to their pliysical ability. 

January 21. — We anchored on Friday aft^noon oil 
East Bay Neck, and on Saturday morning we carried our 
boat across upon a wooden tramway, and tlien pulled 
down to the cntiuncc of the bay. Here we found a 
scliooner, which liad been sent to meet us, and carry us 
to Maria Island ; but as tlie sea breeze was dead in our 
teeth, we decided to take one whaleboat and six men, and 
to pull up to tlie north end of the island, wliere the main 
convict station is situated, and wliere we arrived about 
nine o’clock in the evening, and got beds at the house of 
the visiting magistrate. To-day, being Sunday, wo 
attended the convict chapel, where all the Protestant 
convicts were collected ; and a more orderly congregation 
could not be seen. Some of the men, who had bgeii 
taught, made a very good choir, chanted some of the 
service, and sang the Psalms very fairly. The clergyman 
preached a good sermon, well adapted to his congregation. 
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All the arrangements at tins station arc remarkably good: 
'vve went down to-night into the dormitory, where 120 men 
were asleej) in separate berths: the whole lighted up from 
(lisiaiice to distance by lam])s, and a watchujian patrolling 
up and down constantly. The ventilation was remarkably 
(rood ; for although the night was very warm, I did not 
peireive any close or disagreeable smell. In the after- 
noon we went to look at the cliffs at the north end of the 
island, which are of limestone, composed of masses of 
shells of different forms and sizes; those in the lower 
][{ym being princi[)ally oysters, while, as you rise higher 
in the series of strata, the mixture of shells is more 
geiieriil as regards species, and very much smaller in size. 
1 hope t(.) be able to send home specimens of each 
stratum, so as to mark the specific differences of each 
period of deposition. 

To Admiral Beaufort 

Hobart Town, Van Diemeu’s Land, February 5, 1819. 

l)(?ar Admiral Beaufort, — You must not think that I 
have foi’gottcn my promise to do something towards pro- 
viding a chart of the harbours of this colony, but the 
means at iny dis])osal are too limited to allow me to do a 
great deal. 1 found the general survey of the country 
ill a very unsatisfactory state, and have accordingly coni- 
iiieiieed a ti'igonometrical survey. This will be con- 
nected with the observatory here, the position of which I 
have no doubt has been well ascertained by the ollicers 
in charge; and as our lacilities for the measurement of a 
base are great, as far as tlie face of the country itself is 
concerned, there being a sandy beach about seven miles 
in length upon wliicli we can work at all times, — we 
may, 1 trust, be able to insure the accuracy of our main 
points within a very short distance. 

I send you the sketch and triangulation of the entrance 
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of the Derwent, including D’Entrecasteaux’s Channel, 
which I believe to be very fairly accurate, though it has 
been made some years : we shall verify it as soon as we 
get our instruments, but in the meantime, it will answer 
your purpose, I dare say ; and, should you be able to 
send any vessel here to finish the soundings, I should feel 
that I have been of some service to this maritime com- 
munity. There is a splendid harbour, well sheltered 
1‘rom every wind ; ])lenty of water for any vessel, room 
enough for tlie whole Eriiisli navy. Even alongside of 
our wharves, we have from twenty to twenty-five feet at’ 
low water, and seven or eight fathoms at 100 feet out, 
with good holding ground. However, no wind ever 
blows in the liarbour to afiect a vessel, or try the holding 
])o\ver of its anchors or cables. I have turned my 
engineering knowledge to some account, having ex- 
teiKhal tlie wharves, made a basin with from eight to 
twelve feet of water for the small river craft, and thus 
extended the accommodation of the port very much. The 
number of vess('ls trading to Hobart Town is daily iii- 
creasing ; we sent out last year thirty-seven whalers, and 
shall ])robably in another year or so fit out a hundred. 
Shipbuilding is going on, on a large scale ; vessels of six 
hundred tons have been built, and a great number of 
from two to three hundred and upwards. 

The timber (Blue gum) is to be got of any size : one 
builder laid down the other day a keel of 120 feet in 
length, and this was one out of four pieces of scantling of 
the same size, cut out of one tree. I should think that 
Ave might very well supply plank to any extent, if it 
Avould be worth the freight liome : irom all that I can 
learn, it is a most durable Avood, and Avell worth the 
attention of ship-builders ; its weight and hardness are 
the only objections to it. 

I believe you have a chart of the entrance to Launces- 
ton, up the Tamar. The navigation is difficult, owing to 
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tlic narrowness of the river in places, and the rapidity of 
the tides ; there is one spot called Whirlpool Ecach, witli 
a very bad rock nearly in the middle of the channel. I 
am going to try to blast this away. I have- a diving-bell, 
ami, as the rock is small, I may be able to manage this 
without much labour. 

What is to be done with the Observatory here? I see 
l)y tlie Sydney papers that the one at Parramatta is to be 
(liven up. This I am sorry for ; the presence of an astro- 
nomer in a colony is a guarantee that a certain amount 
of science is at the disposal of the Government, and if he 
be ail active and intelligent man, he has it in his power 
to do a great deal of good, by imbuing others with a 
taste for scieiitilic pursuits. The great evil of these colo- 
nic's is the absence of scientiiic men. Many of the 
soltk'rs have liad some education, but there are but few 
or none in tliis colony who can fairly be called men of 
^(ciciice, and the (a)nse(jueuce is that the half-educated, 
wltli but a smattering of knowledge, are able to lead tlio 
inon' ignorant by the nose. I have set on foot a scien- 
tific society; that is, I have succeeded in making a 
society, wliich had been nominally established several 
yi'iirs, perform some work, and 1 hope to be able to for- 
wiii'd home a specimen of its labours shortly. I know 
no country which presents a fairer field for enterprise 
iiiid industry than Van riiemen’s Land. We are too full, 
however, of s[)eculators, Avho cannot content themselves 
with the fiiir profits of capital; conse(|ueiitly, half the set- 
tka-.s are bankrujit, but there are great openings for the 
investment of capital in a variety of ways. People here 
ai-e, however, for cutting away the convict system, to 
wliich only their prosperity is owing ; and they have to a 
certain extent succeeded. They liave given to themselves 
a name, at all events, which will stick to them for some 
time, though I believe undeservedly. Considering tlie 
elements of which society is composed, it is perfectly 
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marvellous how little crime manifests itself : our windows 
and doors are left without shutters or iastenings, and life 
and property arc as secure or even more secure in 
Hobart Town, than in any town of equal population 
similarly situated in England. All this praise seems as if 
I wanted to tempt you or your friends to take a trip here, 
but this I could not recommend, however glad I should 
bo to see you here. You may send me, however, a cap- 
tain of a surveying ve-sel, and I will make him very wel- 
come. There are two or three harbours on the cast and 
west coasts, which deserve attention ; so, if you send him, 
let it be with a roving commission, or let me be enabled 
to suggest to him the points to which his attention should 
be turned. Good-bye. 

Believe me, &c. &c. 

To Sir IJenry Do la BecJie, 

Hobart Town, March 1, 1819, 

My denr De la Beche, — I have forwarded to the Colonial 
Office sundry lx>xes, containing specimens of coal found 
at different ])oints of this island, together with a report 
drawn up by Dr. Milligan upon four of the coal-fields. 
Covered as the country is with timber and bi’ush, it is 
of course impossible tliat the description can be very pre- 
cise ; the mode in which the coal was in many instances 
discovered, lias been l)y finding specimens in the lower 
parts of the course of a rivulet, and by then tracing it 
upwards : in tliese instances the seam has been found 
cropping out in the bed of the stream, making in two 
cases a fall of from ten to twelve feet, the thickness of the 
seam. 

You will, I have no doubt, read with pleasure the 
reports alluded to, as indicating that we have not lost all 
zeal for the furtherance of science ; and my object in now 
writing to you is to ask your assistance. What I want 
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you to do for us, if you can manage it, is to furnisli us 
with any specimens you may have to spare for our 
museum here ; and also, if you could, witli a geological 
cabinet illustrative of the diflerent formations, whicli will 
serve as a standard of comparison in our researches into 
the geological structure of the country. Coal will, 
eventually, be one of our most valuable products ; it 
a[)pears to be plentiful, that is, it is found at many points 
on the east side of the island. Of the west side we know 
but little as yet. 

Tray keep me an courant of what is going on in 
England ; send me any inlbrination which can be turned 
to account here, and trust me that the seed shall produce 
some fruit, if possible. Good-bye. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 


Extracts from Journal. 

Hobart Town, March 20, 1819. 

Dearest , — We have for some time past heard fly- 

ing rnmours that Sir Charles Fitz-Uoy, the Governor of 
Kew South Wales, was about to ta.ke a cruise in the 
‘Ihivannah’ to Port Phillip, and, on his return, to pay a 
vi.Mt to tins place. We did not, however, pay much heed 
to this, till we saw in some papers that lu^ had actually 
sailed, and, from what was said about the length, or rather 
shortness, of his proposed stay at Port Phillip, it semns 
possible that he might be here any day. Thus we are all 
in an agony of ])reparation : I am thinking how I can 
stretch the housc>, so as to take in Sir Charles, his aide- 
de-camp and secretary, and the Captain of the ‘ TIavannah,' 

^ is distressing himself ovei“ the drawing-room carpet, 

which certainly is dreadfully shabby ; and though Govern- 
ment, happily, finds carpets for these public, rooms, the 
distress is, that we cannot, anywhere in the town, pro- 
cure a piece of carpet large enough to cover the room. 
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except one or two, wliich are so eminently ugly, that I do 
not at all like the idea of disfiguring the room with them 
for the remainder of our stay here. 

March 29. — This morning, like a thunderclap, comes 
upon us a signal from the telegraph station, ' ‘ II.M.S. 

Havannah,” with H. E. Sir Charles Fitz-lloy on board ! ’ 
And it was only the day before yesterday tliat we heard he 
was going to Adelaide first, and then here : so that it was 
a pliysical imjiossibility that he could arrive here before 
the end of next week, at soonest ; and under this impres- 
sion we hugged ourselves in jsecurity, and made little or no 
pre[)aratiou : so now everytliing has to be done at once. 

i1/onrfai/, April 2. — I have not had much time lor 
writing since Thursday ; and yet I hardly know why, for 
I have had nothing very pariicular to do. All Thursday 
and a part of Friday morning, we remained in continued 
exjiectation of the ‘HavannalF and Sir Charles Fitz-Roy, 
wlio we lieardhadput into Fort Arthur, on account of tlie 
gale which had been blowing ; but w(‘ supposed they would 
come on here as soon as possible. d1ie rooms were tdl 
ready, dinner prepared for a good larger inllux of guests, 
and the same thing on Friday ; but about the middle of 
that day we received a letter to say that Sir Charles hoped 
to be at Hobart Town the following day — Saturday. ■ I 
thought this delay very disagreeable ; but there was no 
help for it, so we sent out invitations to as many of the 
authorities as possilde to come and dine here on Saturday 
to nu^et the^ivat man. Having done this, it fell calm ; 
and all Saturday, the ‘Havannah,’ which had left Fort 
Arthur in the morning, was trying in vain to get here. 
The consequence was, that the town generally, and our own 
establishment in particular, spent the day in a state of 
wearisome ex])ectation. Idlers lounged about, waiting for 
the spectacle of his expected landing in Mate ; the guard 
of honour and the band remained, as it were, suspended 
between the barracks and the wharf: I grumbled and 
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(rrowlcd, and made sure that he would not come in time 
for dinner, and there we were, with all these guests invited 
to meet him ; — and then, after all, perhaps he would arrive 
on Sunday, just when we were going to church ; — and 
iniich more to the same effect. W took it all philo- 

sophically, and went out in his barge to fish ; thinking 
that there he shovild be, all ready, and would go on board 
if the ship made her appearance. Fortunately he had 
sent the little Government steamer down to Port Arthur, 
anil she came back in company with the ‘ Havannah ; ’ so, 
wlieii it became evident that the ship was too hopelessly 
l)G(‘alined to have any chance of getting here that night, 
Sir Charles and his suite got into the steamer, and anived 
licre just in time to give us and our guests a considerable 
wait while they were dressing for dinner. 

Extracts fron Journal. 

Hobart Town, April 10, 1840. 

My dear , — Though I have not much time Ibi* 

writing to-day, I will at least begin a letter : yesterday 
was a busy day ; we spent a considerable part of it in 
the Orphan School. I believe I told you how mucli our 
ei)in])assioii had been excited for the poor children: how 

seriously W has taken into consideration tlici best 

iiicaiis of improving tlieir condition, and how, as a ])reli- 
miiuny step, he promised the children to hold a half- 
yearly examination there, and give prizes to the deserving. 
Yeslerday was the day fixed for the first examination. He 
and 1 were both anxious to mark the ))()int which wecon- 
sidei’ed of the highest Importance, by giving one prize, of 
i5iip(.‘i iur distinction and value to all the rest, and which 
was to be the reward, not of any sin)erior ability or 
advanc’nment in any branch of education, but solely of 
good conduct. After due deliberation with the school 
authorities, it was decided that this prize should be 
a silver medal; and we have accordingly had some 
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very neat medals made here, one of which was presented 

l)y W to tlie best-conducted boy in the school, the 

other by me to the best girl. Tliere were other prizes 
given, in eacli class, for reading, writing, needlework, &c. » 
Amongst others, one of the black girls gained two prizes ; 
and her face was worth anything, as she stood rolling her 
eyes, and tiying to look grave while W—; — was speaking 
to her, and then expanding into the broadest grin of intense 
delight as she returned to her seat. 

April 12. — Yesterday was a comparatively quiet day. 

W took Sir Charles Fitz-Eoy to the races, and there 

they remained all the afternoon ; after which we dined 
(juietly at home with Sir Charles alone, his suite having 
gone to dine at the mess. Short, however, has been the lull; 
for to-day we are giving a ball. I have long been consider- 
ing the expediency of this, as I felt sure the community at 
large would bo almost looking for a ball on the occasion 
of Sir Charles Fitz-Roys visit; and my own inclinations 
thereto have been stimulated by the ap[)earance of a few 
nic.e-looking litdc midshipmen, belonging to the ‘ ILiv- 
anmdi,’ Hitting about the town. 1 should not have been 
dear mammy’s daughtiT if I had not had a strong desire to 
give sometl ling that would be agreeable to the middies; 
and what vshould that be but a dance ? So it is to be to- 
night. 

April 14. — Our ball last night went off with great spirit 
and success; everybody seemed pleased, and the mid- 
shipmen got on to admiration : it was quite amusing to 
S('e how tlu'y had contrived to make themselves acquainted 
Avilh (’very lady in the room, insomuch that they altiAgether 
deelined Captain v^^tanley’s ofler to introduce them to 
partners, saying they liked their old partners best! 
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To Mrs. Denison. 

» Slopen Island, April 18, 1849. 

My dearest Mother, — You will stare when you see 
where I date from, but the fact is that I am taking a 
lioliday. We have had Sir C. Fiizroy, the Governor of 
]sYw South Wales, as a visitor for tlie last fortnight, and I 
went up the country with him, and showed him whatever 
was worth seeing. Sir Charles was, I believe, very much 
struck with the difference between this colony and New 
South Wales, as shown in the large amount of the outlay 
upon public works, in the greater expenditure by the 
settlers generally upon houses and farm establishments — 
all of which is the result of cheap convict labour. On 
Monday morning I took a large party down to Oyster 
Cove to see the remnant of the aboi’igines ; and then we 
went a few miles further down the river to inspect a ship- 
building establishment belonging to an enterprising man 
of the name of Watson, who has established his yard in 
tlie immediate vicinity of the timber. He had promised 
to show us how he felled his timber, and accordingly he 
liiid two trees ready for us on our arrival. The trees are 
all of the gum tribe, but beautiful as far as regards their 
rpiality for all cconomicail pur])oses ; large, straight, with- 
out any lateral branches. These that he had prepared 
by no means of unusual dimensions. The men stiind 
on a stage about fourteen fei^t from the ground ; they first 
cut Avilh axes a notch nearly half through the tree, on tlie 
side on which they want it to fall, and then begin to saw 
it on the opposite side, driving in wedges in order to 
l)i’eveut the saw being nipped or fixed in the cut. They 
were saAving when avc came up, and in about ten minutes 
we saw the tree begin to nod ; the men had ample time 
to g('t off the stage before it fell, but at last down it came, 
making the earth shake ; for you must recollect that it had 
to fall fourteen feet, and when I tell you the size and 

VOL. 1. I 
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woiglit of the tree, you will not be nstonishecl that it dij 
produce such an eH'cct. The tree was cut, as I said, 
fourteen feet from the ground, because the roots splay out 
so as to make it much tlii(iker, and more difficult to cut, 
near the ground. It measured 135 feet up to the first 
branch, from the point where it was cut : it was 14 feet 
round at that point : it was 8 feet round at the first 
branch, and could not have weighed less than 50 tons. 
We saw another cut whicli Avas 172 feet from the ground 
to the lowest branch ; 7 feet in circumference at the 
lower branch, and 13 feet at 12 feet from the ground. 
Now tliese are the ordinary-sized trees of the forest Avhero 
the soil is strong ; and these I measured, or saw measured 
myself. ^ The dimensions of the next 1 give upon tlie 
evidence of a clergyman who measured tlunn. A stand- 
ing tree measured 130 feet round at the ground, 102 feet 
at 4 fex't from tlie ground : a felled tree nuiasured 220 
feet to the fii'st branch, Avas 30 feet in circumferinuv 
where cut, 12 feet in circumference at the loAver brancli, 
and had G4 feet of head above that branch. The trees 
that I saAV measured Averc' from 270 to 300 years old, 
judging from the annual rings, and tlu' limber of the Idiie 
gum is as good as can be found in the world, I belk've, 
Avhen ])roperly seasoiu'd. Such timber as this is lu^ver 
seen in England, neitlua’, indeed, do I know any ])laee 
AAdiere the timber runs so long and so large*. In Am(*ricn. 
it is but occasionally one nuH'ts AAUth a gigantic, piiu*; the 
other timber is all on an inha'ior scale, both as regards 
diametcT and length. Hir Charles and Captain Erskine, 
of the ‘Havannah,’ Avere astonished at the size and charac- 
ter of the trees. After bringing them back to their slii[), 
and dining on board, avo bade th(an good bye, and tluy 
got under Aveigh, Avith a fa\^onrable wind, on their way 
back to Sydney ; Avhile Ave, on the Tuesday morning, stood 
across for this j)lace, Avhich Ave reached about breakfast- 
time. We lauded with one pointer, and Ave laid not been 
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ton ininiites ou shore before we got into the midst of a 
Levy of about thirty quail. We fired away most perse- 
vorinyly, the birds getting up in every direction. We 
brought twenty-four and a half brace on board, having 
lost, owing to the thickness of the cover, at least four 
brace. This morning we killed seventeen and a half 
brace, and yet it appears tome that the numbers increase. 
Just fancy my horror yesterday at finding the pointer 
making a steady point at a snake ! I fired at the brute,- 
but I believe it had got under a log. Luckily, at this 
time of the year tliey can hardly be persuaded to bite. 
We had a curious instance of this a few days ago : a man, 
a convict, professes to be able to cure the bite of a snake, 
and has oflered to communicate the secret if I will give 
liiiu some indulgence, or recommend him for a conditional 
pardon. Tlie first thing wms to test his po^vcrs ; and I 
triblcd this to several medical men, Avho, liaving procin’cd 
j wo poisonous snakes, called u])on the man to prove his 
power by letting the snake bite a rabbit, which he would 
dual cure, wdiili^ lie would allow" another rabbit to die of 
tlu' bile. Kolhing, howwer, w"ould induce the snakes to 
bife. They w"erc ])iiiched and Indlied in every wm}^ but 
nllogcther (hndiiicd to use their fangs. We shall now 
!m\e to wait till next summer, when the heat will restore 
tlicar (au'rgics to tlie snakes, and if the man can prove his 
])ow(>r of curing a bitten person, or, as he says, of inocu- 
iutiug a p(u\s()ii, so as to (‘liable liini to disivgard the bite, 
lie will 1)0 well entitled to any rewaird I can give him. 

April 19. — We have just come ou Inward the steamer, 
Iniviiig killed tw-enty-six and a half brace of (piail, and 
are now under w^igh, running dowm the west side ot 
Tasmairs Peninsnla for Wedge Lay, Avhere w"c propose to 
dioot to-morrow. This sort of holiday does me an infinity 
nl good, and I am mwv able to aflbrd it well, lor I have 
iairdly any d(‘spato,lies to write, liaving discussed all the 
main topics of political interest, and left myself but little 
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to do until the representative legislature meets. 1 liact a 
good deal of conversation ^vitll Bir C. Fitzroy on the 
subject of these representative assemblies, and he seemed 
to think that it was much more satisfactory for a Governor 
to have an ele(tol council tlian to be, as I am at' present, 
the president or chairman of a body, nominated it is true 
in a great measure by me, but over wliom I have no 
control. There are many inconveniences attached to my 
present position, not tlie least of wliich is to be obliged to 
act as president, and at the same time to be obliged to 
discuss measures proposed by tlic Government, to answer 
objections, to listen to all the nonsense which is talked 
merely for the purpose of being printed in the paperi 
April 20. — Our sport at Wedge Bay was but indifferent 
as far as si looting was concerned, but I have had a good 
afternoon’s iisliing, liaving cauglit a great number and 
varic'ty of lish, rock cod, pcmcJi, parrot fisli, trumpeter, 
&c., all of which were of a fair size. 

• Your afTectionate Son, 

W. D. 

Ediraefs from Journal. 

Hobart To^vn, April 2a, 1<S40. 

W and I drove yesterday to tlie Orplian School; 

and I went with liim into the boys’ school, where I liad 
not been for a long time ; and I came back, I must say, 
quite delighted Avith the change and inqmovemeiit Avliiih 

W- has been the means of eflccting lliertc Instead 

of the poor, spiritless, abject creatures you used to see 
there, boys who dared scarcely look you in the face*, or 
answer when spoken to, and who, when turned out into 
their ])layground, seemed to have no idea of doing any- 
thing but sauntering about without any object at all, or 
rudely congregating to gaze upon their visitors Aviih a 
sort of stiqiid, apathetic stare, I saw some playing at foot- 
ball, some swinging, several of the older ones climbing 
u]) a mast which W has had rigged up for them, like 
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tlie one at Greenwich School ; and tliose who succeeded in 
oetdiig to the top waving tlieir caps and cheering, in a 
>vay that, a year ago, they never would have dared, or 
circa iiK^d of doing. If you could only have seen the state 
of those poor little creatures at that school, boys and 
,,'iiis, when we first knew them, (well fed, indeed, and 
AV(‘ll clothed and orderly, but showing, in their whole 
))cliaviour, that they did not know what it was to be 
iv;illy cared for, or to have their happiness consulted, 
;iii(l evidently frighteircd and degraded into a state of 
citlicr resigned misery, or utter apathy,) and see tlie 

(liilcreuce now, since W has placed better ])eople 

about tliem, and has himself let them see that he takes an 
interest in them, you would not wonder that the whole 
{•c)ii('(>rii is an ol)ject of great interest to us both. 

.1/(0/ 18 , 1819 . — We had a long walk yesterday, to 
look out a good site for the training school for sehool- 

111 asters, which W projioses to establish. It is to 

111' on the laud of what is called the Government farm, 
a fai’iii wliicli is worked by hired men, and the ])ro- 
(liu'c of vliicli goes to supply the Orphan Schools, and 

"oiii(‘ of the other government (‘stablishments. W ’s 

I'ka is, that a great part of the farm work sliall eventually 
111' done by the young men in the training school, and 
llic hoys in the Orpliaii School. These poor boys are 
now kc[)t so many weary hours in school, that I really 
tliiiik wluit intc'llects they have, get tierfectly addled ; 

and W tliinks it would be better for them, in every 

way, to spend a much shoiter time in actual schooling, 
:nid to cm|)loy the rest of their working liours in practically 
karniiig sometliiug of garden and farm work, the care 
:aid numagemeut of cows, pigs, &c. &c. lie has already 
had a large space in front of the school portioned out 
into gardens for some of the elder boys ; these are to bo 
:^iv('n in the first instance, as rewards for good conduct; 
‘Cid then the produce of tlieir gardens is to be either sold 
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or taken off their hands at the usual price, and they are 
to liavc tlie money for their own benefit, eitlier as pre~ 
sent pocket-money, or to be laid by towards an outfit 
when they leave school. 

The character of the education to be given to tlie chil- 
dren of tlie Orphan Scliool, numbering altogether five 
hundred, of all ages up to fourteen, had been for some 
time under consideration. I liad frequent conversations 
with the Bishop, tlie Chaplain, and the officers of the 
school. The following letter will serve to explain some 
of the principles wliich I wislied to see adopted : 

To the Lord lykhop of Tiwmnia. 

Hobart Town, May 21, 1810. 

lly Lord, — I return Mr. Ewings lett(‘r. 1 cordiall} 
agree with much tliat lie has said ; I may say, indeed, 
with most of that which has rererenco to the future ; as 
regards tlie past, there is little use in raking up its ashes. 
1 most entirely coiuuir with him iu his views as to tlie 
necessity of combining religious with secular iustructiou ; 
tlicse two together constitute education, the system of 
training whicli enables tlie mind to assimilate and digest 
the facts which mere instruction hands ovm' to tlu* 
memory ; l)iit tlie question we still have to deal willi is 
the best mode of carrying out this coiiibiiiaiion of the Hvo 
elements. Our Avish is to comnumicate to the childixMi 
reliuious instruction iu sucli a form as not to render it 
distasUd’ul to tlicm. Now wc are far te)o apt to judge ef 
the feelings and opinions of (iiiklren by our own ; Ave do 
not attempt to tax our memory to discover Avhat Ave fell cr 
thought Avheii Ave Avere cliildren ourselves ; but Iiaving, 
thvoiigii a long course of mental discipline and training, 
convinced ourselves that certain forms and observanres 
are Avell calculated to foster and developc in ourselves 
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tliose feelings of rational piety and devotion to God’s ser- 
vice which should characterise the Christian man, we 
(’onchide, somewhat hastily, that what is good for us must 
also be good for children ; we attem])t to feed them with 
strong food, instead of with the milk lit for babes. This 
a|)]dies especially to the (*ompulsory attendance at church 
(luring the week days, which I cannot think expedient. 
A very large proportion of the children who attend are 
iioL of an age to comprehend the benefit conferred upon 
tliem by social worsliip ; they look solely at the compul- 
sion exercised, and tliey thus get a habit of associating the 
idea of atUmdance at church with feelings of annoyance 
and discomfort. How carefully do we, as parents, watch 
()\er tluj feelings of our children Avith reference to this 
\ery matter; how anxious are we to impress u])on them 
that to attend cliurch is a })rivilego; how do Ave strive to 
ward oir tlie feelings of Aveariness at the length of the 
Avhich iiaturally alHa't a child Avhen he first 
iM'eins to go to church! Let us, then, deal Avith these 
iiiil'orlunate childreid as Ave do Avith our OAvn ; let us 
hiiiig tluan gi'adiially huward, till they begin to feel that 
vdiat Avas originally a jirivilege has lieconu; a pkaisurable 
diily, and in this way Ave shall best attain the object Ave 
lia\e ill view. 

AVitli regard to JIi’. Ewing’s sugge.^tion that the time 
now devoted to attendance at chureh should be given up 
lo tin; (dia[)lain to read and expound a chapter in the 
bil)le; in fact, that the time should be allotted to direct 
:iiid spi.H'ial religious instruction, 1 think it unobjectionable, 
Lining it to Mr, lAving- and Captain Hooth^ to settle the 
dc-tails in the manner which may to them seem best Avith 
iclerence to the other school arrangements. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 


'the clilldren of tlie Orphan School, 
'i'lic superintendent. 


' Tlic chaplain. 
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To Sir George Grey, 

Hobart Town, July 20, 1840. 

My dear Grey, — Clarke told me tliat you had ex- 
pressed a wish to be furnished with a report upon tlie 
coal fields of Van Diemen’s Land, which I caused Dr. 
Milligan to draw up. He is sending you a copy of this, 
and I will take the opportunity to give you a sketch of 
what I have done, and am doing, to develop our mineral 
resources. 

Till lately, the only coal worked was a mine on 
Tasman’s Peninsula, which was opened by the Convict 
])e])artineut, but whicli I have let for 1,200/. per annum. 
The coal is a species of anthracite, of ])oor quality, but it 
answers well enough for the kitchen. The mines on the 
east coast are much more promising ; the seams arc 
thicker, and the quality better : two conq)anies are already 
formed for working these, to which I have agreed to grant 
leases for seven years, on the payment of a royalty of 2d. 
per ton on all coal raised. (Jiie of the com])auie,s 
petitioned for a longer lease, and I proposed to extend 
this for the two periods of e(jual length, adding 2d, per ton 
to the amount of tlie royalty for each period, so that for 
the last seven years of a twenty-one years’ lease, the royally 
would be Or/. ])er ton. I also ])ropose to construct for the 
compaiiy a tram-road to convey the coal to the shipping 
place for another 2d. per ton, giving it the privilege of 
purchasing up this last payment, by I’cpayiug to the 
Government the cost of tlui road. I added this pro- 
vision or concession in oi’der that the company might have 
the whole of its capital available for the early and exi)eii- 
sive business of commencing the workings ; and thus 
give spirit and energy to the s))eculation. 

Clarke gave me a most interesting account of New 
Zealand ; he has come back in admiration of your native 
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subjects. He gave mo a professional sketch of a pali ; 
iiiul, according to liis account, a well-built entrencliment 
(if tins kind must be a formidable obstacle ; but in dealing 
witli .savages, I should be inclined to fall back upon the tac- 
tics of our old friend and master, Caesar. I should inclose 
tlieui with strong lines of circumvallation, cut them off from 
provisions and water, and starve them into surrender. The 
unconditional surrender of a body of half-starved savages, 
with Heki at their head, would cn^ate a prestige in our 
favour which might be obtiiined without any risk, or, at all 
cv(!nts, tit a very trifling risk. A ciirumvalhiliou of felled 
trees might be soon made ; artillery can hardly be brought 
up in such a quantity, or of calibre enough to act agtiiiist 
the timber works of a pah ; and against light guns or 
lioivilzers, the underground dofciiees tiUbrd sullicient pro- 
tection. 

1 should l)e glad to propose you tis an honorary mem- 
ber of our Iloyal Society ; we hojre to publish smne ptipers 
(liiiirleiiy or htdf-yetirly, some of which nuiy be interesting. 

Yours, very truly, 

W. D. 

E.drads from Journal. 

Ilobnrt Town, August i), 1849, 

Well, dearest M , the meeting of Couneil went 

ofl' imieli as usual : my good man’s addi’ess was sliorter 
tliiui it has ever yet been, and oiiglit to be ‘ vSweet,’ as well 
as short, for he has some })leasant things to say on the 
subjeet of ilie fnianees of the colony. We had a very odd 
old guest at dinner yesterday : ratlier a dreadful old man, 
^vlio, I believe, writes some of the articles in the news- 

papers, abusing W and the Government, varies tlie 

theme, in his conversation, by an occasiomd tlonrish 
against the clergy, and withal seems to liavc a somewhat 

exalted opinion of himself W did not, however, 

atlempt much argument with him : so, througlicut the 
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dinner and evening, the old man was principal spokesman, 
and this, I suppose, pleased him well ; for when he was 
at the hall door, taking his departure, he remarked to 
Mr. Clarke who had accompanied him out of the drawing 
room, ‘ rieasant evening, Sir — feast of reason. Sir — and 
How of soul ! ’ 

August Vo , — Dearest , — I finished my last letter on 

Friday, just wlien W and I were about to set out for 

New Norfolk, on a three days’ visit to the S ’s. I meant 

to have begun my letter to you from thence, but tlie dreadful 
shock we have all received to-day has now put everything 
else comparatively out of my liead. Before Ave went aAvay, 
Captain Stanley liad been unwell, witli Avhat seemed to be 
a mere bilious attack ; and he Avas so much better last 
Thursday, thci day before Ave Avent, that he talked of com- 
ing up to his ollice as iisifal the following day ; and 1 
])arted irom Mrs. Stanley that evening saying, ‘I suppose 
Avlieii Ave come home, we shall find him all right again.’ 
Judge, then, of our feelings, Avhen, this morning, just as 
Ave Avere getting up, an orderly arrived at full speed, bear- 
ing a letter froml)r. Dawson, the principal medical ollicer, 
to say that Captain Stanley Avas actually dying ! Of course 

\y ordered his horse at once, set oti’ as soon as he 

was dressed, and rode down luav, twenty-two miles, in 
little more', than an hour and a half; but alas ! even this 
sp('<ul Avas not sutheient: all Avas over about live minutes 
l)(dbre he arrived; and all he could do A\ms to remove 
])oor Mrs. Istanley at once to Government House, as the 
cottage Avhere they resided Avas too small to alloAV of her 
i-emainiug there under such circumstances. T cainedoAvn 
as soon as the carriage could be got ready, but, OAving to 
the very bad state of the roads, I did not get here till near 
tAATlve o'clock. I have since been Avatching over poor Mrs. 
Stanley, Avho is noAV asleep from sheer exhaustion (for she 

Avas up all last night). Poor W Ijas looked very 

ill all day, and I dread the effect of the shock upon him. 
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Alujust 21. — Dearest , — I liave been so sorry not 

to liavc been able to write to you at all this last week, 
particularly as I wanted to have finislied this in time to 
o() by the ‘ Marmion,’ but it has been quite impossible : 
]iiy time has been taken up in writing letters to the poor 
Httiuleys, and to Mrs, Stanley’s family; and I felt sure you 
would all forgive my putting even you ofl' for once, iii 
favour of tliese poor mourners. Saturday was, indeed, a 
licavy and sorrowful day to us all: it was tlic day of the 
iiineral. I was pleased at the universal sympathy that 
was manifested ; the numbers who, at their own desire, 
attended the funeral, were, I am told, even greater than 
those at the funeral of poor Sir Eardley Wilinot: all the 
bhops were closed, and all the banks. The liisliop, who 
read the service, could hardly get tlirough it ; and my poor 
William looked so white tftid suheriiig, that everyone 
t‘X])ee(ed liim to come liome quite ill. In truth, he liad 
a had headache, as I fully expected he would, after all he 
lias gone through, and I am afraid it will not be improved 
liy liis having to meet the Council this afternoon. I must 
ivll you that they (the Council) adjourned for a week, of 
tlu'ii' own accord, on hearhig of C^aptaiu Stanley’s death: 
William did not like to propose it to them, knowing that 
llic delay of business must be a scaioiis inconvenience to 
llioM' amongst tliem whose lionu's were distant in the 
(‘ouiitiy; but they proposed it themselves. Cood-bye, 
di'aiest, this is not such a letter as I like to send you : 
li siaans hurried and unsatisfactory, but [ feel as if i had 
r\(‘ii yet scarcely time to write otherwise, or heart to 
^M'ite anything but about those wd to have so exclusively 
(>reiipi(Hl our thoughts since this was begun. 

S‘i)f.eiuher 27. — Dearest , — Since I wrote last, our 

plans for our journey up the countiy have formed them- 
'wlves into something like shape; and invitations are 
hngimiing to pour in from the different settlers whose 
houses lie in our way. W proposes to goon Monday 
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up to Bothwell, tlie nearest township to Abyssinia, and to 
finish tlie hunting season by two days in that neighbour, 
hood. On Friday, when tlie hunting is over, lie is to ride 
througli the bush to ‘Lovely Banks,’ the house of ‘Mr. 
liisdee, where L and the two little girls are to join him, 
starting from Hobart Town that morning, and reaching 
Mr. Bisdee’s by the regular road. I am getting rather 

curious and anxious about W ’s reception in the 

country during our for there has been anotlier 

storm in our little political woidd, arising from a circum- 
stance which, I must say, seems rather hard upon him. 

The case is this: W was called upon some months 

ago by the Seci’ctary of State to ex])ress an opinion on 
the subject of the new constitution for the colony, and 
in doing this he was obliged to make some remarks 
on the general chai’acter of society here, which, in his 
opinion, made it desirable that there should be, as I 
believe there is in some colonies, a kind of up})er chamber 
(a little miniatui'o senate, or House of Lords, orwhateviT 
one may choose to call it), as well as the larger represen- 
tative assembly. Of course, he was bound to give his 
opinion on these mattei’s, and his reasons for it ; and really 
his remarks were by no means hard ones. But somehow 
or other this despatch, which was marked ‘ Confidential,’ 
and was never intended to form part of a blue book, was 
j)i'inted by the Colonial Ollice, and so came out here, in a 
prinUid form, for all ('yes to see, remarks and all ! So 
people are iiirious: the pa])ers are neaidy as violent and 
abusive as ever, on Avhat tlu'y call the Governor’s calum- 
nies ajid libels on the people; and tliough there are sonic 
persons who are candid enough to allow that, of course, 

W was bound to give his true o])inion in the despatch, 

and that it is rather hard upon him to have that opinion 
published here to his detriment, I am afraid it has made 
a ferment altogetlier. The other day Mr. Clarke had a 
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<o\i warning letter from on officer quartered at Oatlands, 
ill tlie heart of tlie country; kindly meant, evidently, but 
saying that, from the language he had heard among the 

settlers in these parts, he thinks that if W goes to the 

yjidland agricultural dinner at Campbell Town, he will be 
insulted. I do not think this will be the case, however, 
as the Midland agricultural show and dinner is an annual 

l],i,jg_ \V has always been asked to it, and as it 

^vill take])lace the week after next, when we propose to be 
ill that part of the country, he means to go there. I think 
if tlicy had meant to insult him, they wa:)uld have done so 
l)y not sending him the usual invitation; and as they have 
stait it, I can hardly think that they waiuld have asked 
liiin for the purpose of insulting him. 

October 2. — Yesterday W — — had another warning 
k'ttei’ from tlie Bishop, who is gone up tlie couiitiy, 
it|)ont that same Agi’icultural dinner at Campbell Town. 
The Bishop seems to think he is sure to be insulted if he 
irons there, so he wants him to write now, and decline 
iroing ; but that would never do, as it is known that we 
shall be in the neighbourhood that we(‘k ; to decline the 

invitation would look as if W was, or thought he 

laid reason to be, ashamed or afraid to meet the settlers 
tlu*re ; so he still means to go. 

(hithinds, October 7.— We set out on Friday, and ar- 

]‘i\(Hl in the evening at Mr. Bisdee’s, where W met 

us. Yesterday we came on heng whei'c we are remain- 
ing at tlie inn over to-day, Sunday. We have been this 
nioriiiiig to a nice little church, Avhere the service is well 
rondueted, and we are going again in the evening. There 
is no afternoon service, as the clergyman has to sel•^'e 
anollier church at Jericho. The storm excited by the 

puhlleation of W ’s desjiatch is raging around us 

worse and worse. The Koman Catholic priest of this 
tillage, a shrewd, clever Jesuit, who, being a gentleman- 
like and agreeable man, is a good deal in the society 
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of the neighboiirliood, and knows, as well as most 
people, wliat is going on, saw Mr. Clarke yesterday 
evening, and gave liim an account of the late proceediin^s 
of tins Midland Agricultural Association. Tliey called a 
meeting to deliberate on the propriety of withdrawing 

their iiivilation to W to dine witli them next 

Wednesday; and though this was overruled by a ma- 
jority of tlie committee, the feeling was so strong that 
some, I beli(!ve, Avill not dine there to meet him, and 
many otliers, of the more respectable of the set, have 
withdrawal in disgust at the insult which, tluy say, has 

ahwady becai put upon W , by the very culling of siieli 

a meeting, and also in unwillingness to be present where, 
they say, he is sure to be insulted, and where they shall 
have no power to enforce the good behaviour of the 
rest. 

Mona Val(\ October 9. — We left Ontlands at eleven 
o’clo(’k yesterday, and came on to this place (Mr. Xin- 
mode’s) wdiere w^e arc to remain till to-morrow. Tlie 
Attorney-Genenih iV[r. Fleming, is here ; he thinks, as 

W does, that he ought to go to the dinner ; and I 

suppose he wall, but I am not a little curious as to the 
result. 

Rhoths^ Van Dieonenr Land, October 12. — Dearest , 

I finished my hdter on Tuesday by saying that I was rather 
curious and anxious as to the result of the Agricultural 

dinner at Chnpibell Town. W aJhei'ed to his intention 

of going, notwithstanding the numerous warnings he re- 
ceived from all sides, that he would ex])os(; himself to in- 
sults and unpleasautn(\^s(‘s by so doing. And now^ I cannot 
tell you how^ glad T am that he adhered to his own judgment 
in the matter, nor how^ thankful I am for the result ; for it 
lias both done good, and given him a success and advan- 
tage sudi as we never dreamed of ; for it literally was the 
case, that those who met him at first with evident tokens of 
unfriendly celing, parted from him Avith demonstrations 
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of corJiality and respect such as, they say, have never 
l)efore been shown to any Governor at one of these 
jiaricultural meetings. I must take up my history, liow- 
from wliere I left it off, on Tuesday; for even that 
(lay did not finish without a small event, wliich amused me 

a()l, a little. This was, the arrival of Mrs. and hei- 

dimgbter to dinner. Mr. was one of those indignant 

colonists Avho would not even come and meet W at 

dinner at Mr. Kermode’s, where we were staying; but a 
liUhibird wliispcred to us that this decision of his was 
strongly disliked by the ladies of his finnily. They 
wislied to come to the dinner at Mr. Kermode’s on Mon- 
diiy ; but no ! the husband and father was inexorable. 
However, he allowed them to come over on Tin^sday to 
call on m(‘ ; and during their visit! thought I lienrd Mrs. 
IvVnnode rc])oatiiig to them lier invitation to (ome to 
dinner tliat day, and sure enough, Avhen dinner-time 
came, tluy arrived ; so it was evident the ladies of the 
family had got the upper hand at last. Well — Wednes- 
day morning came, and off avc wcMit to Cam])bell Town, 
driving to the inn, and thence walking to the jdace when^ 
tli(‘ cattle show Avas to be, and going round tlie pens, &(y 
You Avill easily imagine that, during this process, my 
(‘lii('f cyc.y and attention Avere not l)('stowed on tlie hoivses, 
caltk', and sheep, but on the countenances and manners 

nf people, and their behaviour to W ; and so far, I 

vas salisfuKl to see that they Avame all quiet and (‘ivil ; 
i)Ut then, the great trial of their ])eImviour had not conn^ 
<>n y(‘t ; and in other respects, things certainly did not 
Inok promising. Tlacards, magnanimously absurd, cei-- 

tiiiiily, but abusive of W , aatcc bcang IniAvked about 

in the toAvii, and all those who felt Avell disposed toAvards 
him secaned to augur ill of the results of the dinner. W(i 
qjciit the afternoon at the house of Mr. Leake (the mem- 
her of Council), and returned to the inn about six o’clock, 
to be ready for the dinner, I to aAvait the n^sult. 
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Tlie dinner did not take place at tlie inn wliere we were, 
but at another at the further end oi tlic village. When 

tlicy went into the room, Mr. C tells me, people 

looked ‘ grim,’ and lowciing ; however, all went on quietly, 
till after dinner, when, tlie usual loyal toasts having been 

given, tlie cliairman rose to propose W s health. Mr. 

0 ^ -who was all eyes and ears on the occasion, saw, 

then, some tokens of tlie feeling which had been excited; 
lie noticed that some of the members barely rose and put 
their glasses to their lii:is, and would not join in the 

cheers, but W got up to return thanks ; and Mr. 

C says he spoke so well, without a pause or hesi- 
tation, that he (Mr. C ) attributes the change of feel- 

ing to the effect of his speech. He said that it would be 
affectation in him to deny that he was aware that much 
painful feeling had been excited by the publication of his 
despatch ; but that he felt that the design and tendency 
of that despatch had been misunderstood, and that 
though this was not the place in which he coidd speak 
further on the subject, inasmuch as they were met for 
agricultural and not for political purposes, it would 
afford him pleasure to give, at another time, to any 
gentleman, or body of gentlemen, from those then 
assembled, an explanation of his meaning in that des- 
patch, which woidd, he hoped, tend to remove the mis- 
conception. Then arose vehement applause, from those 
who had looked most scowling belorc ; and then W^— -i 
true to his intention of keeping these meetings as clear 
as possible of all politics, digressed into the subject of 
agriculture, and gave them an account ot some experi- 
ments he had lately had carried on in connection with 
the subject, which evidently excited their interest, and 
helped, too, I hojie, to convince them that he was exerting 
himself to develope to the utmost the resources of the 
country. In shoi't, the whole feeling of the meeting was 
changc'd ; cordiality seemed quite restored ; other friendly 
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toasts were given, and when W got up to come away, 

lie was, as I have told you, saluted with more respect 
[uul warm feeling tlian has ever before been displayed on 
an occasion. You may suppose that all tliis caused 
us to end the day right happily and thankfully ! 

Eiitalbj^ Monday, October 15. — We came here on 
Saturday, as we intended ; and went yesterday to a nice 
littlii church in a village called Carrick, where the whole 
o^[)ect of the churdi and congregation is more like that 
of an English country church than any I have yet seen 
luM'C. I am in hopes that the despatch storm is beginn- 
ing to ])nss away; at any rate, one of the Lauiva'ston 
|ri])crs, pleased, I suppose, at our coming there, has 

Middenly turned round, and taken up W ’s cause 

furiously; and from wliat our host, Mr. Keibey, has told 
iiu' of his conversation with various people in Launceston, 
]\ '>oenis plain that the violent abuse, the placards which 
vore sLMit out to Campbell Town, but really drawn up in 
hannce^ton, are oidy the work of a i)arty, and that the 
^uMici'al feeling is, at all events, against that mode of 
tc>lifying disapprobation. Most of the shopkeepers in 
Laiiiiceston refused to allow tlie placards to be put uj) in 
tlicir windows ; and the friendly news])aper is denouncing 
by name the few who did allow it! An odd set of 
[K'ople they are, certainly! 

IjuuiceHton, October 18. — The storm has not quite sub- 
sided yet, though I think it has very lumrly, and is only 

iinw kept up by a few ; and I think W ’s cause is 

trium[)hing altogether, for a most absurd thing has 

happened about these Midland Agriculturists. W 

^'>ld them, you know, at the dinner at Campbell Town, 
diat he should be most happy to give an explanation of 
those parts of his despatch which he thought had been 
aiisunderstood, to any gentlemen who liked to call upon 
him for one. They accordingly agreed that a deputation 
dioiild wait on him next Tuesday (the day on which we 

voi. 1. K 
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Lope to be at Campbell Town again on our way Iiome), 
for this purpose. In the meantime, tliey have, it appears, 
been conning over the despatcli, to see what there is in it 
whicli requires explanation ; and when they come thus to 
look into it, tiny actually can find notliing ! ! and they 
luLve been obliged to ask Mr. Clarke to ask W him- 

self to lielp tliein in framing their ({ueslioiis ! ! ! This, of 
course, W will not do. 

Cnnif)beU Toum^ October 23. — I liave not had time to 
write since Friday. On Saturday we drove to Clarendon, 
a placii al)out seventeen miles from Launceston, belonging 
to a ]\[r. Cox. He gave us a good luncheon, and afterwards 
took us out to see what I was curious to look at, viz. some 
of t\\Q largest species of kangaroo, called here ^ foresters,’ 
wliicli abound on liis property, though they are rare in 
most parts of the island. Acroi'dingly, we s(K>n canui on 
a herd ol‘ tliese crmitures, in a part of his p;irk wlmre tiny 
sliowed olFin most amusing contrast witli a herd of deei‘, 
which he also ke(‘ps tlaav : tlu^ gnice of tlie one tribii of 
animals and the awkwardness of the otlier liaving quite a 
comical ('Hect when you saAV them so close together. 1 
Avas rather disap])ointed in the size of the ‘foresters,’ 
Avhieh, I had been told, stood as liigh as a man; but it 
certainly is a laughable sight to see a troop of them in 
motion. The Midland Agiicnltiirists have at last suc- 
ceeded in framing some queries on the subject of tlic 

despatcli, and W wrote down Avhat he had to say 

in answer, and read it, and the de])uiation went away 
apparently satisfied; but I shall iievim think of Cainphcll 
Town again without thinking of a political stoi’in. 

Hobart Touii^ October 29. — On ^itnrday evening the 
‘ Swift,’ a small man of war bing, arrived here Avitli 
the state prisoners on board, Messrs. Smith OTlricii, 
Meagher, McManus, and O’Donahue : they are rather a 

troublesgme charge, and 1 think W would have 

been full as well pleased if they laid been sent anywhere 
but here, and placed under anybody else’s jni’isdiclion 
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and send tliein to wheel barrows on the wharf, or break 
.stones on the roads, like any ordinary convict, it would 
si]n[)hfy the matter very considerably : but such does 
not appear to be the intention of the Home Govern- 
jiieiit ; and yet the orders they have sent out are not so 
precise but that it seems as if they ])urposely left a 
oood deal to tlie dis(‘retion of the individuals under 
whom the prisoners are placed. Thus, tlie directions 

oiveu to W are, that if they beliave well, and promise 

to adlun’c to the regulations established here, hois to give 
them tickets of leave at once: if not, he is to put them 
under gr(mk'r rc'straint. A ticket of leave places a person 
in an anomalous position, — a kind of half and half slate 
helweeii freedom and bondage: it allows him to live on 
Ills own means, if he has any, or else to earn his living in 
liny way he pleases; but, on the other hand, he must live 
111 any district of the island that the Govei’iior appoints, and 
may not Icaive that distri(*t without a pass from the police 
magistrate. He is under the surveillance of the authori- 
lii''^, and subject to the summary convict law, Avhich is 
(lillerent in many respects from, and much more severe 
lluiii, the ordinary law, under which the free inhabitants 

live, d'lie prisoners are to be landed to-day, and \V 

lias no place to send them to, in the lirst instance, but the 
erdiiiary prisoners’ banaicks. I su])[)ose, however, that 
they Avill not stay there long, but soon get theii* tickets of 
lea\e, and proceed to their different destinations; for 

W is quite determined on one point, which is, that he 

^dll not allow them to remain together, but will distribute 
them into diderent districts. The orders which Captain 
Aldhain, the commander of the ‘Swift,’ received about 
their tivatinent while on board, were also somewhat 
Vague : they wcu'c to be fed as convicts generally are on 
hoai'd ship, unless their health, or other circanistiDtres, re- 
‘l'iii'(‘d a better di(‘t. Th(‘y had each a cabin to himself, and 
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were not obliged to wear a convict’s dress. In short, they 
seem to be treated neither like one thing nor the other, 
neither as convicts nor as free men. 

October 30. — I liave been very busy all day, so I must 
steal a little time tliis evening to tell you how W — - 
has gone on witli his state prisoners. Yesterday morning 
he set to work conning over the instructions he had 
received about their treatment, and framing therefrom a 
minute, which lie gave to Mr. Nairn, the Deputy Comp- 
troller of convicts (the Comptroller-General being absent), 
to show him how to proceed. In pursuance of these 
directions, Mr. Nairn went on board the ‘ Swift,’ and 
informed the prisoners that they were to have tickets-of- 
loave, provided that they would enter into an engagement 
to obey certain regulations common to all ticket-of-leave 
holdci's (such as reporting themselves periodically to tlie 
police magistrate of the district in which they reside, &c.), 
and not to use the comparative liberty which a ticket 
would give them, in making any efforts to escape. For 
three lioui’s did Mr. Nairn remain on board, explaining all 
this to them, and waiting for*their iimtim answers to the 

ofler. At last these answers were brought to W , 

and they were as follows: Mr. Smith O’Jfrien and Mr. 
MAIanus would not come to any terms with the Govern- 
ment at all : they would not accept a ticket of leave, they 
would make no promise or engagement, nor do anything 
which would seem to imply acquiescence in the situation 
in which they were placed. Mr. Meagher also does not 
like to bind himself by such promises for an indefinite 
time, but will enter into such an engagement for the next 
six months ; while Mr. O’Donahoo, the wisest of the four, 
I think, thankfully accepted the Government terms, and 
only begged that he might be allowed to live in town, 
because, having no money of his own, he should, he said, 
be obliged to earn his living, as he had hitherto done, in 
an attorney’s office', and this he coidd only do in town. 
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To all this W soon, sent a reply: he acceded at 

once to Mr. O’Donahoo’s request, which appeared reason- 
able ; he has also granted Mr. Meagher’s, as it seems 
evident that the home government wishes him to lean to 
the side of indulgence ; and he will therefore send him 
to Campbell Town, there to reside for the present, on the 
footing of a ticket-of-leave holder, only charging the 
police magistrate there to lay his hand upon him the 
moment the six months are over, and either make him re- 
new his engagement, or j)lace liim under restraint. And 
Messrs. O’Brien and M‘Manus had their answer too : and 
it was that since they declined taking their tickets of leave, 

lie (W ) should be compelled to ]>lace them more on 

tlic footing of prisoners ; that they would therefore be sent, 
Mr. O’Brien to Maria Island, Mr. McManus to Salt Water 
iiivcr, where they would be obliged to show themselves 
M) many times each day to the Superintendent of these 
blatioiis, and would be confined within strict limits, not 
allowed to go beyond a certain distance from the station. 
Still they are to have certain indulgences : they will 
each have a little house to themselves, and not be com- 
piled to work ; but W ended by informing them 

lliat any attempt to escape would have the eflect of sub- 
jecliiig them, in every res])ect, to the ordinaiy treatment 
of convicts, and causing them to lose the indulgences they 
at present retain. They are to be shi[)ped oil’ for their 
(let! illations to-moiTow morning. 

It was a great pity ever to send them out on such half 
and half terms. Why should so much more indulgence be 
allown to a convict of good birth and education than to 
any other? It is true that the punishment of transporta- 
tion would fall more heavily on the gentleman than on 
one belonging to the lower classes ; but so, I think, it 
ought to do ; because the superiority of his education and 
circumstances make a crime in him more inexcusable ; 
particularly when, as in the present case, he has made use 
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of his superiority to load Ills ignorant and uneducated 
countrymen inio crimes. Therefore, if Messrs. O’Brien & 
Co. really had been sent to wlieel barrows on our wharf, 
in grey jackets and leatiua’ caps, I do not think they would 
have had more than their deserts; and all that can be 
said in favour of the ])rcsent system of treatment is, that 
the Ikigiish certainly are a generous people, and do not 
lik(i to tread upon the fallen foe : for which let us give 
ourselves credit, even though our generosity may be 
sometimes rather mistaken. 

Hobart Town., November 2. — Devarest , — I 

finished my last letter on Tuesday evening : on Wednes- 
day morning I amused myself by watching, from my 
bedroom windovA, whiidi ovm’looks the harbour, the 
embarkation of Mr. Smith O'Brien for his destination, 
Maria Island : liis companion in folly, Mr. McManus, 
repented almost at the last moment, and accepUal his 
ticket of leave ; and so also have two new state prisoners, 
who arrived the day before yesterday, Messrs. Martin 
and Dolunly ; so Mr. O’Brien is now the only victim. 
Captain Aldham, of the ‘Swift,’ who dined Avith us that 
day, says that Ins (Mr. O’Brien’s) present mood of mind is 
cn'ideiilly tliat of Avi.diing to be made a martyr of; lie 
Avould really like to be treated Avith severity, tlmt he 
might have somelhiiig to make -a sensation, and excite 
eommiseration Avith ; and he will ]n'obably, therefore, be 
extremely disgusted Avith his situation on Maria Island : 
no martyrdom, no grievance, and nobod ij to bear of it'd 
he had om^ ! 

November 27. — A very heavy gale from the S.W., 
which is still raging, has blown in both the ‘ Rattler ’ and 
th(5 ‘ Windermei’c,’ so that Ave are full of letters — thank 
God ! very satislactory ones. The letters l^y the ‘ Rattler ’ 

give ns a full accoimt of Judge M ’s appeal, and its 

result; Avhich Avas, that the Privy Council Acere of opinion 
that substantial justice had been done, in spite of some 
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little irregularity in the form ; and tliercfore they did not 
hesitate to confirm the decision of the Governor and 

Council against Judge M . I must tell you, for 

the sake of tlie legal credit of my good man, that the one 
])oiut in which there was a legal irregularity was one in 
Avliich his opinion was overruled by the majority of tlie 
Kxccutive Council : his own method of proceeding would, 
it appears, have been exactly tlie right one. 

Decemher 6. — The state prisoners are beginning to show 
olfa little of their wisdom and good conduct. Mr. Smitli 
Obrien wrote a letter the other day to liis companion in 
('xil(‘, Mr. Meagher, with a copy of verses of liis own 
composing, setting fortli liow lie had been oppressed, ill- 
ihcd, nmrdeml^ and I do not know wliat besides, by tlie 
‘ tyrant Denison,’ Mr. O’Brien, however, liaviiig refused a 
ticket of leave, is still in the (‘ondition of a convict, conse- 
(|U(Mitly all his corresjiondence is subject to ins])eetion ; 
and this inoreeau was accordingly opened at the Comp- 
troller-GeiiciTd’s Onice, and returned to him, with an 
iiilimatioii that he could not be allowed to disseminate 
(Inillitions ol that sort. The other prisoiuas, meanwhile, 
arc, it is strongly susjnicted, setting up a newspaper hei*c, 
to 1)0 (allied ‘ The Iiish Exile and freedom’s Advocate,’ 
or some such name; phuxards were ])ut up in the town 
some days ago, announcing the first number of this 
])a[)(‘r to coineiaut on the 5Lh of January next. From the 
toii(3 of the placards, it is evident that the paper will be a 
\Iolciit one; and there is more than suspicion, almc'ist 
jJOMtive pro()f, thattlurse state prisoners arc the authors of 

il. W , iKWvever, is waiting for quite decisive evi- 

Jeiice before he takes any sfop in consequence ; mean- 
^'^hilo, he has possessed himself of one of the placards, in 
rctidiuess to send it home to Lord Grey, as a specimen 
G the language they arc holding, if it is proved to be theirs, 

vhich there seems but little doubt. 

January 11, 1850. — We had a rather amusing account 
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the other day from Dr. Dawson, the principal medical 
offi(!er, of his visit to Maria Island, and interview with 
Smith O’Brien. 

It appears that tliat worthy is getting very tired of his 
confinement, but still cannot bring liimself to ask' for his 
ticket of leave, whicli he refused when it was first oflered. 
He has not been, or has not thouglit liimself, quite well 
lately, either; and he is evidently under the delusion that 
his case is exciting great interest and sympathy here, and 
that somebody or bodies will ask for a ticket of leave for 
him, thus allowing liim to gain the comparative ficcdom 
without compromising his own sulky dignity. He gave 
sundry insinuations of the kind to Dr. Dawson, evidently 
hoping that he would do so, but this hope proved vain. 
Dr. Dawson was very sorry that he had not been well, but 
in answer to the idea that the confinement did him harm, 
reminded him that his remaining there (le[)euded only on 
himself, since there could be no doubt that a ticket of 
leave would be granted him, if he asked for it ; and he has 
desired the resident medical officer there to pursue the 
same line, watching his health and giving him any little 
extra indulgence in the way of diet, that may seem 
advisable ; and to keep impressing on him tliat if he rc- 
quii'es change, it depends upon himself to get it, by the 
simple process of asking. 

To Mrs. Denison. 

Iloljurt Town, February 13, 1850. 

My dearest Mother, — I shall not close this letter till tlie 
next vessel is about to sail, but I shall scribble away wliat 
I have to tell, for, as I am going up the country next week, I 
might not find time to finish the letter. Three vessels 
arrived from California yesterday and the day before, 
bringing some gold, and more promises of success to 
emigrants, so that tlie population is now at fever heat. 
The prices of flour, potatoes, &c. liave run up nearly 
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50 per cent, for they seem to say that provisions arc 
likely to be scarce in California, owing to the difficulty 
of finding storage room for goods which may be landed; 
so that the people must be dependent on casual supplies. 
fA'tters have been received from several parties who 
liave emigrated from this colony; each of these is, 
of course, coloured with the peculiar character of the 
writer, and typical of the success he has met with: but 
the accounts, on the whole, are such as to tempt the 
gambling spirit of mankind, for the place would seem 
to be like a lottery where there are many prizes, but 
also many blanks. Those to whom strong health has been 
granted, who have an aptitude for toil and a willingness 
to work, are certain to do well: they who have gone to 
California from a mere wish to indulge an idle disposition, 
to get wealth without labour, are ])robably wors(3 off tlian 
tli(‘ywere here. There does not appear to be much 
()l)ening for the educated classes ; at least the letter’s state 
that many (pialified to work with their lieads, are obliged 
to trust to their hands, and are earning five dollars, or 
iian'c than a pound per day, by sweeping the streets, or 
heeling barrows like common labourers. The state of 
society does not appear to be quite so bad as one would 
have imagined, considering tlie character of the popula- 
tion congregated together: in fact, I suppose, gold is so 
plentiful that it is not worlli stealing: at the same time, 
as Lynch law prevails, the puuislmierit is so sev('re upon 
th(^se caught or even suspected (for very trifling evidence 
satisfies Judge Lynch) as to deter many who might other- 
wise feel inclined to tamper witlitlieir neiglibour’s goods. 
Tlicse colonies will derive a benefit from the discovery of 
the Californian gold, for a market will be opened for a 
time, at all events, for their produce; but they will suffer, 
and I am afraid severely, by the drain in their population. 
We have now eight or ten vessels loading for San Francisco, 
even from this small place, and as each will take a full 
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cargo of emigrants, we sliall lose tlie persons upon whose 
labour we depend to get in and reap the crops, which are 
to bring a return of Californian gold. All this goes to 
prove the necessity of keeping up a steady stream of con- 
victs, whose services may be depended on. Free emigrants 
make this merely a stepping stone to California: their 
]nassages are paid to Sydney and this place, and they sliip 
themselves olf by the very next vessel to San Francisco. 
T was talking the other day to an intelligent captain of a 
vessel trading between this place and Adelaide, and was 
informed by him that the price of labour in that colony, 
notwithstanding the immense immigration wluch took 
])lace last year, was still full double of the rate here, and 
yet here our prices arc (piite as high as in England. 
Cod bless you, my dearest mother. I hope in my next 
hitter to give you an account of my ti’i]) into the new 
country, and a satisfactory report as to its ca])abilities. 

You]’ adectionate Son, 

W. I). 


The immcHliate obj(;ct of the following hTter to the 
Jlisliop of Tasi]iania, was to bring under Ids noti(‘e the 
working of the system of lay agency among the Wes- 
leyans : but the reason why I felt bound to call his lord- 
ship’s attention to this arose out of a conversation I had 
with the chaplain of tlie renitentiary, or great convi(‘t 
establishmciiit at Hobart Town. I Avanted to learn from 
him Avhat the elU'Ct of his miinstrations had been upon 
the ‘"U'eat body of the convicts ; tind I was not, I confess, 
surprised when he told me that upon the mass he could 
make no im|)ression : now and then, however, he said that 
individuals were brought to a sense of their condition, 
and showed evidence of genuine repentance ; but these, as 
socn as tludr period of punishment was comjdetcd, and 
they Averc released from prison, nearly always joined the 
Wesleyaiis. When I expressed some surprise at this, he 
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ii|)pearcd to tliiiik it almost a matter of course; and tlic 
j(>a.sniis lie gave led me to agree with him. 

^ While the convict is in gaol (he said) he has me 
to talk to ; I am always ready to read with him, to give 
liim advice, to reply to doubts, to hold out hopes and en- 
roui ageinent to him. So soon, however, as he is released 
from gaol, he is thrown upon his own resources : the 
(haplain of the parish cannot give up to a single individual 
the amount of time which I was too glad to devote to the 
]i]aii when in gaol ; he has other duties to perform. The 
liberated convict, therefore, feels the want of that familiar 
intercourse which he had with me in the Penitentiary; 
and while he is in this uncomfortable state, feeling a loss 
which he knows not how to supply, one of the lay agents 
of tlie Wesleyans hears of him, seeks him out, speaks to 
liiin in language which he comprehends, points out his 
(Idlciciicics, asks him to attend their worship and in a 
short time, induces him to become a member of the Wes- 
Ifvan body. It is not so much that he leaves the Church 
of Fnigland, in point of fact he was but a nominal member 
of it; but he joins a body with whom he finds the sym- 
patliy and help which he in vain sought for in the Churcli.’ 

This led me to make some encpiiries as to the working 
of the Wesleyan system ; and Mr. Poyce, the superiiilen- 
(li'nl of that body, happening to pay a visit to ITobai't 
Town, I got from him a good deal of information on this 
Mil)j(H‘t, and a copy of the ])amphlet alluded to in my let- 
ter to the Pishop, which I j'ead with great interest. Tlie 
letter will explain the view which I took at the time. 


To the Bishop of Tasoimiia. 

My dear Lord, — I send you a little pamphlet forwarded 
to me by Mr. Boyce, the Superintendent of the Wesleyans 
ia these colonies. I do not ask you to read the whole of 
h', but merely to look at the general tabular return at the 
^'I'd, wlmre I have turned down the page. It would 
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ai)|)ear from this that the We^leyaiis have no fewer than 
tliirty-seveii places of public worship, although they have 
only six uiiiiisters; the deficiency being made up by 
twenty-seven local preachers and forty-eight class readers. 
It has often struck me that we should do wisely to take a 
hint from other Christian bodies ; and that in a colony like 
this, where the population is scattered, and the means, botli 
in men and money, at the disposal of the Church, very in- 
adequate to her wants, we might call upon the voluntary 
energies of such as are willing to devote a portion of their 
time to furtlier the work of the Church, in strict subordi- 
nation to those appointed by law to guide and direct. 

I have ofUai thought, since I came to the colony, that 
tlie organisation of the Church, while well adai)ted for a 
country wliere the population is collected together in den.'<e 
masses, is .altogether unfitted for a state of society like 
ours, wliere families, and even individuals, are dotted about 
the country, far beyond the reach of any resident minis- 
ter, and only accessible by either a travelling missionary 
or a zcnrlous lay brother who would voluntarily undertake 
to visit these stray sheep at stated [leriods. If this be 
the case in this countiy, it is, as far as I can learn, tea 
times as bad in New South Whales. 

Would it not, then, lie as well to attempt to organise a 
system adapted to the wants of the colonies, kee|)ing ia 
view, of course, the great priiudjiles of Church goveiu- 
nient as adopted by the Church of England, but modify- 
ing the details so as to suit our present and probable 
future exigencies? Wliile 1 say ‘these colonies,’ I mean 
more especially to lader to this. You could carry out a 
plan at once here without much trouble, but a combined 
system which would embrace New Soutli Wales, South 
Australia, Fort Phillip, &c., would most probably mc('t 
with opposition, or would have its details so modified as 
to render it practically inefficient. 

I have long been conscious of the evil arising out of the 
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absence of proper, or indeed I might almost say of any 
religious instruction : it would be hopeless to expect to 
obtain funds for the purpose of supporting a sufficient 
inunber of ordained ministers, but something might be 
(lone to fillup the gap occasioned by the absence of these. 
I ought to apologise for writing thus to you, but I feel 
cure that you will excuse a stc)) which I have been induced 
to take by a wish to benefit the Church, and to extend 
the advantages whereof it is the channel. 

Yours very tiaily, 

W. D. 

Tt will be seen that, in this letter, I have assumed the 
existing organisation of the Church to be well adapted to 
the state of things in a country where the population is 
orouped together in large masses. Further consideration, 
;iii(l an experience of the evils arising out of the absence 
of ivligious training in the colonies, in America, and in 
kiinlaiid, has c(wnpelled me to alter this ojiiuion. I feel 
coiuinced that the system of lay agency, by which each 
iiu'inber of the Church is made an ellicient working man, 
iidvocatc^d above as eminently fitted to convey religious 
Irullis and principles of action to the scattered population 
of a colony, is still more needed, and still better adapted to 
supply the wants of the crowd^al population of our towns. 

Tlu' Church of England, under its existing organisation, 
is very like a regiment, or a collection of regiments, having 
llic ranks of the commissioned oflicers but scantily filled, 
vhilo it does not possess a single non-commissioned officer, 
h'tliro, Moses’ father-in-law, pointed out to him that in 
itiaiiaging such a body as that of the Israelites a grada- 
tion of officers from the captains of thousands to the 
‘■apiains of tens, was a matter of necessity ; and the expe- 
I'icnce of military men will bear out my assertion that these 
uiuidations of rank are absolutely essential to the jiroper 
organisation of a military body. The analogy lietwecm 
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a regiment ami a Cliiu’ch is not, perhaps, at first sight, 
very close, but a little consideration will soon show its 
correctness. 

The clergyman lias to deal with* a mixed population, 
equal iu numbers, in country jiarishes, to a regiment: he 
has to look after their moral discipline, to teach them their 
dutic‘S, to reprove neglect, to exhort to good conduct; he 
has, besides, to find time to read, to think, to keep his 
mind active; and he has also to perform his duties as a 
luisband and a father. Who is sufficient for all these, even 
ill a country district? And with what hopeless eyes must 
a clergyman, who has tlie care of a large town population, 
look upon his e.harge ! To the colonel of a regiment we 
give three commissioned officers to each conqiany, and 
four 01’ live or more non-commissioned ollicers, whose 
special duty it is to look into all the petty details of the 
daily life of a soldier: to the clergyman we give no lu'lp. 
A very trifling acapiaintance with the character of the 
population in the country parishes will testify to the total 
tailure of the existing system, even in these; wliile in tla^ 
large towns everywhere, and in London above all, it is 
h('ai‘t-rending to witness the state of things wliich ])revails 
in the districts where the poorer class(‘s are congregated 
together, where life presents but few pleasures and fewer 
hopes; where there is little fear of man, because there is 
but little that man can take away, and wIutc there is still 
less fear of God, whom few have been taught to reverence 
or love. 


To Admiral Beaufort, 

llobavt Town, ^\ny 3, 1850. 

Uy dear Admiral,—! got your letter, acknowledging 
the receipt of the chart of the harbour of Hobart down, 
and am very glad to find that it was worth your accept- 
aiico. I shall be ul)le shortly, I hope, to send you the 
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other side of Storm Bay, 80 as to complete the outline of 
the entrance to tliis place. 

Keppel, in the ‘ Ma3andoiV came inliere a few weeks 
to look for a infzen mast; I oflered him the choice 
of a stick, or tlie mizen mast of the old ‘ Anson.’ He 
took the latter, as he found it sound; but I should liave 
l)('en glad to have sent liome one of the sticks which I cut 
down for liim: the only objection to it was its weight, 
which was about double that of ])ine. During his stay 
]i('re, I got him to send his master in a small schooner, 
wliu'h I lent him, to make' some soundings, and I forward 
you the tracing of the results of his labours: the weather 
was unfavourable, or we should have had a better dis])lay 
of results. Sx to six and a half fathoms is the least water 
inside tlie Iron Pot light, and the general depth is twelve 
to Ibiii’teen fathoms. May, tlie master, is a very worthy, 
liiird-working man; and I should be glad to find employ- 
ment for him as harbour master when an opportunity 
oll'ei’s. I am in hopes of seeing Ih'skine in the ‘ Ilavannalf 
down litu’e soon, when I will try to have some moi'e 
soundings taken; or if Oliver, in the ‘Ply,’ could giv(‘ me 
II month or so mext spring or summer, I should be glad to 
aetsoniidiims of the harbour of Port Davey. I shall soon 
have the survey of the outline of it finished : I have got 
an ord('r for lOO loads of blue gum timbm' for the dock- 
yinds, and will send such as has seldom been seen, as far as 
irngtli is concerned. I can give 150 feet easily ; many ol' 
die trees measure that up to the first branch, tlie total 
lieight being 200 or ‘dTO, and the girth fi'om twenty to 
tliirty fi'et. The heart wood is not used; therefore, we do 
iint g(it very heavy logs, but for planking or sided timber 
it would be invaluable. Deck timbers could be got in one 
piece: I have known four keel pieces, each 120 feet long, 
<‘iit out of one tree. I shall be glad to hear from you 
neca^ionally, when you have a few minutes to spare. 

Yours very truly, 

' W. D. 
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To Mrs, De7iison. 

August 28, 1850. 

My denrost Motlier, — The last packet brouglit me a 

letter from E with a satishictory account of the effect 

produced by a despatcli of mine on the subject of the new 
constitution of these colonies, upon men who had been 

bitterly o})po.sed to me in the business of Judge M . 

lie also told me that the Government approved of all I 
had done in the case of Smith O’Brien ; and, indeed, tlie 
result has shown that the precautions taken were not 
more than necessary for the security of the prisoner. 
About ten days ago, a report was floating about town 
that O’brien had escaped. I mentioned it to the Comp- 
troller-General, who told me that he had that very morn- 
ing received information that the aitcm])t had been made, 
but that it had been frustrated by tlie courage and 
presence of mind of a convict constable. The report of 
the esca[)e was a little premature, but it was considered 
by the i)ersons engaged, that their arrangements were so 
complete as to render the matter certain. They had 
bribed some of the people employed about the station, 
and had communicated with O’Brien tliroiu^h an Iiisli 
Boman Catholic priest. lie was informed that a small 
vessel would be off the island on a certain day, and that 
a boat would be sent ashore for him, into which he was 
to jump, and the vessel would sail immediately for Cali- 
fornia. The Government, however, had had some sus- 
picion that an attempt would be made, and in conse- 
quence a constable was ordeicd to keep watch over 
O’Brien, without allowing liimself to be seen ; the prisoner 
having been ])ermitted, for the sake of his health, to move 
about for a short distance from the station, in company 
^viih an oflicer. Well, the vessel came abreast of the 
island ; O’Brien was walking with the oflicer (whom he 
had bribed) on the shore ; tlie boat pushed ofl'with three 
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nicn, and got witliin twenty yards of the land, O’Brien 
rushed into tlie sea to get on board, when out came the 
constable with liis musket; the men in the boat threw 
Jown their oars, came to land, and were walked quietly back 
some thirty yards into the bush. O’Brien, who had got 
into tlie boat, and was trying to push oflf, was compelled 
to come out of her, a hole was knocked in her bottom, 
and as he refused to walk back to the station, the three 
men who had come to rescue liim were made to carry 
liim. Was not this a most absurd termination ? A boat 
was then sent after the ^^cssel, and she was taken pos- 
session of. I have sent O’Brien to a ])lace of more safe 
custody, and have told him that I do not propose to take 
anv special notice of this attempt to escape, but that 
should it be repeated, I should treat him as an ordinary 
convict, and send him to work with the gang. He has 
('vidently been contemplating his escape from the bc'gin- 
iiing, fuul this has made him refuse his parole, which I 
beli(ue his sense of honour would notallow him to break ; 
l)ut this scheme, like all others in which he has meddled, 
lias been a failure. Even supposing that he had got on 
hoard the schooner, the wind was so light that the whale 
boat which would have been sent after him, would have 
overhauled the vessel in half an hour, and recaptured 
him. 

Septeiiiher.—^miih O’Brien has Avritten to say that he 
will tak(i liis ticket of leave like the other state prisoners, 
if the Government wdl pardon the Su])erintendent Avhose 
iuglig(‘uce allowed him to make the attempt ! A 
modest ])roposal, is it not? It would seem that he fixncied 
he Avas conferring a favour upon the Government by 
aecGpiiiig his ticket of leave. HoAvcver, as he is begin- 
ning to nibble at the bait, I dare say I shall soon get rid 
cf him. 

Your affectionate Son, 

W. D. 

VOL. 1. L 
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CHAPTER V. 

PllODUCTS OK VAN DIEMEN’s LAND SENT TO THE EXHIBITION OP 1861-- 
JUBILEE ON THE INTRODUCTION OF REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS— 
THREATENED DIFFICULTIES WITH IRISH REBELS— MCMANUS APPLIEg 
FOR A WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS — DECISION OF THE JUDGES ON 
M‘MANUS’s APPLICATION— breach OF PAROLE, AND ESCAPE OP MCMANUS 
—TRIP TO THE EAST COAST— SEAMS OF COAL— ‘ PARADISE ’—DISCOVERY 
OF GOLD IN NEW SOUTH WALES — A MODERN ABSALOM — LAKE TIBERIAS 
—JOURNEY TO LAUNCESTON— CHANGE IN PUBLIC FEELING— OVATION ON 
RETURN TO HOBART TOWN — HONOURABLE MENTION OF VAN DIEMEn’s 
LAND IN THE GREAT EXHIBITION — MR. BECKER — A FOREIGNER’S DE- 
SCRIPTION OF AN ENGLISH ELECTION— POLITICAL PROSPECTS UNDER THE 
NEW LEGISLATURE— SMITH o’bRIEN MEDITATES A SECOND ESCAPE — DIS- 
COVERY OF GOLD AT PORT PHILLIP, AND ITS CON8EUUENCES. 

'Fo Mrs. Denison. 

Docember 17, 1850. 

My Dearest Mother, — O’Brien is tired out at last, and 
lias taken liis ticket of leave — having given his parole. 
A deputation of Irish convicts sent an address to him, 
asking him to accept the offer of the Government, and 
as lie only wanted a reason for changing liis mind, he at 
once made a merit of as.senting to their request. He 
accordingly came up from Port Arthur a day or two ago, 
Avas met by a body of his admirers, and cheered to 
the inn. • lie has now gone up the country. 

We have got up a show of the articles which Ave are 
going to send to the Industrial Exhibition, and Ave really 
muster a very respectable assortment. We shine most in 
ornamental woods, several kinds of Avhich will be sent 
home. Our timber, too, is sure to be remarked for its 
lengtli and scantling. Then Ave have a great variety of 
jiroduce from Norfolk Island, such as Cayenne pepper, 
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arrow root, &c. and more manufactured articles from the 
country than you would imagine. 

Your affectionate Son, 

W. D. 


Extracts f rom Journal, 

Februaiy 1861. 

Dearest M , — I despatclied a letter tlie day before 

yesterday, but I had not time or space then to tell you of 

a dillieulty with wliich'W and his Government are 

threatened tlirough the means of tlic judges. Keally 
he is unlucky where judges are concerned : that last strife 

^vith them about Judge M , the dog tax, &c. cost me, 

at least, no small anxiety, though W was always 

liopeful and cheerful about it ; and so he is about this. 
1, too, think this is less likely to have any unpleasant con- 
K‘f|uencesto himself than that was, though he says it may 
involve the Government in most awkward difficulties. 
The case is this : some of the Irish rebcTs, Smith O’Brien’s 
companions, had behaved ill, and had in consecpience 
lieeii sentenced to three months’ hard labour in Tasman’s 
I’eniiisula, for which -act of ‘tyraimi/ and despotism^ 

\\ had been very much abused in the colonial 

])a])ers. That, to be sure, does not matter much ; but one 
of the ])risoners, McManus, has actually got some lawyer 
to take up his case, and to apply to the judges for a writ 
of ITabeas Corpus which, as I understand it, is a writ 
summoning the Government to show cause why they have 
detained him on the reninsula. The lawyers have setup 
tile most extraordinary pleas on this occasion : first, that 
tile GoverniiKmt has no right to subject any Irish convict 
to the same treatment to which the English convict has to 
'‘iihmit ; second, that the Home Government, the Queen 
lierself, has no right to coerce, or compel to work, any 
<'‘>uvict here at all ; in short, to do anything more than 
Hinply transport them, and let them be, out here, 
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entirely free agents. Of course this assumes that the 
whole system of Government in all the penal colonies 
(except Gibraltar and Bermuda, for which they say 
there is a special Act) has been illegal from the beginning ; 
a pretty bold assumption, I think, on the part of one or 
two colonial lawyers, who have never been heard of 
beyond this island ! One can hardly imagine the judges 
admitting such pleas for a moment ; but they certainly 
have taken the first step towards it, for they have granted 
tlie writ of Habeas Corpus. It now remains to be seen 
wlietlier the Law Officers of tlie Crown, the Attorney- and 
Solicitor-General, wlio are tlie legal spokesmen of the 
Government, will be able to make a satisfactory answer to 
these pleas, or such a one, at any rate, as will be satisfac- 
tory to the judges. If not, you see at once what a dilli- 

culty W is brought into ; for it cannot be supposed 

that he is to abandon all control over the convicts, and 
turn them loose u])on the island ; (a pretty state the colony 
would be in if lie did ! ) and yet, if lie docs not, he is 
keejiing them under a restraint which the judges deny his 
legal right to do, and I suppose every vagabond wlio can 
get a lawyer to ])lead his cause, may be bringing an action 
against the Government for false imprisonment ! ! I hope 
I have made all this clear to you ; but I am so entirely 
out of my de])th in talking of legal matters and Habeas 
Corpus, that I think it is doubtful. 

Diesday, 1] . — The prospect brightens! The Law Officens 
liave actually found the missing Act whicli empowers the 
Government to treat the Irish convicts just like the 
English oiKis. Most extraordinary it seems to me, that 
they should not have known of its existence here before, 
or where to look for it ; and I do not believe that it was 
they that found it, but the Deputy Comptroller-General of 
Convicts. However, it is well that it is found, for now 
there will remain no plea for McManus’s lawyers, except 
that most extraordinary one of the Queen’s not having 
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power to work or imprison oonvicts here at all; which I 
slioukl think was hardly admissible. Moreover, I hear 
tliat tlie Chief Justice (may his shadow never be less !) 
expressed a very satisfactory opinion, even while granting 
the writ of Habeas Corpus ; he said that he granted it 
ill deference to the opinion of his colleagues, but that he 
liiinself saw no reason for doing so. 

]Vedne>^day^ 12. — This week has been fixed upon for 
the Jubilee consequent upon the arrival of the Bill ; ^ and 

today is the great day of all. Yesterday W and I 

rode to the Orphan School, and finished our visit there by 
proclaiming a holiday for to-day: an announcement which 
was received with many smiles, and followed by many 
cheei's, and by an exclamation from a very small voice in 
tlie rear of ihe circle of boys, ‘What! all day to-morrow? ’ as 
if that were an amount of happiness which his mind could 
liardly grasp. The town was very prettily illuminated 
ye>tt‘rday evening, to the great delight of our children, 
wlio had never seen anything of the kind, and who were 
allowed to sit up rather later than usual to see it. To-day 
is a general holiday; but it will be anything but a holiday 

to W who, first of all, has liad to be present at tlie 

living of a feu de joie, &c. by the troops; and next, to go 
lo a hirgc dinner for six hundred persons, laid in a tent in 
ilie domain. A deputation came to invite him, and he 
ihoiight it would be both right and politic to go; but as 
Ihe dinner was to be at two o’clock, and as it is a very hot 
day, and he was threatened with a headache before he 
went, I am afraid he will be fit for nothing but to go to 
hed when he comes home. I find that at this moment 
(divec o’clock) the dinner is over at any rate, for there was 
in be a royal salute fired the moment the Queen s Iiealtli 
was given after dinner, and that has been banging away 
while I have been writing this last sentence. 

^ The Bill granting representative institutions to the colony. 
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Friday^ 14. — Well, dearest M , the affair of Wednes- 

day passed off superlatively well, and W , wonderful 

to relate, came back having entirely got rid of his head- 
ache! and it luis never returned upon him since. He was 
most particularly well received, cheered as ho rode here 
and there among the crowd looking on at the festivities, 
again most enthusiastically when his liealth was drunk, 
and again on his departure ; in short, there was a marked 
tone towards him throughout the day, and among all ranks, 
as if the tide of popularity was taking a turn in his favour. 
T think, too, that he must have spoken well: at least I 
gathered as much from the words, and still more from the 

manner of Mr. C , who is always most anxious for his 

success on su(*li occasions, and wlio came home looking 
quite elated. Ilis, W ’s, [)rin(*ipal speech was in pro- 

posing ‘Success to Van Diemen’s Ltmd under its free insti- 
tutions’; and t am told that what lie said was straight- 
forward, and to the purpose, and clothed in such plain 
language that all who heard (amongst whom there was 
of course a great mixture of ranks and classes) would 
enter into it, and go along with him in his meaning. I 
must say, the whole of the public rejoicings on this 
oc(’asion have been most creditable to the colony. It w«as 
pleasant on Tuesday night, the night of the illumination, 
to see the crowds that walked about the streets, all so 
quiet, so remarkably orderly and well conducted: any 
lady might have Avalked through the town (some did, and 
took their children with them to see the illuminations,) 
without .seeing or hearing the slightest thing that they 
could have wished children not to sec or hear; and this 
in Hobart Town, which, if you remember, we were told 
before we came out here was such a place that no lady 
could even walk in it at all. On Wednesday it was the 
same : in all the speeches, &c. at the dinner there seemed 
a determination to avoid any subject, political or other, 
that could give the slightest opening for anything offensive. 
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February 21. — Dearest M , — I am not, I think, in 

a fit state to write to you to-day, for I am in a tumult of 
evil passions ; from which preamble you will pretty nearly 
rfucss what I have to tell, viz. that the M‘Manus case 
has this morning been decided against the Government ! ! 
and that in an extraordinary way too, for the judges 
tlirew over the arguments of McManus’s lawyer, and yet 
decided in his favour. The grounds on which they have 
ordered the discharge of M‘Manus are, first, that they 
have no legal evidence that he was a transported offender 
at all ! and secondly, whereas he is known to have been 
sentenced to death, they have no legal evidence that he 
was pardoned or let off that sentence, and subsequently 
transported. It really almost amounts to this, as Mr. 
Wihnot remarked, that they had no legal evidence that 
he was not hung!! Docs not this sound as if law and 
common sense had really very little to do with each other? 
Joking apart, the Judges’ decision is that some little 
lo'^al form or other is wanting in the warrants under 
which these men have been sent out, and that therefore 

W has no legal power to restrain them, no power to 

prevent their going where they like, or leaving the island 
to-morrow, if they choose ! ! Now is not this an awkward 
slate of things? and the tremendous feature in the business 
is that this applies not to the Irish rebels only, but to 
every convict on the island, except those wlio, having com- 
mitted an olfencc here, have been sentenced by the autho- 
rity of the colonial Government! All those who have 
been sent out from home since the very first day ot the 
colony have been, it seems, sent out with the same defect 
(or what the judges and lawyers here call a defect) in the 
legal forms: any or all of them, therefore, may be claim- 
ing their freedom at any time, and resisting, even to the 
d('ath, any constable or anybody else who should try to 
prevent their walking off; at least, the Law Ofiicers say, that 
after this decision, any convict who should even murder 
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a constable who might attempt to prevent his escape, could 
not be puiiislied for it, because his detention by that 
constable would be illegal I 

Febniary 27. — I liave not been able to write for several 
days, so now for a history of what has been going ou. 
In the first place, the decision of the judges is beginning 
to bear its bitter fruits, for O’Donohue, the other Irish 
rebel iindc}* sentence in the Penitentiary, has applied for 
a writ of Habeas Corpus, and the same lawyer who pleaded 

for McManus has taken up his cause ; meantime W 

after much consideration and discussion of the matter 
with the Law Oflicers, has determined to send an order 
to IVPManus (who has gone off to Launceston) to deliver 
himself up at the privsoners’ barracks there, in order 
tluit he may again be sent down to the penal station ; 
and if, as seems most probable, he will not obey this 
order, directions have been sent to tlu' police magistrate 
and the proper authorities there to take him up. I do 

not like this measure, for I am afraid that W may 

be incurring a great responsibility ; and yet, in truth, the 
state of things seems so de.sperate, tliat one does not know 
what he can do better, for lie cannot leave all his prisoners 
at large in this .sort of way. 

March 3. — I have heard an extraordinary piece of 
news to day, viz. that McManus has walked off alto- 
gether! He refused to obey tlie summons to delivm’ 
himself up at the prisoners’ barracks at liaunceston, and 
when constables were sent to apprehend him, he iras 
taken eery pleaded his illness as rendei'ing him unable 
to move, and <jave his parole not to attempt to escape, if 
they would only leave him where lie was, instead of taking 
him to the hospital. This was done accordingly, and 
when the doctors came to see him the next morning, he 
was gone ! Does not this show what a mistake it was to 
treat these men so differently from ordinary convicts, and 
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]io\v little worthy they arc of the distinction, since their 

word of honour sits so lightly upon them ] W has 

tlioiight so from the beginning, and I rather question 
whether, under all the circumstances, he would have 
•iliowcd McManus’s house to luive remained so entirely 
luivvatched had he known of it. 


To Mrs, Denison. 

Hobart Town, Marcli 12, 1851. 

My dearest Mother, — Since I last wrote, I have been 
absent ten days on a trip to the east coast. Erskine could 
not take me in the ^ILivaimah,’ but lent me his tender, tlie 
‘ Hranible,’ to take me I’ound to tlie Seliouten Islands and 
to a point to the northward of these islands, marked 
MKwiglas Elver’ on the map, Avhere it is intended to sink 
for coal, which will be ship[)ed at a smalt harbour pretty 
close to the pits. A portion of my object was to inspect 
tliis luirbour, and ascertain whether, in case of a gale 
from the eastward, shelter could not be prociii’ccl by a 
short jetty or breakwater. The coast at this particular 
spot, and indeed all the way from the Schoutens, is coni- 
p(ccd of a coarse kind of granite, very easily decomposed ; 
and the state of the rocks upon which the sea dashed bore 
c\i(lenc(J to the force of its occasional action. The whole 
of the coast lim; is rugged and bold, the outline of the 
hills being very marked ; the colpuring is better than 
wc find elsewhere in Van Diemen’s Land, the water 
rctaiiu'd in the fissures of the granite causing the green of 
the herbag(i to be more vivid than rve sec it elsewhere at 
this time of year. We had a very succ.cssful trip ; rounded 
Cape Pillar in a gale from the southward, before which 
we scudded all night, and found ourselves in the morn- 
iag at our destination. We landed, and walked to a larm- 
house at al)out a mile from the landing [dace, where I 
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got a horse and a guide to take me to the coal mines : 
I went down the shaft and inspected the workings, and 
then returned, killing two snakes in my way. I inspected 
the liarbour, whicli was sufRcient for the craft likely to 
use it, and embarking, set sail again at five o’clock. We 
had, however, to beat back to the Schoutens, and did not 
get into the passage between them and the mainland 
till the next evening ; then we anchored pretty close to 
the sliore, and I landed to inspect the works carrying on 
by another company. 

The coal here is very peculiarly situated. I mentioned 
above, that the wliole range of coast was granite ; the 
opening of the mine was about a mile from the coast, and 
the scam of coal lines out to nothing as it abuts against 
the granite, but gradually thickens as it leaves it, till it 
gets to be about four feet in de])th. This was worked 
for about a quarter of a mile, and the seam then ap- 
parently terminated against a mass of basalt. However, 
by sinking a shaft, in contact with the basalt, to the 
(hqith of tliirty-six yards, the scam was hit upon again, 
passing under the basalt ; the actual depression being 
about sixty or seventy feet, caused by an overlying mass 
of lava about two hundred yards in width, on the other 
side of which the workings were interrupted again, and 
coal was found at its oiiginal. level. After inspecting 
the works we embarked, and set sail to stand over to 
Waterloo Point, at the head of Oyster Bay; but were 
driven down to the soulhwa,rd by a gale and thunder- 
storm. We made our way the next day up to Waterloo 
Point, where I took up my abode with a Mr. Meredith, a 
wealthy settler. Here we were very comfortable, and 
the ollicers of the ‘ Bramble ’ luxuriated in their short 
run on shore. We rode up the country to visit a Quaker 
settlement, where several families had congregated to- 
o'ethcr : the land was more cultivated than any that 1 
have yet seen in the country. I left Mr. Meredith after a 
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visit of three days, and rode down the coast about thirty- 
five miles to Spring Bay. Gardens and orchards seem to 
flourish on the coast, and cider is made to a great ex- 
tent, supplanting, as in Devonshire, ale and beer among 
all classes of the population. I slept at the house of a 
settler at Spring Bay, and as there was no church at 
hand, I started early on Sunday morning to ride to a 
township called Buckland, where there was* a churcli and 
a clergyman. My way to Buckland took me through 
‘ Baradise ! ’ whicli I found to be the valley of a river, evi- 
dently a torrent in rainy weather, for the bed was com- 
posed of licavy boulders ; this bed I had to cross twenty 
times at least, and I never saw a more troublesome and 
tiresome road both for man and beast, and I cannot think 
it well named. 

Your alTectionatc Son, 

W. D. 


Jo Mrs, W. II . 

Hobart Town, March 15, 1861, 

Dearest S , — Wo want your good man to lend a 

lielping liaiid to tlie colony. William’s object is to make 
known to the English mercantile world what magnificent 
hmber there is in this country, and how avcU suited for 
sliip-building piiiposes ; and we thought that your 

William, through his connection with the E s and 

L s, would be able to get at several of the Liverpool 

merchants, and induce them to look at the specimens ot 
timber Avhich we have sent. We wished to get it lioine 
to the great Exhibition, where we hope to make sonui 
lillle figure in the ornamental Avood and timber line ; but 
at the time there was not a vessel in the harbour long 
enough to take the plank which had been saAvn as a 
specimen.^ 


^ Tile specimen of timber alluded to above was a plank originally !<><» 
fc(jt long, and two feet wide at the smallest end, which was sawn at the 
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E Mr acts from Journal. 

Hobart Towd, May 2, 1851, 

Dearest , — I begin a letter this afternoon, because 

I do not like to pass many days together without con- 
tinuing my journal. During the last three days, W~ 

and his Council have been quietly going through their 
business, without storm or opposition. 

Monday., May 5. — I was rather premature in saying on 

Friday that W and his Council were getting on 

smoothly and quietly, for that very day, the placid state 
of things changed. Since then I have often thought of 

an expression of dear P ’s, in the last letter I ever 

received from him, in which he said, judging from wliat 
he had seen in Canada, that colonial legislators were ‘a 
troublesome team to drive.’ Newer were truer words 
spoken, I think, at least as far as this colony is concerned; 
and, as a proof of it, I will tell you what they have done. 
On Friday, when they came to the second reading of 
the Electoral Bill, arranging the new constitution for llie 
colony, according to the Act of I’arli anient, the party 

convict cstabliHlimerit at Fort Arthur. Tlie followiii^^ dimensions will give 
some idea of the size to which the Eucalypti grow in \'an Diemeids Laud. 
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Fifty f('ct in length of this nion.‘^trous plank were broken oil in getting it 
out of the bush ; hut the remainder, 12(5 feet in length, wa.s sent to Liver- 
pool. I measur(d a log lying on the ground near Port Arthur, which was 
twenty-nine feet in circumference at twenty feet from the ground, w'bere 
the log had been cut. 'Iliis wa.s fifty fei't in length, and w«.s lying close by 
the tree, as it had been felled: the timber was quite sound, and at tho 
smallest extremity, seventy-five feet from the ground, tho circumference was 
nineteen feet six inches. This was evidently a larger tree than the one out 
of which the plank was cut. 
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wbioli lias always systematically opposed the Government 
]iioved for the delay of the whole Bill. This, in itself, is 
rather amusing, when we know that two of these men 
took a proniinent part in a public meeting, which was got 
lip a month ago, for the purpose of questioning^ and in 

fact, of censuring, W ’s conduct in delaying, as they 

said, so unnecessarily long, to bring the new Act into 
operation. Now, these very men are proposing further 
delay ; which certainly looks as if they were determined 
to opiiose the Government at any rate, even though they 
are oldigcd to contradict themselves in so doing. The 
iiiajorily of the Council voted for going on with the Bill ; 
whereupon this amiable minority instantly took up their 
liats, and walked out ; a step which had the eflect of 
stopping the whole business few that day, because the 
Council cannot continue in session unle^ss a certain 
]iunil)er of members are present ; and as one of those 
wlio usually support the Government was absent, one 
was wanted to make up a quorum. This, in foot, 
aiuounted to an attempt on the part of the minority to 
comped the majority to ado[)t their views. More than 
that, Jlr. G , one of the minority, came baedv after- 
wards and told AV that he and the rest of his party 

were' determined not to appear in Council at all, unless 
lu! consented to put off the second reading of the Bill. 
Happily, this device will not succeed, for the absent 
member is expected back to-day, so that there will 
prol)al)ly be a sullieicnt number of Councillors ])rcsent 
to carry on the business without this ill-conditioned 

minority. W looks upon this conduct as unfair and 

most unseemly; accordingly, he gave Mr. G ‘a bit 

ef his mind ’ on the subject during their conversation on 
ki’iday evening, and since then he has written to him and 
to tlie other members of his party, what seems to me a 
^viseand temperate letter, telling them, as, in fact, he told 
Mr. G , that he was ephte willing to postpone any 
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particular clause of the Bill, which was thought by the 
members of Council to require further consideration, but 
that he would not delay the whole Bill, which had been 
acknowledged to be necessary ; and giving, at the same 
time, though in temperate language, his opinion of their 
conduct in attempting to coerce the majority of the 
Council, and deserting their duties as Councillors the 
moment tliey found their own views successfully opposed. 
I liave not done justice to his letter, but this is something 
near the general purport of it. 

T imday^ 6. — The refractory members yielded to 

W ’s letter so far as to appear again in Council, and 

])ass the second reading of the lillectoral Bill; but no 
sooner was it proposed to go into committee upon it, 
than objections and jiropositions for delay began again. 

It was in vain that W proposed to proceed with tlie 

sinqde parts of the Bill, and only to post])one those 
clauses which required further consideration. Nothing 

would satisfy them but an adjournment ; and W 

assented to it, because though he can, in the present 
Council, nc'urly always command a majority by means of 
the ollicial members, lie does not wish, unless when 
absolutely necessary, to push a question on by force, 
against the wish of the non-official members : accordingly 
the Council stands adjourned till Monday the 19th. 

To Earl Grey, 

June 14, 1851. 

My dear Lord, — From the tone of your confidential 
despatch, and from that of a letter which I received from 
Colonel Jebb, I feel that the repoiis from Australia, as 
to the jirogress of the anti-transportation movement, have 
to a certain extent created alarm lest the result of the 
movement should show itself in some decided step, such 
as was allowed at the Cape, and the convicts should be 
prevented from landing. I have written to your Lord- 
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^liip in a public despatch upon the subject, but as I shall 
not probably have an opportunity of forwarding this 
Jocuincnt for some time, I take advantage of a vessel 
galling to Batavia, and send you a few lines, in order to 
assure you that all the reports of the progress of the 
Australian League against transportation are gross ex- 
aggerations. Here, in Van Diemen’s Land, I can testify 
to tlie fact that not only has no opposition been made 
to the landing of the convicts, but a most marked anxiety 
lias been shown to benefit by their services. The demand 
for labour is greater than I have ever known it at this 
time of year, and there is every appearance of a continu- 
ance and extension of this demand : out of a hundred and 
twenty-three men available for hire, ninety were engaged 
tl]e first day. 

Your Lordship will have probably heard, ere this can 
reach you, of the discovery of a gold field in New South 
Wales. Thousands are flocking to the diggings, and there 
every reason to dread a most injurious extension of 
tlie Clalifornian mania, exaggerated, as regards ourselves, 
hy its proximity. Shepherds arc leaving their flocks in 
New South Wales ; ships are laid up in Sydney harbour, 
as the sailors leave them and go to the diggings, and the 
price of every article has risen enormously. Here we 
arc protected from the evil to a certain extent by the 
presence of the convicts, a class who cannot leave the 
colony; but should a sudden change in the policy of the 
Ooverninent ])ut a stop to transportation, we shall feel it 
most (lce})ly in the ruin of most of the landed proprietors, 
’^vlio form now the basis of a sound and healthy popula- 
tion. 

New South Wales, too, is as much interested as we arc in 
tfie maintenance of the system, for unless she can procure 
the necessaries of life from us, tlie population must be 
reduced to great distress from actual want of food. I will 
imt attempt to speculate upon the result of this gold- 
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finding in New Soutli Wales ; tlie news is too recent to 
furnish any data ; but under all circuinstances, I trust that 
you will allow me to express a ho])e that no hasty step 
will be taken as regards transportation. I feel certain 
that the change of circuinstances in New SoutJi Wales, 
and the pressure on the labour market there, together with 
the stimulus which the rise in price of agricultural produce 
will cr(?atc here, will do much to neutralise the effects of 
the I^eague ; indeed, several have already expressed their 
sorrow at having joined it, and many of the moreunscru- 
puhms have seceded from it. The convict system is 
working well at present in every way, and I hope it will 
be allowed a fair trial. I write in haste, as the vessel is 
about to sail, but I could not allow the opportunity to 
escape of laying the true state of things befor.e your 
Lordshi]). 

I remain, 3U3urs very truly, 

W. D. 


To Mrs. Drnison. 

llobaU Town, JliIv 0 , 1851. 

ify dearest Mother, — We are all very well, and I liave 
at last passed my Electoral Bill, and shall get it fully into 
operation by November. I made a farewell speech to tlie 
])resent Council in dissolving it, praising and thanking 
those imanbers who had attended regularly and done 
their duty as tluy ought, leaving the others to draw tlie 
inference, if they thought fit, that I did not think they 
had deserved any praise. People here are watching with 
gi'cedy eyes for the first indications of a gold field. I, 
howev(‘r, give no enc.ouragement to the gold seekers. I 
dislike these short cuts to wealth, which, like most othei’ 
short cuts, lead generally into difficulty and danger, 
though some few occasionally make their way by them. 
Even to those who have been successful, the moral effect 
of wealth easily acquired is and must be hurtful. One 
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gi'cat difficulty I have to encounter arises out of the 
deficiency of properly qualified people to carry out the 
various works required. I am obliged, therefore, to be 
dii'cctor of public works, as well as Xiicut. -Governor j and 
the result is that plans lack the benefit of the action of 
t^cvcial minds upon them, and the execution fails for want 
ol eliiciciit superintendence. I very much wish to carry out 
aiy views on the subject of education ; to withdraw it 
from the control of the Government, and to place it in 
the hands of local bodies, subject of course to certain 
legal restrictions. 

1 eople who talk about the benefits of education are too 
apt to look for immediate results. The action of educa- 
tion upon a given individual may show itself pretty soon, 
but a generation or two must jiass away before we can 
liojie to produce any great and general eflbct upon the 
mass of the community. This, however, instead of beim-^ 
a reason against working, is, or rather ought to be, an 
inducement to commence action as soon as possible. 

Your affectionate Son, 

W. U. 


Extract from Journal, 

July 10, 1861. 

My dear The ‘ Calliope ’ anchored this morning, 

and about two o clock in came our old riymouth acquaint- 
aiae, Sir Everard irome, and brought me your letters from 
hio. This was, indeed, one ol those feasts of news which 
a'e, as the Eible says, ‘ like cold water to a thirsty soul.’ 

joy to hear that you were all well down to March 22, 
iiud that you were so far on your way home. 

f am amused at the cause ol the ‘ Calliope's ’ coming here, 
'IS explained in a private letter which she brought from 
bol d Grey. Ilis Lordship says that he cannot but feel 
uiiCiisy at the accounts he has heard of the strong 
eeling existing in the Colonies against transportation, and 
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the league which luis been formed to resist tlie reception 
of convicts, tliat lie requested the ‘ Calliope’ might call in 
here, in case William should require the supqiort of a 
man of icar! I Poor man, I suppose the example of the 
Cape has frightened him ; for this really looks as if he 
thought wc Avere reduced to such extremities as to be 
enforcing obedience at the cannon’s mouth, or perhaps 
that the ‘Calliope ’ might have been useful as a place of 

refuge for us, in case W had finally succumbed to a 

set of triumphantly rebellious colonists. Instead of this, 
could he only take a peep at us, he would see everything 
going on peaceably; a noisy paify indeed, talking^ and 
eating public dinners, but doing nothing in the way of 
opposition, 

Jnhj 14. — We are just returned from New Norfolk, 

where W and I have been since Friday. W 

was to liiint on f^atuirlay, and Mr. Sharland wrote to ask me 
to accom[)any him, which I Avas very glad to do. Jieing 

mindful of the request Ave had, to be kind to young P 

a midshipman in the ‘ Calliopef we got leave for him, and 
took him Avith us. Mr. h^harland lent him ahorse, and I 
hope he has enjoyed himself. In point of sport the day 
Avas bad, foi' they hunted a country Avhich Avas so full of 
thick send) or underAVood, that they lost sight of kangaroo 

and hounds almost immediately.- Young P was very 

lu'arly hanged in the course of the business ; for in 
riding through the scrub his neckhandkerchief got 
caught in a bough : happily, his horse Avas more manage- 
able than Absalom’s mule under similar circumstances, or 
the consequences might have been serious: as it was, 
after struggling Avith his dillicukies for a minute or two, 
he succeeded in tearing himself free, leaving his handker- 
chief dangling in the tree, and folloAved the hounds Avith- 
out further damage or loss ; so at any rate, he had a 
holiday and a ride, which, I suppose, is always happiness 
to a midshipman. 
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Jubf 19. — W left us the day before yesterday 

-)n a long tour to the nortlierii part of the island. I had 
1 letter from him this morning dated from Oatlands, 
liis last night’s stopping place, lie gives me an amusing 
fic-count of his visit yesterday to ‘ Lake Tiberias,’ for 
he is travelling on horseback, he is able to digress 
to visit anything wliich he wants to see, or which the 
Fcttlers wish he should look at, for tliey are often glad to 
(,et an engineering opinion from him respecting the 
(‘iipabilities of different localities, and such matters, in 
wliK'li tliey know his experience will make his opinions 
having. ‘Lake Tiberias,’ he says, is a field of 
rushes about five miles in length, with no water to be 
s(H‘n except a shallow strip round the edge of the field ; 
M) diallow, and the supply of water so scant, that he does 
]u)t tliink that anything can be done with it by damming 
ir up. I am unusually at leisure this morning , for Mrs. 
Xixon sent yesterday to ask our four older cliildren to join 
Iheiii and theirs in a boating expedition. Certainly it does 
iioL s('em to me (juite the time of year for such schemes ; 
lH)W('V(!r, the mildness of this climate is such, that the 
])l:iii is not anything like what a similar one on the 19th 
of January in England would be, and as the day is 
dorioiis, still, and warm, 1 have let them go. 

Juhj 22.— Another letter from W this morning, 

eiviiig a very satisfactory account of his proceedings 

i!;»uierally, and a laughable one of his visit to old Mr. 

Avlio has set up as a strong anti-transportationist and 
opponent of Government ; and whose astonishment, there- 
I’niv, at AVilliam’s calling upon him was perfectly ludi- 
oroiis. They have always been on friendly terms, but the 
man did not seem to conceive the possibility of 
^\ illiam’s keeping up any intercourse with him as a 
private individual, when he had so strongly opposed liim 

July 31. — William’s letters continue to be very satis- 
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factory, and to me very amusing, from liis account of 
the difforcut feeling.s displayed by tliose individuals who 
have been opposed to him politically, and some of whom 
are most comically astonished at his shaking hands 
with them, or showing them any little civility. On the 
whole, liowcver, his progress has been most prosperous ; 
he has been well received everywhere, and even appears 
to liave created a reaction in his favour in the minds of 
some who had been prejudiced against him by news- 
])apcr statements. 

Awjmt 1. — T liave had a great disappointment this 

morning in a letter from W , telling me that he would 

not bo back till the 23rd, instead ot the Ifith. Still, I 
think, under all the circumstances he is right to stay ; for 
the fact is, that such an extraordinary fury of loyalty 
has possess(.‘d Launceston and Campbell Town (usually 

tlu! stronghold of opposition) that W is ovcrwhehiKHl 

with their civilities; and deputations come to invite him 
to ])ublic dinners, and such numbers ot jieople want to 
sec him, that he cannot comiily with all their wislios 
witliout remaining a week longer. 

Tlis entry into Tiauneeston yesterday was like a trium- 
phal procession ; numbers of peojile came out on the road 
to meet him ; and he rode into the town with a train 
tliat kept increasing at every step. Mr. Wilmot, who is 
with him, writes to Mr. Clarke, tliat there never has been 
anything seen like the enthusiasm with wliich he has 
been reeei\-cd. I suspect the cause to bo partly that he 
has lately elono a good deal for the improvement ol 
Launceston and its neighbourhood, has extended their 
wharves, built their markets, and is in process of draining 
their swamp ; and })artly that this late discovery of gold 
in New South Wales, and the possibility that it may 
draw ofl' many of the free labourers from this colony, 
has a little opened their eyes to the impolicy of trying 
to stop the introduction of convicts, who may be, for a 
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time, nearly the only labourers they will have left to 
(lepencl on, certainly tlie only ones whom they can feel 

siii-e of retaining ; and thus they begin to see tliat W , 

’wlio has been abused as the enemy of tlic colony 
l)Gcause lie would not join in the anti- transportation cry, 
luis really been its friend in advocating a more gradual 
change, instead of the sudden one which the hot-headed 
auli-traiis})ortation party have been clamouring for. 

Auj]ust 7. — Dearest , — I have little to record except 

the continual delightful accounts I receive from W 

and hear indirectly from Mr. Wilmot (who is with him), 
and through new.spa[)ers and from other sources, of his 
ivally triumphant progress through the country. I am 
almost at a loss to understand what can have (‘aused the 
extraordinary change of feeling which has manifested 
itself. The great majority of the country s(*ttlers, many of 
^rlioin were prejudic.ed against him before, are now rally- 
ing round him, several of them openly saying that they 
liiid him to be a very dilRn'cnt man from what they had 
iiiuigined him to be. Of course', this change, being as it is 
(ijfareiitli/ sudden, inaij not be lasting ; but I think that 
it is not really so sudden as it appears. I believe an 
iiiider-current has been for some time setting in in 
William’s lavoui', as ])eo[)le’s (^yes have o])ened to the 
good he has I’cally been doing. He, good man, gives 
I'litliera ])r()saic reason for it all ; foi- he says in his last 
letter to me, ‘ Prosperity is in fact a great softxmer of the 
heart; the fact of wheat being at ten sliiliings per bushel 
a grc'ut encoiirager of loyalty!’ However, you may 
he siir (3 that he in sober cann'st looks higher than to this 
as the source of the })resent, as of every comfoi t and 
enjoyment ; and accordingly I have a charming letter 
h'om him this moiaiing, written on Tuesday night, when 
he had retired to his room after the fatigues and excite- 
iniait of a vtovster dinner given to him by the inhabitants 
bamiceston ; that is to say, by all the jnincipal inhabit- 
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ants, official, agricultural, and corninercia], not only of 
Launceston but of tlie surrounding country. They sat 
down 112 to dinner, and the reception my good man 
met with was enthusiastic ; his speeches, too, seem to 
have been good and very well received. Altogether tlie 
results of the day gratified him mucli ; and in writing to 
me at its close, he says, ‘ I have thanked God for His 
kindness in enabling me to do what I have doin', to say 
what I have said. How easy it is to be thankful with a 
joyous heart ! God grant that when evil times come, or 
when pain and sorrow take possession of me, I may be 
found equally sensible of and thankful for God’s good- 
ness.’ Perhaps some people might consider this joy 
and thanklulness greater than was called for by so 
comparatively small a blessing as popularity ; but you 
will not think so ; indeed, nobody who had seen howmucli 
William lias had to bear of misrepi’csentation and abuse, 
and the obstacles thrown in Ins way, whether wilfully oj 
not, by those with whom he has had to deal, could hel| 
feeding that th(‘ jircsont state of things does indeed cal 
for gratitude. I too rejoice, and am thankful, mor< 
especially because I feel that prosperity and gratilicatki 
so received will never be hurliiil to him or anyone. 

Vlth . — 1 hear that the p(} 0 ])lc of this town are prepm 

ing a great demonstration to welcome W on li 

return home on Saturday week. Multitudes talk ( 
going out to meet him ; it is said that all the cabs i 
the town arc engaged for this purpose already, ar 
triumjdial arches are to be erected at intervals across ll 
road from O’Brien’s Bridge to the town, a distance 
upwards of three miles. 

Tuesdaif, 19. — Who would have thought, some tii 
ago, that we should ever be put to any inconveniences lie 
on account of William’s popularity? But really sometlii 
like it seems about to take place now, for so many j 
anxious to join the procession to m^et him on his retu 
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^vllo yet cannot do so on Saturday, that a wisli has liceii 
expressed tliat he sliould put ofl' his arrival till Monday, 
ill order that the mass of his Avell-wishcrs may be better 
able to do him honour. Wliethcr he will do this or 
not, I do not yet know, but I have been magnanimous 
enough to write to him and rather recommend it. It 
goes sorely against me to have him away two days longer, 
and one of them a Sunday, but I think, perhaps, it might 
be wise to yield to the wishes of the people ; and besides, 
it the demonstration in honour of him should be a failure, 
ill consequence of Saturday being an inconvenient day to so 
many, it would give a handle to those still ojiposed to him 
which they would not fail to use. 

TiieHclay^ 26. — Dearest M , — 1 have spent the 

last tAVo or three days j'alher in a state of excitement, and 
thereibre thought I would put off writing till all was quiet 
again, and till I could give you an account of the ovation 
oil William’s arrival. Monday morning came at last, and 
(A'cii the weather, which had looked threatening on 
^^alurday and doubtful on Sunday, brighteiual into as fine 
a day as we could wish ; and as I stood at my window in 
the moiaiing, watching the ships in harbour decomting 
tliciiiselves with Hags for the occasion, andwais summoned 
thence by litth' Lucy with an earnest request that I would 
come to lier room, which looks to the street, to see the 
triimijihal arch in its linished state, I could not help feeling 
that the day was, indexed, commencing most auspiciously. 
I kept myself as quiet as my own and the children’s 
excited spirits would permit, all the morning: but at two 
o’clock my share in tlu' day’s Avork b(‘gan ; for the Govern- 
au'nl otliccM’s, u])on mature deliberation, had divided on 
not joining the procession; they thought that their doing 
so Avould give it too official an air, and that therel'ore it 
^vas b(Tter to leave it entirely to the town’s people ; but 

they determined that they, in a body, Avould meet W 

in the verandah of his own house ; and as I heard that 
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many of their wives were very anxious to come there too, 
and hear tlie address of the inliabitants and W — 
answer, I had notliing for it but to throw open the 
veraiidali and lower front rooms, and declare myself ‘ glad 
to see ’ any who liked to come. Accordingly, about two 
o’clock they began to arrive, for tlie streets were ali'eady 
becoming so crowded, that the ladies were anxious to get 
here in good time, to avoid the crusli. 

It was made a complete holiday : the shops were slnit, 
every house almost decorated with Hags or some compli- 
mentary device ; crowds ‘ dressed irf their best ’ wc'ro 
parading the streets, the church bells were beginning to 
ring, and windows, and even hoirsetops, were occupied by 
groups of spectators. Vehichvs of all kinds, from two or 
three stage coaches and six, liired for tlie occasion by dif- 
ferent parties, down to the C{)mmon])lace cab, wc're 
conveying the townspeople to tlie ap])ointed place where 

they were to meet W , and form a procession to 

escort him in. The Committee of Merchants, who liad 
taken upon tliemselves the direction of tlie wliole affair, 
had already gone out on liorseback for this purpose. At 
length, those who had sharp eyes descried the jirocessioii 
a])])earing at tlie head of the long street up which the 
front of our house looks. My blind eyes could not 
distinguish anybody amongst the crowd for some little 
time after, but it was a moment of great happiness when 
I could first distinguish the plumes of my good man’s 
cocked hat flickering up and down as he kept bowing 
from side to side in acknowledgment of the continuous 
cheers which greeted his appearance. In a few minutes 
more, the cavalcade came pouring in ; I was out on the 
verandah by this time with the official visitors, and when 

all the Committee followc^d W , we were pretty well 

crowded. 

Dr. Bedford, a medical man, who was one of the Com- 
mittee, then proceeded to read the Address of the inhabit- 
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ants, prefacing it by a long laudatory speech of his own, 
whicli was well delivered, and generally admired evidently. 
Tlic written address, which he next read, was short, 
simple, and in good taste, I tliought, and William’s reply 
^vas in the same style. As soon as he had finished 
speaking, the cheers recommenced ; and when these died 
away, there was a call for me, originating, I think, among 
tlie Committee; and I had to step forward a little to 
William’s side, and be cheered, and make my bow in 

fieknowlcdgment, and then W thanked them again 

for the compliment to me, and wished tliemgood evening, 
and straightway we both retired into the house. Tlie 
crowd then took the hint and dispersed ; but not till the 
ahove-mentioned coaches and six luul driven one after the 
other past the house, in at tlie upper gate and out at tlie 
lower, each stopping at the door while the passengers, 
ii)sid(^ and out, gave a cheer. 

Neither W nor I saw this part of the business, for, 

as I said before, we had taken the earliest opportunity of 
rotreatii)g into a quieter part of the house, and he was 
soon «amongst the younger children, avIio were beginning 
to get desperate at his non-appearance. You may imagine 
oiir hajiiiy evening aftc'rwainls, tired as we all were ailer 
llie excitements of the day; but delighted to be together 
again, jihaised and thankful for what seems to be the 
cslablishment of a coj'dial feeling lietween William and 
llui people, which is peculiarly to be dcisired now, when 
lu' js on the eve of starting with the new form of Govern- 
iiieiil, the liepresentative Assembly. 

Auijust 30. — An emigrant ship came in a few days ago, 
biinging few letters, but several newspapers, and these 
veiy interesting ones, giving the account of the opening 
of the Great Exhibition. I have been looking very eagerly 
through them to sec what was said about Van Diemen’s 
I^and. I was quite aware, from what I had previously 
^ren, that this coloiiy had sent almost more things there 
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than any other; certainly far more than any except 
Canada and India, which really can liardly be called 
single colonies, but I was anxious that the fact should bo 
noticed, and to a certain extent it is so. One or two of 
the papers compare us flatteringly with the other 
Australian colonies, and I am delighted to see that Lord 
Grey noticed this in a speech in the House of Lords ; 
and said that Van Diemen’s Land had sent more to the 
Exhibition, in proportion to her size and population, than 
any otlier British colony. I am mightily pleased at this, 
partly because I am very anxious for the honour and credit 
of this colony, but chiefly because I think it is in great 
measure owing to William that we have succeeded so well. 
It was he who first stimulated peo])le here to form a local 
committee for the purpose, and he himself has been the 
largest exhibitor. 

Saturday^ September 27. — A liouse full of guests is a 
great hindrance to letter-writing ; two of our guests left us 
on Tuesday, l)ut two more came on Wednesday, and on 
Thursday there came also a Mr. Becker, a German artist, 
who is travelling in this country, and paying his way by 
taking likenesses, — miniatures, which he does very nicely 
indeed. William met him when he was up the couutiy 
some weeks ago, and was much pleased with him ; and 
asked him down here. He is a most amusing pci'son, 
talks English badly, but very energetically. I have some- 
timers great difficulty in keeping my countenance when I 
see him struggling between the rapidity of his ideas and 
the difficulty of giving them utterance, repeating to him- 
self, in a very audible soliloquy, the German words he 
wishes to translate into English, and helping all out with 
an alnindance of most expressive gesticulation ; but I 
would not for the world let him see me laugh, poor man, 
for he is rather shy and sensitive ; but with all that he is 
very pleasing. He is one of those universal geniuses who 
can do anything ; is a very good naturalist, geologist, 
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&c., draws and plays and sings, conjures and ventriloquises, 
and imitates the notes of birds so accurately that the wild 
birds will come to him at the sound of the call He is 
very fond of children, amuses and astonishes ours to a 
(^'cat extent by his conjuring tricks and ventriloquism, 
and, being very odd-looking besides, with a large red 
b(aird, little C stares at him with comical astonish- 

nicntd 

October 21. — This has been an exciting day to Ilobart 
Town ; the day of nomination of the candidates for the 
new Elective Council, and I have been laughing myself 
almost into hysterics at Mr. Becker’s account of it. Ue 
liad, as he said, ‘ never seen English election before,’ so 
Mr. Clarke and Mr. Wilmot took him olF this morning, 
somcwliere near the hustings, to see the goings on ; and 
tlie account he has just been giving to me, in his broken 
English, is worth anything. ‘ It was very funny,’ lie said, 
M could not understand one word, only the groans and 
[]]{] [i|)})lausc and then he proceeded to sliow us (helping 
out his narrative with most expressive gesticulation) how 
^)ne man s])oke a dozen words,’ and ‘then one man 
groaned, another cried, Bravo !’ and then there were boys 
‘ dapperimj ’ with sticks, and ‘ what you call cricl'ct things 
baU i believe he meant. The election for this district is 
over ; there was only one candidate, but there is a contest 
I’or the town ; so we shall have to go through a polling 
,h,y. 

To Colonel Harness^ 11. E, 

Hobart Town, October 27, 1851. 

My dear Harness, — I can quite appreciate the difficulty 
iiiid the unpleasant nature of the undertaking in wliicli you 
are engaged. To cleanse an old office, and to get rid of 

‘ rile career of this unfortunate artist terminated very sadly, lie was one 
of those who perished in Messrs. Burke and Wills’ exploring expedition into 
tile interior of Australia, 
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the jobbing and trickery wliicli has been the produce of 
years, is a task for Hercules: it can only be done 
effectually when tlie reformer is all-powerful himself, or 
when he is thorouglily backed up by the head of the 
Government. Now to expect cither of these requires mucli 
faith, more indeed than is reasonable ; and I am afraid, 
therefore, tliat you will be obliged to content yourself with 
half measures, and that even this partial reform will bring 
upon you much odium. I do not on that account bid you 
stay your hand, God forbid. I bid you go on honestly and 
steiidily, doing your utmost to press upon the Government 
the essential character of the reforms you wish to introduce, 
and oaring nothing for the clamour raised by those who 
consider that they have a vested interest iu the abuses 
which they connive at. I would advise you, however, to 
record upon ))aper the whole extent of your views. Do 
not allow them to be cut down or carved away bit by 
bit ; if you are not to carry them out as a whole, let the 
blame rest upon those who have not allowed the I'eform 
to be effectual. 

Now, as to myself ; I have been working steadily against 
a current here for upwards of four years, and have had 
the pleasui’C of seeing myself gradually making way. 
I do not anticipate much trouble with the new Legisla- 
tive Assembly, but it is very diffuailt to calculate on the 
course of a ](‘gislative body, ily object is to carry out 
the principle of sclf-Goverument to the fullest extent; to 
introduce the municipal system everywhere where it can 
work effectively. It is, I believe, quite true that I could 
do the work mucli better myself than these municipal 
bodies will be able to manage ; but it is not merely the 
work that is to be looked to, but the cultivation of habits 
of consideration and self-confidence; to generate a powiT 
of discriminating and judging as to matters in which the 
j)ublic are interested. A failure in a scheme is a good 
lesson both to engineers and legislators ; and a man who 
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lias once tried to work with other men will, after a time, 
by his own Ihilurcs, be more diary in judging of the eon- 
duct of the Government. 

I will send you copies of my education and other Bills. 

I am tliinking of trying to deal with a more dilTicult 
question, that of Church Government, by bringing in a bill 
can powering each religious community to elect represen- 
tatives, and constitute a governing body, to wliich body 
the task of framing rules and laws for the government of 
tlie church or community will be given over. This may 
pi'ihaps be demurred to, as going too far ; but I have a 
f'cliiig that when this is once done, the cfTect will be to 
promote union between the churcdies, Avho will see how 
Iritliiig the difrerences are which separate them, and who 
Avill 1)0 disposed to pass over these for the sake of that 
unity which is so essential — an unity of principle, not of 
opinion. I have filled my paper, so good-bye. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 


To Miss II . 

November 10, 1851. 

Dearc'st M-- , --The elections for tlie new Legislative 

(h)uncil are, with one exception, over, and the anti- 
tr;iiisj)()i‘tatio]i party have of course a lai'ge majority, but 
tlieir tone is wonderfully tamed down from what it was 
hcl’orc I made my [)rogress through the country. Previous 
to tliat, the opposition fancied that they might carry 
(veiythiiig in their own way; now, however, tliey find 
tliat Lliere is a strong body of settlers, who, if tluy are 
averse to transportation, are at all events well satisfied 
witli me, and who would be quite willing to let me carry 
out my views, which, in all j)robability, when developed, 
will be found to be more truly liberal than those of the 
niost ultra opponents of Government. I only hope that 
my representatives in the Council, the Government officers, 
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will take the proper tone, — that of conceding all that 
ought to be given up gracefully, without attempting to 
make a favour of it, and maintaining, tooth and nail, the 
proper distinction between the functions of tlie Legislative 
and tliat of tlie Executive. However, we shall soon see 
of what stufi’ they are made. My work will be to supply 
the Government members witli all such facts as may be 
useful to them upon any given motion, to keep them up 
to tlieir collars by advice, and occasionally something 
more than advice. There is a feeling prevailing here, 
both among the settlers and the officers of Government, 
that tlie interests of the Govc'rnmcnt and those of tlu! 
settlers are directly opposed to each other. It will be a 
difficult matter to eradicate this feeling, which is a most 
dangerous one; it renders the Government officers desirous 
of keeping back information, under the idea that it may he 
used against them ; it lenders the settlers suspicious that 
more is done under the cloak of official secresy than could 
bo o])enly justified. I propose to be quite open with my 
Council. I shall point out to them all that they can do, 
give them all the information in my possession with rela- 
tion to this, and my advice as to the mode of doing it : if 
they will take this advice, well ; if not, they must go with- 
out the advantage which Avould result from this harmony 
of action. 

I had a long and kind letter from Sir John Burgoyne a 
few weeks ago, and liavc written a lengthy epistle in 
return. He encourages me to continue in the course I 
have chalked out for myself, and wliich I have found to 
be successful, I mean a steady perseverance in working 
forwTird to a given object. He warns me never to be 
daunted by opposition, but to set my foce like a flint, and 
to be utterly regardless of all the abuse which may be 
lavished upon me. Nothing can liave answered better 
than this, which is the course I have pursued. I was 
abused most savagely at first ; but by degrees, as the 
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people saw tlieir roads and streets improving, tlieir wharves 
and docks in course of construction, while, at the same 
time, their debts were being paid off, they began to have 
confidence in me, and to believe tliat I was, at all events, 
working usefully for them. With my new Council I 
expect to liave a battle, but as I aift bringing forward 
measures of a very liberal character, and as I propose to 
take the initiative in all the reforms wliich may fairly be 
considered necessary, the chances are that their opposition 
will be paralysed. However, enough of these local 
politics, wliich, though they of course occupy my mind a 
good deal, do not do so at all hurtfully. 

L has, I dare say, told you that we have got 

a Oerinan artist in the house. Becker, for tliat is his 
name, is a most amusing companion. He and I consort 
\ciy well together, for he is a dabbler in all those 
.sciences with which I am, to a certain extent, con- 
^ersallt, so that we meet upon common ground. He is 
v.riting liome to his friends in Germany a very satis- 
lactoiy account of this country, wliich he will have re- 
printed ill England ; so that, by degrees, a more accurate 
knowledge of the facts which relate to the condition of 
society here will be gained. I have asked Lord Grey to 
M'lul uut a Government Commissioner to report on the 
^lat(‘ of things in all these colonies ; by this, authoritative 
iiiforiiiation would be gained, whereas now, you at home 
iirc obliged to balance the credit due to dillercnt classes 
of information. 

Yours affectionately, 

W. I). 


Extract f rom Journal 

December 26. — I wish I could give you an idea of the 
^‘Xtraordinary state these Colonies arc in, in consequen(;e 
the astounding discoveries of gold at Port Phillip. 
Gililornia seems a mere nothing to it. The gold is to be 
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picked up ill abundance close to the surface of the 
ground ; it is sometimes even seen glittering amongst tlie 
grass. Those wlio left this place a few weeks ago to 
try their fortunes, are already in possession of seven, 
eight, nine, or eleven lumdred pounds ; and in Melbourne, 
people are so reckTess of their money, that a man goes 
into a shop, buys something which is perhaps worth 
tliirty shillings, throws down a five pound note, and refuse? 
to take liis cliange! Gold is so plentiful that they do not 
care how they throw away their money. The account of 
the state of things there is perfectly dreadful, and I con- 
fess I think there is quite enough to make one feel a little 
uneasy as to what will come of it. At Port Phillij) they 
have odered ten, and, I believe, twenty shillings a day to 
labourers to reap the harvest, and cannot get it done at 
that price. Mr. Latrobe, the Governor there, wrote over 

to \V the other day a letter wliich, in its distressed 

tone, really almost rivals ‘the groans of the Britons;’ 

and the burden of it is to implore W to send him 

some soldiers, pimsioners, anybody, who can act as])olicc; 
all their own police having left them to go to the dig- 
gings. Mr. Latrobe seems to think there will be some 
serious outbreaks and disturbances shortly. 

Here, we are of course far better oT than this, inas- 
much as gold lias not yet been found in this colony, I am 
thankful to say, and there is a very efnehmt police; while 
there are prisoners to reap at least a part of the harve^t; 
but, even here, there are not enough of them to do all 
tlie work, and we hear that one or two settlers liave 
actually turned in their horses and cattle to eat down 
tlieir rijKming crop of wlicat, from the impossibility ol 
getting it reaped. The tradespeo])le in the town can 
hardly carry on the war at all, and some of the bevt 
of them are tlireatening to close their sho])s, from tin 
impossibility of getting men. Th(‘ very vessel which i; 
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to take tins letter is now lying down tlie river, as far as 
possible from shore, and with a policeman or two on 
board to keep the men from deserting. The whalers can- 
not get together a boat’s crew to contend for the prize at 
the Kcgatta ; all the world, in short, is going to tlie 
diggings. I am in daily fear of hearing our own men- 
servants give warning, in order to go. Altogether tlie 
htate of tilings is really very serious ; but some good will 
come out of it at last, as good always does in some way. 
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CIIArTEE VI. 


OrENTNG or THE FIRST KEPHESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY— REGATTA — ESCAPE OP 
MEAGHER OP THE SWOIIO— EMIGRATION TO PORT PHILLIP, AND CURIOUS 
RESULTS— SINGULAR VARIETY OF VICE-REG \L LIFE IN THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE AUCKLAND ISLANDS— MODE OF ASCERTAINING VALUE OP GOLD 
DUST — diggers’ PURCHASES — THEIR RECKLESS EXPEN DiTURE — THE 
COLONIAL SECRETARY CHANGES SIDES — ACCIDENT TO BRIDGE AT 
PERTH— LOCHINVAR A DELUSION— DRAINAGE OF LAUNCESTON SAVAMP— 
REGATTA AT KANGAROO POINT — VISITS ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE 
ISLAND— RUNAWAY HOUSES— COLON I \L HOSPITALITY— COUNCIL TACTICS- 
INCAUTIOUS PLEDGE AND CONSEQUENT DIFFICULTIES— DAIRY FARMS— 
RACES— queen’s PLATE — THE HOME GOVERNMENT DECIDES ON THE 
CESSATION OF TRANSPORfATJON— KMEUTE AMONG THE DIGGERS AT PORT 
PHILLIP, AND DEMAND FOR TROOPS FROM HOBART TOWN — LETTER OX 
EDUCATION— TARLE TURNING— ENFORCED REDUCTION OF HOSPITALITIES 
—RUMOURS OF AN APPROACHING MOVE. 


Extracts from Journal, 

January 2; lH.52. 

Dear 1 ':st , — Now tliat T liave got rid of tliat immense 

business of ]iroviding for my Christmas tree, 1 will begin 
my letter to you, in tin; first place wishing you all many 
lia])py new years, Tuesday was tlie day fixed for ilie 
members of the ucav Council to meet and choose their 
Speaker, after Avdiicli they Avere all to dine lun'c, at least 
they Avere all asked ; but tAvo or three of them were far 
too grand in their patriotism to come, for Avliich act of 
discourtesy tlie papers have been abusing tliem ; so they 
will liave the satisfaction of finding that they had better 
have behaved more civilly, as far as their popularity was 
concerned. Yesterday (Thursday, NeAV Year’s Day) Avas 
the great day of interest to me, for it was the day fixed 
for William to open the Session of Council in form, and 
read his address ; and I was much interested in watching 
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tlie little indications of general and particular feeling on 
tlie occasion. I thought there was something both in the 
tone of the newspapers, and in the behaviour of some of 
llie members on Tuesday, the day they had met and 
dined here, which showed a better spirit tlian I had 
anticipated. Tlie elected Speaker, ]\lr. Dry, hearing that I 
wished to be present at the formal opening of the Council, 
])laccd at my disjiosal a great space in the body of the 
lioiisc for any ladies I might like to bring Avith me. This 
enabled me to invite a great number of ladies to accom- 
pany me, which many were glad to do ; two o’clock was 
the time appointed for the opening of the Council ; and 
ulioiit a quarter before two we ladies all betook ourselves 
to tlie scene of action. Down came the Speaker to meet 
me on niy arrival, and hand me to a chair that he had 
resi'i'ved for me in an excellent place for seeing and 
licaring, almost close to William, and facing the members 
[111(1 spectators. A few minutes before two, the guns 
[iinumnced William’s approach, and punctually at the 
liour lie walked in ; was received with the proper formal- 
ilics, and seiited himself. One rather laughable thing 
occurred at this stage of the jmocecidings ; as soon as 
William Avas seated, the Speaker annouiuicd that it Avas 
liis kiXcellency’s command that the members should 
resume theur seats. Now it happened that the House was 
so crowded with spectators, amongst whom were an 
iinineiise number of ladies, that the members had given 
iij) their seats to them ; so that when the order was given, 
not a single member had a seat to resume. 

My good man read his sj>eech remarkably Avell. I had 
never heard him read an address in public before ; and I 
kit a little anxious lest he should be nervous before this 
unusually large assembly, and on this unusually exciting 

occasion ; but W read as if he was utterly uncon- 

M‘ious of the existence of nerves, composedly and dis- 
tiiK'tly. 
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In this small community, where everybody knows 
everybody, I had the advantage of knowing nearly all the 
members by sight ; and I took many a glance down the 
rank of the oppositionists, with an anxious desire to know 
what they thought of it ; but one cannot gain much from 
people’s countenances on such an occasion. 

For anything further I must wait the result of the 
debate on the answer to the address, which has, I believe, 
been going on to-day. At any rate, W was lis- 

tened to with very great attention, botli by members and 
spectators; I was ]>leased with the quiet orderliness of 
these last, and of the whole sccaie. When the address 
was fiiiislied, and a copy of it had been requested by the 
Speaker, and handed to him, William exchanged bows 
witli the Speaker and members, and Avalked out, attended 
by tliem as on his entrance ; and presently afterwards, 
we ladies also returned to our respective homes, I to give 
the finishing strokes to the arrangements for the Christ- 
mas tree and children’s ball in the evening. This affair 
went ort‘, as usual, Avith great success. Our Germnu 
friend, Mr. Becker, Avas a host in himself on tlie occasion; 
he lighted and decorated the Christmas tree in the true 
German style*, and made it kxde extremely pretty ; then 
he performed sundry conjuring tricks for the amusement 
of the younger ])arty Avho assembled first, and altogether 
he made himself of the greatest possible use. 

Thursday, i). — My lettei' does not jirosper. We are 
hardly yet out of the bustle Avliich has characterised the 
last tAvo AV(*(*ks. Last Monday, for exanqde, Ayas the day 
fixed for the long postponed regatta, so no Avriting could 
be done on that day. The chief interest of the day lay in 

the contest for the great prize Avhich W had ])roposcd 

last year for Avhalers of all nations. He thought it might 
be an additional means of attracting Avhalers here ; and he 
seems to me never to lose any opening for making known 
the resources of the colony, or increasing its tiuflic. The 
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gold, however, at Port Phillip rather interfered witli our 
great race, as with everything else ; for the whalers found 
great difficulty in keeping their crews together. How- 
ever, there was a pretty good muster of whalers’ boats to 
contend for the prize : some English (that is to say, belong- 
ing to these colonies), some French, and some Americans. 
Tlieir start was beautiful, and the pulling throughout 
remarkably good and qui(‘k ; and I am sure it will gratify 

L to know that not only the winning boat, but tlie 

second and third boats also, were English ; then came in 
one of the French ones, but the Americans were, in racing 
language, nowhere. 

January 10. — Those mcxst troublesome of prisoners, the 
‘Iiish rebels,’ arc beginning to distinguish themselves 
ngain. ‘Meaglier of the Sword,’ as he. used to bo called 
in Ti’cland, lias made his escape ! He was, like tlie others, 
indulged with a ticket of leave, on his parole not to 
cscaiie, according to the orders of the Home Government, 
but he is off notwithstanding. He went through the 
form, it is true, of writing to the authorities to say that 
lie resigned his ticket of leave, and withdrew his parole ; 
bill, he took care to be ofl’ before this intimation could 
reac'h them, or at any rate, before they could possibly 
take; any steps in consi^quence. Now of course as a 
tieket-of-leave hokhu’, he was bound to come in and 
resign his ticket to the magistrate, and as a man, he has 
jii^t as completely broken his word as if he had never 
gone tln*ough the form of writing to the authorities at all ; 
fur be must clearly have taken advantage of the liberty 
allowed him on parole to make all the necessary prejiara- 
tioiis fur his ilight, and then to start before they could 
pisdbly take any steps to stoj) him. r)ut the idea of 
‘lumour’ entertained by these Irish rebels, seems to me 
I’atlicr a strange one ; and pcrliaps the Government at 
lioine will lind out now that they made altogether a 
i^istake in treating them like honourable men, as prisoners 
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of war, rather than as convicted felons. However, there 
seems some reason to hope that Meagher has not yet 
succeeded in leaving the island, so he may be recaptured, 

‘ in which case,' says W , ‘I will send him to Port 

Arthur, and make him bottom sawyer ” under a very 
good “ top one.” ' 


To Mrs. Denison. 

Hobart Town, January 20, 18*^2. 

My dearest Mother, — ^Tlie emigration from this colony 
to Victoria continues to increase, but it will not attain its 
maximum until about March. The dry season in Victoriu 
has, by reducing the amount of water in the streams and 
gullies, put a stop in many places to the operations of the 
gold washers, and has in addition induced such an 
amount of disease among them as to cause many to leave 
the ground. About Mandi the autumn rains may be 
expected, the weatlier will become cooler, and the whole 
working population will Hock away to the gold-hunting 
to an extent which will leave us dependent very mueh 
upon our prisoners. I liear daily of instances of men who, 
having left tliis a few weeks ago, have returned with a 
quantity of gold varying in value from 100/. to 700/.; 
now one cannot wonder that, witli such a prospect before 
their ey(;s, everyone who can wield a thekaxe should rush 
oil' to seciu'e such a golden harvest. I went on Sunday 
last to visit two old pensioners of mine, the man being 
niiu'ty-four years of agt*, and the w'omaii upwards of‘ 
eighty ; I found them botli full of wonder at the luck of 
one of their neighbours who had come back with a gold 
watch, and a gold chain round his neck ; and the man of 
ninety-four had almost made up his mind to start with a 
party ! I tried to dissuade him, pointing out to him that 
the gold could be of no use to him in his old age, that he 
had a house of his own, and the means of living in 
comfort ; but I did not produce much effect ; even the old 
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■woman, who outwardly appeared to deprecate the idea of 
being left alone, was, I could see, sorely tempted with the 
vision of the gold watch and chain, and of having money to 
leave at lier death. The worst feature of all this gold mania 
is the total alteration which it has made in all the relations 
of society ; there is no longer the division of rich and poor ; 
the gold lias done away with the difference ; tlie man 
who works in the garden or cleans shoes, goes away for 
a few weeks, and comes back more wealthy than his 
former master. In many instances, of course, he verifies 
llie truth of the old proverb, ^Set a beggar on horseback, 
&c. &c. in some few he uses his easily gotten wealth 
with judgment, treating it as capital, not as income. It 
is bad liere, but it is much worse in Mellxniriie ; and as 
fresh gold fields are daily discovered, it is impossible to 
say how long the fever will last. My own opinion, hypo- 
tlu'tical of course altogether, is that two or three years 
v’ill bring down the profits of the gold digger more 
nearly to a level with those of the working class in 
gdieral ; and that gold mining or washing will become 
one of the ordinary occupations of a certain portion of 
the population. 

'Uki Council is going on slowly with its work ; it has 
passed sundry resolutions on tlu' subject of transportation, 
hut I hxik upon these as brought forward more for the 
purpose of rediHunlng ihe pledges made on the hustings, 
than with an idea that they will produce any marked 
eilect on the conduct of the Government. The members 
profess themselves anxious to provide fully for all the 
wants of the pulilic servici', and I can see that all the 
^isj()lls of economy which were paraded before their cou- 
stitiients, all those talked of reductions of expenditure, 
have been, as they always are, quietly put on one side as 
impracticable. 

Yonr affectionate Son, 

W. IX 
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Extracts from Journal. 

Hobart Town, January 25, 1852. 

Dearest , — The gold at Port Phillip is bringing 

things into a strange state. Such numbers are gone to the 
diggings, that it now becomes scarcely possible to getany-> 
thing (lone liere: if you ha])peii to break or injure any of 
your goods and cliattels, broken they must remain, for there 
is nobody left in the upholsterer’s shops to mend them; and 
all sorts of little ridiculous disasters take place in conse- 
([ucnce. About three weeks ago, I broke the little gold 
(diaiu to which my eyeglass is fostened, and it remains iin- 
meiided to this day. Our nurserymaid has been for above 
a month sleeping on a mattress on the floor, because some- 
thing was amiss with the sacking of her irim bedstead, and 
the upholsterer to whom it was sent, though he declared it 
would only be half an hours job, could not get it done. 
Our uiider-kitchcii and dairy man, a quiet useful old soul, 
who will regally be a loss to us, is going; our wash erw(nnnn 
ditto ; and our gardener and farm man is beginning to talk 
about ail increase of wagc\s, which I suppose is a ])relude to 
his going too. Our didicnihic's, however, are light in com- 
parison with those of our neighbours. Ar(didea(;on D 

(the Archdeacon of the northern division of the island) 
vho is in town, and who dined with us y(isterday, told me 
that the otluT day he found himself obliged to lay the 

cloth, while JIrs. D cooked the dinner, evc'ry servant 

they had having gone; he also said that when he wanted 
some clothes for Ids eldest son, he had to take him to a 
ready-made warehouse, the tailors having, I suppose, all 
vanished likewise. The Bishop, wlio keeps a little yacht, 
1ms no longer a man left to take care of it; so he abso- 
lut(dy now paddles himself off to the yacht every night, 
and slee])s on board, and jiaddles back in the morning. I 
confess, I look iqion this as rather a useless measure: he 
docs it, I suppose, because he has already had one J^jicht 
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stolen by some prisoners who went off in it to California; 
but if another set should want to do the same, I do not 
see how he alone could hinder them, and they might carry 
off both yacht and Bishop. • Another effect of all this stir 
is to raise the price of everything: labour being scarcer, 
and provisions and clothing going off in great abundance 
to Bort Phillip, everything is dearer here, and such is the 
scarcity of shoes, and many such articles, that we are 
obliged to look forward, and buy at once what we may 
Avaiit two or tliree months hence, for fear there should be 
none left at that time. In short, the increase of our ex- 
pouditure seems likely to be so great from this cause, that 
we are already drawing in our horns in various items of 
cx|)ensc to meet this. 

February 3. — T have not miudi to tell you, except that 
we are si ifhadng under some domestic calamities which are 

due to the gold diggings. Mr. S , the singing master, 

is going to the diggings, and 1 do not think that we can 
lliid anyone to replace him. The poor man has actually 
been driven to tliis step, for, as he says, ‘ his occupation is 
gone’ hei'c; his j)iipils are gone, either to dig themselves, 
or to accompany their paixMits; so after sundry efforts to 
make a livelihood, he thinks that there is nothing for it 
but to go himself. 

Another disaster burst upon me this morning, but it 
liad a touch of the ludicrous in it, which amused me in 
^pite of the inconvenience. I believe I mentioned that 
our old under-kitchen and dairy man was going to the 
diggings: his occupations in the household have been 
iiiullifarious, comprising, besides the care of the dairy, the 
ck'uiiiiig of lower passages and servants’ hall, knife-clean- 
ing, water-carrying, curing hams and bacon in the winter, 
^vitli a number of etceteras. When he gave warning, a 
niuii offered himself iiiliis ])lace, whom I at once rejected, 
oil the ground that he knew nothing of making butter, or 
dairy work in general. This morning, however, I lieaid 
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that Mr. W , who manages most matters connected 

with the men-servants, had engaged him notwithstanding, 
and when I enquired wliy, I was told that it was because 
he could get nobody else. 

To Mrs. Denison. 

Hobart Town, February 13, 1862. 

]\Iy dearest Mother, — Our Legislative Council is still in 
session ; it is curiously constituted ; every man appears 
to reason from his own individual exjxadence, and to 
ignore altogether tlic teaching of liistory. He estimates 
the utility of the measures introduced by their special 
application to himself. 

The majority is composed of men pledged to resist 
transportation, and as they seem unable to comprehend 
the possibility of differing from the Govi'rnnient upon 
one point and not upon all, I have to contend with this 
shortness of vision, which leads them to o]")posc matters 
in themselves most beneficial, merely because they happen 
to be proposed by the Government. 

Tliey at first talked loudly of refusing to vote the 
estimates, and they adjourned their consideration over 
the end of January, thinking that I should very likely 
pay the account due for January, before the Council had 
voted the money. I was, however, too wary to commit 
myself to such an extent, and I directed a (‘ircular to be 
sent to all the heads of departments, telling them to 
inform their subordinates that I could not issue their pay 
to them without the sanction of the Legislative Council, 
and at the same time expressing ]ny hope that they 
would continue to do their duties, as I was sure that 
they would be ])ai(l eventually. This brought the mem- 
bers to rea^ani ; they saw tliat I did not intend to allow 
them to shift upon me the responsibility which by law 
attaches to themselves ; and tiny have voted, or rather 
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have promised to vote, the estimates, and have given 
me power to make the payments whicli may fall due. 

Lady Denison to Lady Hornby. 

Hobart Town, March 9, 1852. 

Dearest Mamma, — I cannot let this day pass without 
wishing many, many happy returns of it to you, and to 
ali! The distance we are apart cannot prevent our think- 
ing of each other, and praying for each other ; and it is a 
pleasure to feel that we shall be together in one sense, 
in s])ite of the sixteen thousand miles which separate us. 

The day before yesterday brought us some more guests 
in tlie persons of Mr. and Mrs. li. with their three little 
children. They are from Port Phillip, where he is a Mem- 
ber of Council ; she is lively and good-natured, sings very 
nicely, and is a great help to mcj. They were, when W(^ 
asked them to come here, in a wretched inn, where they 
could g(^t nobody to ^Yait on them, and no comfort what- 
e\cr. Indeed, I think our house is almost the only 
placid in the colony where you can really find order and 
comfort. The consequeiUH^ of this state of things is that 
AV(^ are often making our house in some way or other a 
refuge for tlie destitnle, and I sometiines wonder, when 
Ave are gone, what the town will do Avithoiit our servants, 
Avhohavc gone about to a gi’cat extent within the last 
fcAV months, lu'lping ])eople in cases of sickness, &c., 
AvluMi tlicu’c was no one else to be had. J^preadborough 
(lay maid) is really a public benefactress, and people arc 
bcgiiming to know her as such. 

To Mrs. Denison. 

Hobart Town, April 17, 1852. 

Dearest Mother,— The ‘ Calliope ’ has just come in from 
Noav Zealand and the Auckland Islands, and Sir Lverard 
Home has handed to me a curious pa(‘-ket of letters on 
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the subject of the govcrninent of the latter place. A 
few months after I lauded here, we heard a loud ring 
at the door bell at about half-past ten or eleven o’clock 
at night, and were astonished by the announcement of 
‘ The Governor of the Auckland Islands, and his Private 
Secretary.’ In came these two persons, very rough and 
draggled in their appearance, and the Governor began 
at once to tell me his wants, wishes, and intentions. lie 
wanted shoes for the people he was taking out with him, 
but wliom he had left down the river, for fear, I imagine, 
that they should desert the ship, for he instantly gave 
me such a description of the Auckland Islands (and I 
believe a faii’ly correct one) as would liave deterred any 
settler in his senses from venturing near tliem. ‘I told 
them,’ said the Governor, ‘ that it blew a gale there for 
tliree days in the week, and a hurricane for the otlier 
four.’ 

Having been informed that he could probably get shoes 
in the shops at Hobart Town, but not at tliis time of 
night, he asked whetlua*, if he cliose to trans})oi‘t any of 
his people, I would receive them here. To this I replied 
tliat I was not aware of his power, but that unless he 
could by due pj'ocess of law sentence men to iransporta- 
tioii, I should, of course, de(*]ine to receive them ; and I 
warned him at the same time, to be chary as to the stops 
which he miglit take of this kind, for tliat he would lind 
plenty of sharp h‘gal ])ractitioners here who would very 
soon let him know the results of exceeding his powers. 
Wcdl, he got his shoes, and o(I' he and his men went the 
next day, and I heard no more of him till now. I may 

say, however, that I found him to be a Sfr. E ,onc of 

a firm largely engaged in the South Sea Whale Pishery, 
and I //eard that they liad sold their business to a com 
pany by whicli he liad been appointed as manager iu 
the Pacific at these Auckland Islands, which lie to the 
southward of New Zealand, about Lat. 5H ; and that 
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Lord Grey had given him a commission as Governor, 
without any salary. 

It appears now, that lie has so mismanaged the affairs of 
tlie company, that two commissioners have been sent out 
by the Directors to enquire into matters ; and these men 

found so much to blame in Mr. E ’s conduct that they 

superseded him as superintendent, and then called upon 
liiin to resign his appointment as Governor. This he 
(lul by a letter to Lord Grey, placed in their hand ; they 
llien wanted to get him off the island, but it occurred 
to liiin that the commissioners had no jiower to accept 
the resignation of liis official position, and he wished to 
withdraw his letter. The result was an active correspond- 
ence between the parties, into which Sir E. Home was 
drawn ; and they have sent me this large packet of letters, 
m\ mcmtlon their intention of paying me a visit. 

I am writing a cautious answer to them, but shall 
carefully guard myself from giving even the shadow of 
an opinion as to their conduct. 

The whole thing has been a take-in from beginning to 

end ; the description wliicli E gave in his pamphlet 

of llie Auckland Islands, by which he induced the com- 
paiiy to establish their settlement there, was copied word 
for word from a description by Captain Cook of a har- 
bour in New Zealand.^ 

To Colonel Harness^ T.E. 

Hobart Town, ^lay, 1852. 

My dear ITariiess, — I don’t owe you a letter ; however, 
it does m)t do for friends to keep so very strici a debtor 
and creditor account against each other, so I shall draw 
a bill upon 5^)11 at siglit, wliicli I hope you will honour. 

I have not heard what your success has been in purify- 

^ I beard eventiinllv Unit E was forced from the i.sland by ilio 

refusal of the a^^ents of tho company to furiiisli him with food ; ho was, in 
starved out. 
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ing your Augean stable; you had, I know, much to 
struggle against. I am pretty well aware of the abuses 
generated in an establishment not closely looked after, 
where much trust must be placed in the hands of subordi- 
nate d(^partments. In this, I dare say, the Admiralty was 
but a type of the Mint. Let me know, however, what you 
are about, and give me some idea of the process of assay- 
ing gold, &c. This is, as you may suppose, a subject of 
some interest to us out here. I have been making ex- 
])eriments for the ])urposc of ascertaining whether the 
specific gravity of gold may not lead to a close approxi- 
mation to its value. I do not, of course, put this mode 
of obtaining the value of alloys of gold in competition 
with that of actual analysis, l)ut I think my experiments 
show that, as a means of guiding mercliants in their pur- 
chase of gold, it may fairly be dc])ended on. The Aus- 
tralian gold is much purer than that from California; its 
specific gravity ranging li*om 1S’200 to IS’GOO. The 
quantity winch is now raised in Australia should, I 
think, average some (> or 8 millions per annum; but it 
can hardly be ex])ectcd that this amount can continue 
for many years. Every day, while it opens fresh ground, 
leaves the old ground bare and empty ; and, as in Mexico 
and Peru, the gold which the Spaniards found in the 
possession of the Indians was tlie product of the gold 
wasliings which liad been cleaned out, so in Califoi'nia 
and Australia the quantity raised annually will gradually 
diminish, the labour become heavier and more expensive, 
and the I’ctiirn for it less, till gold-digging or gold-mining 
becomes one of those occupations in which capital is em- 
ployed ill the ordinary manner. 

We have found gold in small quantities in Van Die- 
men’s Land, but the diggers have not as yet made their 
wages out of it. 

The clTcct of the rush to the diggings in Victoria is by 
no means satisfactory. It is, in fact, almost California 
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over again, without, of course, that utter disregard of all 
constituted authority, I helped Latrobe, who is the 
Governor, to 130 organised pensioners, in order to enable 
liiin to maintain something like a police at the diggings. 
Kow for a little engineering question. We have a reef at 
the mouth of tlie river Tamar, upon which two vessels 
liave been lost. It is a patch of rock about three 
quarters of a mile in length, but very narrow ; at one end 
tlic rock rises about seven feet above low-water mark. 
The question is, how to erect a beacon upon the rock, 
our means and appliances being very limited. The patch 
above water is not more tlian seventeen feet in diameter, 
aud tlie rock rises in sharp jhnnacles with deep hollows 
between them. My idea is that an iron cylinder, ten feet 
or thereabouts in diameter, cast in sections, and bolted 
together, might be placed on the rock, and filled with 
large rough blocks of stone, cemented together with a 
concrete com])Ound of roman cement and small broken 
>t()iies. A cylinder once fixed, another might be bolted 
to the top of it, and filled in like manner ; the whole being 
tlnis I'aised about ten or twelve feet above higli water. 
d1io staT to carry the beacon might be built into the 
ii|)|)(‘i* cylinder, and braced to its circumference. The 
cylinder would have to be cast in England, and might 
probably be bettor galvanised. What say you? Get an 
opinion from one or two competent men, if you meet 
llieni. I am engineering in a large way, draining swamps, 
hiiilding bridges, &c. ; and I feel that my education 
makes me specially useful as a Governor in a colony like 
tills, where this description of education is not common. 

Yours, 

W. D. 
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To Mrs, Denison, 

Hobart Town, June 8, 1852. 

My dearest Motlier, — I have not been able to send a 
letter to you for more than six weeks ; vessels are slow 
in arriving, but still slower in getting away, for the sea- 
men of course take the earliest opportunity to go to the 
diggings. This is not to be wondered at, for I see men 
of some property in this country leaving their wives and 
chikken to go across to Victoria to the gold fields, where 
they work harder than they ever did before in their lives, 
and all for the chance of getting in six weeks or two 
months 150^. or 200/. I heard a story the other day 
curiously illustrative of the mode in which money goes. 
A man, a digger, went into a slio]) to buy a silk gown for 
his wife ; some of the best and most expensive silks were 
shown to him, but they were not good, or ratlier, expen- 
sive enough ; at last a piece of embroidered or llowered 
silk for gentlemen’s waistcoats was shown him, price 
twenty-two sliillings per yard. This was just the thing; 
but unluckily there was not enougli to make a gown : 
however, there happened to he another })iece of a pattern 
not dilfering very imicli from tlie first, and this the man 
bought, and walked olf witli Iiis silk, which must have 
been made up into a gown, I supjiose, having alteriiat (3 
breadths of dillerent patterns. 

The place is becoming nearly depopulated; one third 
of the whole free male population has already deserted, 
and more keep going every day, so what we sliall come 
to at last it is liard to say. Even now it is almost im- 
possible to get anything made ; the shoemakers liavc 
^mnished, and the consequence is, that when a ship arrives 
from England a rush is made on board, to buy up all tlie 
shoes that liave come out ready made, and those who are 
too late have to do the best tliey can till another sliip 
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comes. One of the Colonial Secretary’s little boys was 
seen running about out of doors without shoes, because 
tliere were none to be had in the town of his size. This 
is tlic reason why we sent so large an order to England 
for shoes a short time ago. 

To Mrs. Denison. 

Hobart Town, July 28, 18o2. 

]\Iy dearest Mother, — Former letters have given you a 
uood idea of the cliaraeter of tlie representatives of the 
people. Tliey are an impracticable set, owing partly to 
tlieie ignorance of their proper functions, partly to their 
f('ai' of res])()nsibility, and their craving for popularity. 
They cannot comprehend that a Government constituted 
as (Ids is can liave no sectional or party interest to 
M'rv(^ in introducing any measure ; can have indeed no 
ohjecl, but that of })romoting the interests of the com- 
inuiiily. Tlu;y have been told by the opponents of the 
rioveriiment, and had it so constantly pressed upon them, 
that the iiit(‘rests of the governing body are at variance 
V'lth those of the community, as to induce them to set 
that down as an axiom, which is in ])oint of fict but a 
most glaring and mischi(‘Vous fallacy. The worst of such 
an aphorism as this is, the didieulty of i'(‘butting it; how- 
('ver, I am gradually living down my enemies. The 
iKovspapei’ press, which was for some years altogether 
opposed to me, has changed its tone, and now, out of seven 
I'apers, four are dcaadcdly in my favour, while one of the 
ri'inaiiniig three allows that, with the sole exception of 
traiisj)ortation, the measures ])ropo.''ed by me are the best 
!idi|)ted to the wants of the colony. I see that there has 
hooii a change of ministry in England ; Sir John Paking- 
lon is now my master, instead of Lord Grey. I have 
laid a veiy kind letter from the latter, expressive of his 
faifire satisfaction with the mode in which I have per- 
Lniied my duty. 

tol. I. 


0 
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The people in tlie acljoiiiing colonies are beginning to 
find out the advantnge of having an officer of Engineers 
as Governor. I liave had references made to me from 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, not merely from the 
Government, but from the Town Councils, applying 
through the Government for my advice on various sub- 
jects, such as tlic construction of docks, tlie supply of 
water, tlic construction of canals, the formation of a 
liarbour. I am going to send all these applications home 
to the Inspector-General of Fortifications, as an indication 
of the value of the varied mass of information which nn 
officer of Engineers may, if he chooses^ pick up in the 
course of his professional careci’. 

I am going to commence a new Government House 
upon the site originally selected in the Domain, and I 
intend to have such a garden ; such Avarni terraces in an 
old quarry, where fruit and flowers can be grown to any 
extent. My successor, whoever he may be, Avhenever lu' 
may come, will have reason to be grateful to mo, for I 
shall leave all about Government House in the best order. 

K<vi met from Journal. 

IIoLari Town, October 8, 

Dearest M , — The state of things here is rc'ally 

most curious. I am not sorry to have seen it, though 
certainly a residence in or near a gold country cannot b(' 
said to be agreea])le. This place has been sadly spoiled 
by it. It is painful to see the succa^ssful gold-diggers riot- 
ing through the streets, and spending their money in tlir 
way they do ; for those who come back in this way iievei' 
think of settling to work again, but drink and throw 
away their money Avhile it lasts, and when all is gone, g' 
off to the diggings again. There would be somethin^ 
absurd, were it not too ])ainful, in the sight of the cab' 
full of noisy men and women, dressed out in the uuw 
extravagant style, driving about, and, alas ! stopping a 
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the doors of all the public-houses. The dress is the most 
comical part of the business. I saw a woman the other day, 
walking through the streets in dirty weather, dressed in a 
beautiful silver grey satin gown, the sort of gown tliat I 
sliould never think of wearing, except at some large evcai- 
ing l)arty, but which she did not even take tlie trouble 
to hold up out of the mud. Another woman is said to 
liave been seen walking on the wliarf arrayed m bright 
])iiik velvet or plush ! But to my mind all these ‘ signs of 
tlie times ’ are really too sad to laugh at. I cannot help 
thinking how many of these ])oor wretched people will 
he utterly destitute in their old age, because now, when 
they have the means of making a comfortable pi’ovision 
for themselves and their families, they throw it all away 
so recklessly; to say nothing of the still more painful 
ieelings excited by what one sees and hears of the drink- 
ing, Ac., that goes on to sucli an ext(mt. And yet I 
l)(hLeve that this place is nothing to Melbourne; there, 
tluy say, it is hardly endurable, and many of the more 
rospectabhi families are, we hear, coming over here, to 
c>(’npe from the dreadful state of society there. 

To Mrs J)enls(m. 

lI()l)arWTown, October R3, 18o2. 

My dearest Mother, — There has been a longer gap 
lhan usual in my corrcs])ondence, but a good deal has 
(H’curred in the interval which has been productive of 
imicli annoyance to me, but which will, in the end, I have 
no doubt, work out satisfactorily. You may recollect 
iliat, some six months ago, 1 mentioned the arrival of my 

new (Colonial vSecretary, Mr. V . I was much pleased 

vdth him at lirst ; I found him a man of information, well 
nctnaiinted with the general system of Colonial politics; 
3vilh a fail’ appreciation, as I then tliought, of the character 
nnd motives of the men opposed to tlie Government. One 
two attacks which were made upon the Government 
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at the conimenceiRcnt of tlie session of the Couneil were 
successfully met, and from what I knew of the feeling of 
the great l)ody of the people, I began to augur well of 
my chance of carrying the measures of the Goyernment 
to a satisfactory termination in the Council. After a time, 
howev(T, matters seemed to get worse, though one could 
hardly gi\'C a good reason for such a change. At last, 
one of tfie members having given notice of a motion for 
an address to the Queen to put a stop to transportation, I 

had to confer with Mr. C as to the best mode of 

meeting this motion ; and I was thunderstriu.'k at hearing 
him profess his {wtlnllfy to vote against it. I pointed out 
to him how improperly he had acted in acce])ting tlie 
oilice of Colonial Secretary in a convict colony, while he 
held such opinions, and how very unfairly he had dealt 
with me in koe])ing tliese opinions secret fi’ora me, and 
from all the nnanbers of the Government. He tried to 
explain away his conduct, but most unsuccessfully ; and 
I have since found out that though he kept his opinions 
secret from tlu* Government, he madci them known to 
members of Council, and others in the opposition. I now 
hear from the members of council friendly to tlie Govern- 
ment, that he nevei' paid them the k'ast attention, juwer 
consulted them in any Avay; but that he was always con- 
ferring with the most violent membm's of the opposition. 

T have warned him that he cannot expect to remain as 
Colonial Secretary after this session oi‘ Council. Were I to 
serve him right, I should suspend him at once, but iny 
compassion ^^as excited by his statement that, in such a 
ca^e, he would he left penniless, and I have come to the 
determination to grant him haivi^ till the result of a lehn*' 
ance to the Kecia'tary of State can be made known. The 
eflect of this double-dealing on the ])art of the Colonial 
Secretary (in which, by the way, he was backed by 
another Government ollicial, who changed his views on 
the subject of tiansportation between Friday night and 
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Jloliclay morning, and wiio will share the fate of the 
Colonial Secretary), has been very damaging to the 
Government for the present, but it has done tliis good, 
that I have seen who are my friends, and in whom I can 
trust. The opposition members are furious at the removal 
of these two men ; they looked forward to the presence 
of two traitors in the camp of the Government as being a 
certain assurance of victory ; and are correspondingly 
annoyed when tliey find that the result of their attack is 
the ruin of their tools, and an exposure of themselves. 


Early in November I received an account of the partial 
d('Struction, by a heavy fiood, of tlie bridge over the 
Noilli Esk, on the main road between Hobart Town 
and Launceston, near Perth ; and having a few other 
nialters to look into at tlie nortl)ern side of the island, 
nniong which was tlie condition of the Launceston swamp, 
]i[^t below the junction of the two rivers, the Nortli and 
l:^()iitli Esk, wliicli I had surrounded with an embankment 
and drained, I decided to take advantage of a short intin- 
val of leisure to inspect these works, and to pay a visit to 
tlie nioi‘0 western settlements of Westbury and Deloraiiie. 
T trav(‘lled on horseback, as 1 found it more convenient in 
cviny rc'Spect to be independent of wheel(*d vehicles, as 
far as I myself was concerned ; my baggage, ho^vever, 
Avas s(mt forward in a carriagi' or cai't, as the case might 
he. The following letters will give an account of the stale 
of the works which I had to inspect, and generally of 
my proceedings. 


To Tjiihj Denison, 

Newnliam, November 10. 

Dearest Lina,— I sent you a hasty letter finished in 
pencil at the post-office in Perth, the said post-office being 
a sc’hool aided by Government, but apparently in a very bad 
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I shall suggest to Arnold ^ to inspect it carefullj^ 
I had not then time to give you a sketcli of our proceed- 
ings. Clarke and I and Arnold started from Longford 
at about eleven o’clock, the latter on his way to inspect 
the schools in the neighbourhood, and I to look at the 
Perth bridge, Avhere I had engaged to meet Hampton and 
Kay‘' at one o’clock. Wo put up our horses at an inn 
kepi by an old German, who came to the door in liis 
nightcap, he and his wile being both ill with the influenza. 
A\’e then Avalked doAvn to the bridge, where we met 
Hampton, Kay, and Mr. Sinclair of hlvandale. I was sorry 
to find matters in a much worse state than I expected. 
Idle work of repair will be very difficult, and I shall have 
to send a strong body of men to Perth, to ap[)oint a 
propin’ clerk of works or surveyor, and shall, after all, 
perhaps be stopped by the floods. 

We lunched at Perth, and then rode onto Laimceston, 

where Mr. 0 met us with a cari'iage, and drove us to 

this [)la(‘e, where we arilved at six o’clock, our baggage 
having preceded us. 

I got your letter on my arrival. You may rest assured, 
deaiv^t, that T will not travel on Sunday for many reasons, 
among which the wish to ])lease you will not be a tritling 
one ; but my most cogent reason Aroiild be that it is iiii- 
coiufortable to myself to do so : I mean that my con- 
science tells me that I am acting improperly. In fact, I 
am not only oflending others, but myself also. 

I think I mentioned that a proposal had been made to 
get lip a public dinner at Longford, to which I was to be 
invited. 1 did not entertain the proposition with any 
special favour, but as fifty people had sent in their names 
as subs(a*ibers, 1 felt bound to accept the invitation ; but 
they Inivc bargained for Friday instead of Tluirsday, so I 
am afraid, dearest, that, for the first time since our mar- 

^ Governm(‘iit In.«pcctor of Schools. 

Director of Public Works. 
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r'uige, we sliall not be together either on our marriage- 
day or your birthday. As, however, I feel that our love 
for each other has grown steadily from year to year ; tliat 
it is such an aflection as people should have for tlieir 
partners on tlie road to the heavenly city, I will not look 
upon this, our first separation, as in any way ominous. 

This has been a week of bustle : I look forward to the 
([iiiet of a Sunday at Entally with great pleasure. 

Entallij^ Saturday Niyht — The week of bustle and 
activity is over, and now approaches the calm and quiet 
of the Sabbath. You, in your letter, draw a distinction 
between the Sabbath and the Sunday, and so do I, with 
regard to the strict pharisaical observance of it ; but I 
tliiiik that I look upon it more in the light of a day of rest 
than you do ; not so much, of course, as regards ourselves. 
I do not know that we have earned the rest, the physical 
jvbt, at all events ; but with regard to the working popu- 
lalioii, those doomed to a life of toil from youth to old 
age, without a jirospect of aught of ease or rest, but that 
wlii(‘h the Sabbath affords, 1 cannot but think that we 
(leal too hardly with them. We work them for our ad- 
vantage from day to day and from year to year, and we 
find fault Avith them if tliey use that small break in their 
toil mtei'posed by the Sabbath to any other purpose than 
tliat to whi(di our conscience tells us ice should devote 
our Sundays. A truly charitable spirit, such as could 
place! itself in a position similar to that of those wliom 
wc aix' so fund of judging, and could bring their feelings 
and thoughts under its notice as realities, Avill judge itself 
sternly Avhen it contrasts its own shortcomings with those 
of the working classes. We arc fond of talking of the 
tcniptations of wealth, as if these Avere so strong as to 
jnstify us in considering that those against Avhich the poor 
have! to struggle are as nothing in comparison. 

Sun, day ]^i(jht,—\ liave ])assed a much quieter and 
ph^asanter Sunday than I did at Longford. The morning 
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service was at Carrick, about tliree miles from Entally. 
Arnold and I walked there, the rest went in the car- 
riage. Mr. Eeibey read prayers, and his brother preached 
on the text, ‘ Whoso is wise and will ponder these things, 
will see the loving-kindness of the Lord.’ There is a dif. 
ference between the Prayer Book and Bible version of this 
Psalm, that given above being from the Bible ; it inter- 
polates the conjunction, making pondering, as well as 
wisdom, necessary to the due understanding of the loving- 
kindness of the Lord ; whereas the Prayer Book’s seems to 
say that pondering will be the necessary result of wisdom. 

Monday^ 27. — I was occupied this morning in noting 
down the heads of my speeches to-morrow. I have lo 
return thanks for my own health, and then to propost; 
‘Prosperity to Van Diemen’s Ijand,’ and must make a, speech 
introducing something complimentary to the agricultural 
district. After having finished my papers and sent off the 
bag, we started to pay a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Diimaresq, 

Mrs. li and I riding, Clarke driving Mrs. A and 

her baby in a gig. Mr. Dumaresq’s house is on theotluM' 
side of tlie South Esk, and we had to cross a ford just 
under the windows: wlien we got to the ford, 1 rodt; 

down and led the way, Mrs. 11 following me; the 

bottom of the river was rather rough, but the water was 
shallow, and we experienced no difficulty. When we get 
across, we looked back ex|)ecting to sec Clarke on his Avay 

across, when lo! Mrs. A was getting out of the gig 

with lier baby, and in a few miputes Clarke came across, 

telling us that Mrs. A I'efused to venture, and would 

insist upon walking up to the boat, wdiich is a sort of canoe 
running across by means of a rope, a little higher up the 
river. I thou rode back to ascertain what she was about 
to do, and found her not so disposed to walk to the boat 
as she at first had been, for slie had got into a swamp on 
her first attempt. I then offered to take her across upon 
‘ Sampson/ and as a preliminary carried over the baby. 
When I got across with the baby, I could not get anybody 
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tt) take it from me; Clarke had to look after his horse and 
gig, and Mrs. E was on a fidgety liorse : she, how- 

ever, got off, and gave her horse to Clarke to hold, and 

took the baby, while I rode back to bring over MrS; A . 

The first difficulty was how to get her on the horse : the 
roiul was cut through the bauk, and I tried to Iming 
‘ Sampson’ so near as to allow her to jump on behind me 
^vithout much trouble; but this was difficult, the bank 

sloped away, and Mrs. A was not like the white lady 

of Avenel, who jumped on beliind the monk. I then got 
olf and seated her on the horse, intending, like young 
Locliinvar, to si)ring lightly into the saddle before her: 
this, however, I could not manage to do unless I sat with 
iiivface to the tail, (query, could he?) so T dismounted her 
again, and tried as at first ; and by dint of allowing her to 
iis(‘ the stirrup, I at last gbt lun’ seated behind me, and 
away wo dashed to tluj ford. When I got into the water, I 
was ill ahori’id fright lest we should slip ofl* together ; she 
luingso conqfietely on to me, as more than once nearly to 
pull me out of the saddle. llow(wer, by dint of hanging 
f(i!’\vai’d, and pressing my knees into ‘ Sanqison,’ I managed 
t()g(‘t her safe across; and I tluaimade inysidf quite weak 
and tired with laughing. 

We hadluncheon, or rather dinner, with tli(‘ Duinaresqs, 
then Wcdkc'd about in the garden, and s(it off home about 
fl\(! o’clock, aoinu throimdi th(‘ bu^h to the Launceston 
mad, and crossing Entally Lridge in prefeuence to recross- 
ing the ford. 

I must send this off at once, as there is no Saturday 
mail, and as I shall not be in a position to catch the 
Sunday day mail, yon might not even hear from me on the 
anniversary of our wedding-day. May God watch over 
yen and our children, and may He make the remainder 
of our life on earth as happy as the years we have passed 
together! 

Yours afiectionately, 

W. D. 
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To 


November, 1852. 


My dear , — I have been acting as, engineer 

latterly, having taken a trip to the nortliern side of the 
island for the ])urpose of inspecting a bridge, a portion of 
whicli was carried away by a heavy Hood not long ago, 
Tlie state of the bridge was very curious : the lower 
poi'tion of some of the ])iers had been undermined, and 
had gonseqiiently given way, Avith so mucli of the arch as 
Avas supported by them, but the remainder stood lli'in, 
and I passed, on foot, across from one side of the river to 
the other. When I went doAvn to examine into the 
state and character of the bed of the river, I found it to 
consist of blocks of stone, a sort of grey limestone I think, 
Avith joints betAveen the blocks, lllled in with a very hard 
blue cla}^ mixed with small stones. The Avater rose to 
Avithiii a fcAv inches of the crown of tlie arch, but tlie 
bridge Avould have stood very Avell, had not the A\aitei' 
softened the clay, whicli Avas then gradually sAve])t out 
from between the stones, leaving them to Avithstand 
singly the action of the Avater. The pressure Avas too 
great, hoAvever, and first one stone Avent, chen another; 
and at last those Avhich supported the lower jiorlions of 
the piers Avere shaken and loosened ; and Avhen this 
Avas once done, the fate of that jiart of the ))ier 
became inevitable, and Avith it of course (‘ainc doAvn the 
arcli Avhich abutted against it. It Avill be an aAvkward 
business to repair the biidge, but I must send up some 
men to try to put it to rights, as it is on the main line of 
road. 

The flood Avas a very high one ; it passed some tAventy 
feet and upAvards over the floor of a Avooden bridge on 
the South Esk, a few miles beloAv die point Avliere it is 
crossed by the bridge before alluded to, coining down so 
v^viddenly that the toll-keeper, Avho lived in a cottage 
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|)liicc(l on a bank some ten feet above the floor of the 
tuiilge, was obliged to take refuge on the ridge of the 
loof, fj'om whence lie and his pet parrot were taken off* 
at an early hour the next morning. The only damage 
(lone to that bridge was the carrying away of the hand- 
mil. The jiicrs were made of rough timber, notched and 
|, limed down to each other, forming a sort of box, which 
^viis (illed in with bloidvs of stone. This kind of bridge 
v(a‘uis admii’alfly suited to resist the action of floods. The 
oiavel was washed away near these piers, so as to n^ake 
llieia settle irregularly, but still they did .settle, and all that 
it was necessary to do was to bring up the roadway so as 
to make it less angular in its outline, and to restore the 
liiiiidrail and framework. The bridge has stood many 
ihsiiilts ; indeed I do not believe that a single year passes 
ill w!m‘h one or two floods do not go over the bridge, as 
wi'll as under it. Having inspected these bridg(is, I 
i\alked carefully round the Launceston Swamp. This, 
is situated below the meeting of the two rivers, 
tlu' Morlli and South Esk, is always ])artially under 
waler during the floods, but it seemed to be such a 
\(TV siin])le undertaking to keep the water of the river 
mini liackiiig on to it, and (o provide for the discharge of 
iiu‘ drainage by means of one or two sluices, that I thought 
il woi'th wliile to em])loy a gang of coiivicds to embank 
and diain it. The work was lumrly completed when I 
iveiii to visit it ; only one (‘onfreteiup'S laid occurred in the 
rmrution of the work, and this was but a trhie ; about 
diirty yards of the embankment, which had been raibcd 
to II lu'ight of some live or six feet, having (juietly sub- 
didod during the absence of the men at dinner, the ground 
knealh it being very wet and boggy. A day or two’s 
l-d)t)ur, however, set all to rights. 

boiiie of the ground had been cultivated, and was 
bemhig il good-looking crop of turnips and potatoes. It 
wonderful to see what a sward of Avhite clover is 
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springing up wlicrevor tlie ground is dry, while all the 
wet marshy plants ai'e iast disap])c'aring. I liave no doubt 
that tlie enhanced value of the land which will soon be 
sold will pay twice over the whole of the outlay upon it. 

Yours very truly, 

W. J). 

Extracts from Journal. 

Saturday, January 22, 185;). 

Dearest M , — Wc liavc done a little bit of policy, 

rvhicli has aiiswiTcd very well ; and Mr. G Ims 

done a little jnece of opposition to it, which has not 
answereil to him at all. You will laugh when you hear 
that these fine-sounding words of ‘po^i<'y’ ‘oppo- 
sition ’ have reference merely to such a small matter 
as our having patronised, and been present at, a regatta, 
which was held at a place called Ivangaroo Point ; a 
pretty little settlement just opposite this town, but on the 
other side of the river. The people there, disappointed 
T suppose at the great annual regatta's not having taken 
place this year, determined, two or three weeks ago, to 
get one up, and asked William to iiatronise it. No sooner 

did yiessrs. G and Go. find that he was to ])ati'onise 

it, and that it was likely to be a successlul atlair, than 
they set to work to make it fail ; (conceive canying poli- 
tical feeling into a matter of amusenumt like this !) They 
Avithdrew all the boats belonging to their own whalers, 
and all others over which they had any iullueiice, and, 
not satisfied with this, they endeavoured, at the la.^t 
moment, to get up an o|)position regatta for the same day 
at Sandy Bay; and I am told, took into pay for the 
day all the watermen’s boats, so as to prevent their ply’iiig 
across the river, and taking people over to Kangaroo 
Point. This last attempt, however, did uot avail them 
much ; for the river steamers plied all day long on behalf 
of the Kangaroo Point regatta, and brought over crowds 
of people. Moreover, this attempt at opposition raised 
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llic spirit of William’s supporters, and the Government 
ollirers, the Mayor and Gor^mration, and others, made a 
point of coming to the regatta he was to patroriise. This, 
pei'liaps? did not much signify ; but what I look to as the 
[•cully successful point of the day, is the feeling which it 
],.is evidently kindled in the mind of the Kangaroo 
I’oiiit people, and that neighbourhood. I had never 
lice.n ovei' there before, and William but seldom ; so that 
mir iinpcarance was a novelty, and made all the more 
v[.|isution. We boated over to the scene of action in the 
iiioniing between ten and eleven o’clock, and took the 
children with us. 

In the course of the afternoon, there was a native 
youlh’s race, contested by boys born in the colony ; and 
vlitMi William came down from the stand to give the 
]iri/.e to the winners, our little Henry followed him ; and 

, seeing him stsinding by his side, vs'as suddenly 

struck with the idea that he, as being a native youth 
limoclf, should present the prize to his young compatriots. 
This delighlod the ])eoplc amazingly ; I saw such smiling, 
orutiruMl-looking faces in the crowd, ])ressing forward to 
get II l)etter view of Henry, as pleased me much : ))arti- 
ciilurly as he happily remaim'd quite unconscious of the 
sciisiition he was creating, and when the usual amount of 
cheering for the winners of the prize had been gone 
tlu'iiugh, they gave three cheers for the little mitive. It 
was when we were going away that the feeling of the 

jieiiple manifested itself most, though AV had been 

Avannly rccei\ od all along ; but, as we walked down to- 
Aviirds the landing ])lace to re-embark, I perceived a 
setting of the strc'am of peo])le in the same direction, 
though the regatta was not over, which made me suspect 
vlmt was coming; particularly as I lu'ard one man 
f-aying, as he passed, something about ‘ a cheer which wilt 
never end! ’ I heard people here and there pointing out 
to one another, and greeting him with expressions 
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of good will as he passed, which, as I was a little behind 
him, I was in a very good position to hear; aurl at 
last T heat'd such a fervent ‘ God bless you and yours ! ’ 
from one man, as ])leased me more tlian all the rest. J]^ 
sliort, there was evidently a feeling of interest and good 
will towards ns, which made me think that mixing with 
peo[)le o(“casi()nally, or merely showing oneself amoirr 
them, does a great deal of good. As soon as we were in 
tlie boat, the ‘cheer that was never to end began suclin 

roar ! Cheers long and loud, and often renewed, for W 

then for me, then for the children ; till, I should think, 
some of the shouters can hardly have any voice left. 

Februni'ii 8. — Herew^^ an^ again on our travels, payino* 
visits on tlui northern side of the island. Travelling in 
this country is very amusing; but amid much that is 
scrambling and comical, we iind never-failing kindiK'ss 
and hospitality everywhere. We had a sort of adventiiro 

in coining away from Mr. L ’s house, near Camjihnll 

Town, with a strange jiair of horses, whi(di were to hrino' 
our carriage there from the C’amiibc'll Town inn, and taki' 
us on about twelve miles further, where our own horses 
had been S('nt to await us. Tlu-se strange ones had Ikvh 
at grass for months, and were perfectly wild ; so they I’aii 
away, all but upset the carriage, and were at last only 
stO])ped by the coachman’s turning them u]) a place full 
of dee]) sand, where the carriage stiudv fast. Wo, in tlir 
meantime, at Mr. L ’s, were wondering why the car- 

riage did not make its appearance ; and atlast the youngrr 

Mr. L rode off to Campbell Town to see Avhat wastin' 

inattiT, and his brother, a gorid-lunnoured, merry sort ol 
charactei’, eoinoled me with: ‘Well, ma’am, it is very 
provoking, your carriage and horses not coming in time; 
but I never hwv anijiliing come in time in this country 
yet, ha ! ha ! ha! and we have been in the colony thirty 
years!’ 

Enlallij, February \2.— A Mr. and Mrs. D came 
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to dine lierc yesterday, and when they were going away 
at night, it rained so hard, that our hosts, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eeibey, pressed them to stay, thinking that they might in 
wet weatlier have some difficulty in crossing a ford which 
lay between them and their liome. Tliey declined tlie invi- 
tation, however, and departed; but about an hour after, 
just as we were preparing to go to bed, there was a sort 
of commotion at the back door, a sudden excitement 
among servants and dogs, and then tlie announcement 

that tlie I) s were come back again! Tlieir carriage 

lamp bad been blown out ; and the night was so dark, 
dial they had been (piite unable to find tlie road, and 
after wandca'ing in tlie bush for an hour, had fairly given 
uj) th(‘ point, and returned so wet and weary that they 
were glad then to accept the Eeibeys’ olTer; but this 
li()iis(' is so filled with our party, that a bed had to bo 
rnadi' lip for these benighted guests in the drawing-room! 
I mmh admired this instance of colonial hospitality under 
(lillimillles ; ‘ Where there is liedH room, there is house 
room ! ' 


Jjtfhj Doiison to Mrs. C. Stmilrij. 

February 25, ISoo. 

My dear iirs. Stanley, — It seems a longer time than 
iiMial since I have written to you; but I cannot tell 
exactly, because, as you Avill see by my date, I am not at 
home, and therefore I have not my letter-book to refer to. 

e left home about three weeks ago, but our travels have 
heim \ery quiet ones, and this ])lacc has been our hcad- 
'laavters. I have not been in Launceston, except for a few 
lamrs: indeed, the principal hoUd there, in these (jolden 
days, is so destitute as to servants, that I doubt if they 
Could have receiv(‘d us, even had we wished to go there, 
which we did not. We had nothing particular to do 
ihcix', and did not want, by any stay in the town, to 
‘‘iK'oiirage any cxpcctalion of our giving a hall. I know 
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this would have*beeii expected, had we been staying in 
Launceston, and really, in the present state of tlie times, it 
is not to be tliouglit of ; everything is so expensive, and 
many things so diflicult to procure on any terms. We 
managed to give our Christmas ball, and it was very sue- 
cesst'iil ; and witli this, and the Queen’s birthday, people 
must, 1 think, content themselves, till times mend. We 
are obliged to be home in the course of next week, because 
tliat never-ending Council is to meet again on Tuesday, 
Mai'ch 8th. You know, I think, that the op])osition 
members, during last year s session, hiimpered themselves 
with a foolish pledge that tluy would not, this year, vote 
moi'e than one thirteenth of the sum hitherto voted for the 
support of police and gaols, unless they received a favour- 
able auswcu' from the Home Government to tluur petition 
on the subject of transportation. As time went on, how- 
e\’er, they began to find themselves in what the Americans 
call a Mix:' no favoui’able answer came Irom home, and 
meanwhile they found out that the jiroposed reduction of 
the police and gaols would !)(* so unpopular a measure 
here, that it would endanger their seats in the Council, in 
the event of a dissolution and a mnv election. UiKhr 
these circumstances, they have gone on postponing their 
decision ; first requesting that William would adjourn the 
Council till the last possibh? moment (the close of the old 
year), which he did; then voting the ichole sum for 
police and gaols for thix'C months, and jiromising to do 
grand things and redeem their pledge on the 31st of 
March, if they did not I'eceive a favourable answaw to their 
jietition b(lbr(‘ that time. It is this Avhich has necessitated 
their re assembling the W(‘ek after next; and I was very 
curious to sec; how tluy would get out of their dilemma, 
for it is needless to say, that no ollicial answer to their 
petition has yet been received; but I think now they will 
get out of it on the strength of that paragra])h in iho 
Queen’s speed' about secondary punbhments : tliey will 
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choose to consider that as a promise of the cessation of 
transportation, and on that ground they will vote the 
whole estimate as lierctofore. 

To Mrs, Denison, 

February 28, 1853. 

My dearest Mother, — I have been down to the north 
roast of the island, through a country whicli I have never 
before visited. I had a very pleasant trip, saw a great 
deal, made myself master of the mystery of chccse- 
inaking, wliich,^y^at present, is a most profitable part of 
a fanner’s business, looked into sundry establislimcnts 
newly commenced for working coal, sawing timber, &c., 
and rode back at tlie end of the week. The country 
through which I have been is peculiarly favourable to the 
dairy farmer : the ground is very rich, and as soon as it 
is cleared, there is a spontaneous growth of white clover, 
so that after the crop of corn is harvested, there is clover 
sufficient to feed cattle of every kind ; and this food comes 
ill at the worst time of the year, wlien all other grass is 
burnt up. 

Then, again, the prices which are paid for cheese and 
butter shame our English ideas. The gentleman with 
whom I was staying, sells his cheese wholesale, as soon 
as it is fit to move, at thirteen pence per pound ; and a 
cow, oidy an ordinary milker, should make two lb. of 
chces(‘ ])er day ; or return 2s. 2d. per day, for about 200 
days during the year. Butter is not so profitable ; for, 
oil an avei’age, it takes four gallons of milk to make a 
pound of butter, which sells by wholesale, in casks, 
diglitly salted, for Is. i!)d. j)crlb. 

The immense immigration into Melbourne is at the 
bottom of these high pi'ices, whicli will not, of course, 
last for very long. The profit to be made by dairy farm- 
iug will soon lead other people to compete for their share, 
Joid, just as the gold mania is ceasing, as the amount of 

von. I. p 
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tlie attraction to tliese colonies is lessened, tlic supply c 
every kind of produce will be enhanced five or tenfolc 
Prices will then lall : many who have borrowed monej 
or purcliased land, under the idea that the present stat 
of things will last for an indefinite time, will be ruinec 
and we shall have the usual period of depression. 

As Port Phillip was the proximate cause of our forme 
distress, so it will be now. The gold is producing ver 
much the same effect as the demand for sheep and cattL 
did ten years since. The price of every article is cn 
hanced to an unnatural extent, and I see, even no^v 
traces of a disposition to consider these prices as perma 
neiit, and to calculate the returns from a property accord 
ingly ; so that the prices which are paid are not such a 
would be warranted by the ordinary market value of agri 
cultural produce, but by such as a sanguine mind calcu 
kites on realising. In the moan time, however, we an 
benefiting greatly, in several respects, by the overllov 
of nokk and I look forward to the investment of lara( 
amounts in land in this colony. The greater part of tlr 
land through which I rode had been taken up within tin 
last twelve montlis, since the jiromulgation of the nev 
regulations, and more land lias beem purchased, or takei 
for purchase in the last twelve months, than has heei 
sold by the Government during the previous twclv 
years. 

We got tin* Queen’s .speech, in which the question o 
the cessation of transportation was noticed. This lui 
pleased all the party opposed to trans[)ortation in lli 
colony, tliough they now begin to calculate what the co^ 
of their hobby will be to them. I do not suppose, lam 
ver, that any veiy sudden change will be made. 
shall have time to make our arrangements for the snppl. 
of labour before we are left altogetlRr to our own ic 


sources. 
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Extracts from Journal. 

Hobart Town, April 9, 18.'j3. 

Wo went yesterday to tlie Newtown races, of which 

W , as usual, was patron. The races had lasted for 

tlirec days, and he had been there once before ; but as 
races are not much in my line, I never go except on the 
last day, when the great race is run, for the' Queen’s 

Plate. This was an institution of W s ; a race to be 

run with heavy weights, as he thought it was desirable to 
encourage the introduction of a stronger kind of horse 
tliaii that which has generally been in vogue here ; and 
hillierto he has given the ])rize : but this year lh(‘ Tjogis- 
lative Council, at his suggestion, voted a sum for tlie 
|)urpose, which at once holds out a larger prize (as they, 
of course, give more than he could afford to do from his 
own ju'ivate purse), and is a saving to ourselves. So, to 
do honour to this race, and to please the children, who 
arc always anxious to go, I generally devote myself to 
the purpose, on the last day’s racing. Yesterday, how- 
{'vcr, there was nothing very good ; one horse had it all 
its own way I’rom lirst to last for the Queen’s Plate, and 

there; ^vas no closely contested racing at all. W 

was heartily cheer(‘d by the people on the coul'so, and I 
got tlirough the day’s work with less fatigue, and, consc- 
([uently, more pleasure than I expected. 

To Mrs. Denison. 

May 2, ISaS. 

My d(\arcst Mother,— The Government has decided 
thnt transportation should cease, and as this has been tlie 
gn'at bone of contention betw'een me and my Council, I 
trust that we may be able to get on betler tlian wc* have 
hitherto done. 

f think it probable that every day will prove to the 
prople here more clearly the correctness of the views 
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which I have taken of their situation and prospects, and 
tlie wisdom of the course I have advocated ; and I confess 
that I anticipate a reaction, not only here but in England, 
when people begin to feel the burden they have entailed 
upon themselves ; here, by depriving themselves of labour; 
in England, by retaining a set of men trained in crime, of 
whose reform I confess I do not think hopefully. The 
pressure upon the labour market here is very great; 
thousands arc wanted, but we can get only tens. The 
Government has been in the habit of sending us between 
3,000 and 4,000 emigrants and convicts, and are about to 
diminish the supply by nearly 3,000. How we are to fill 
tlie place of these men, at a cost of at least 50,000/., 
is tlie question ; and if, even with this amount, we liavc 
not been able to carry on our operations, what are we to 
do without them ? Last year much land was left unciih 
tivated for want of labour ; this year a large portion 
tlie remaining arable land will go out of cultivation. Ihq 
is now 25/. per ton here, and 50/. at Melbourne. I an 
providing for next year by sowing about fifteen acres o 
oats, wliich I propose to thrash out, and to feed my horse 
Avith crushed oats and chopped oat-sti‘aw. I am oblige 
to reduce my stud, and keep as fcAv horses as possible 
All our prublic works are at a standstill for want of hand: 
All mechanics arc getting from 15-9. to 20 . 9 . per dien 
Asdiile ordinaiy labourers on the wharf, Avho were formerl 
glad to work for 3.9. Gc/., now ask 10.9. I paid m 
gardener 30.9. a week, and he left me the otlier da; 
saying that lie could not live on that, and therefo 
intended to go to the diggings again. I have luckily g 
a much better man, a convict, for 10.9. a week and 1 
board; but many others are obliged to give up the 
gardens altogether. In fact, my dearest mother, tl 
discovery of gold lias turned us topsy-turvy altogethc 
that good will result from it in the long run, I do r 
doubt — that it lias already resulted in some things, 1 c 
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clearly see ; but this present good is obscured and hidden 
by so much that is evil, as to make many question its 
existence ; or at all events doubt whether the balance of 
evil docs not preponderate. In the meantime, as regards 
ourselves, the evil can only be termed an inconvenience. 

I mentioned to you that I liad forwarded a petition 
from upwards of 2,000 persons, praying the Queen to 
retain me in this Government. I liave just had from tlie 
Duke of Newcastle an acknowledgment of the receipt of 
this petition, and a compliment to myself on the evidence 
aflbrded by it of tlie satisfactory character of my adminis- 
tration. Whatever, then, tlie Government may think of 
doing with me, I have no reason to doubt their good will. 
God bless you, my dearest mother. 

Your affectionate Son, 

W. D. 


Extract from Journal, 

Hobart Town, May 80, 1853. 

Dearest M , — Oh ! the worlds of interest which 

yesterday brought us, in the shape of the largest mail, I 
think, that we have ever rei^eived ! .... a steamer vid 
India having actually made a quick passage at last ! Tell 
dearest Mammy how we bless her for all her sympathy in 

the annoyances whicli she imagines W may have to 

undergo, in consequence of the decision of the Govern- 
ment about transportation ; however, I am happy to tell 
her, that there seems no probability of liis having to 
encounter anything like the annoyance she seems to fear 
lor him. In truth, no one who has not seen him latterly 
can really understand his state of mind on the subject, 
and be aware of the utter absence of irritation or annoy- 
ance arising from anything of the sort. He affords the 
most complete illustration I ever saw of the text, ‘ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfecit peace whose mind is stayed on 
Ihec.’ ‘Perfect peace’ seems to me to describe his 
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liabitiial state of feeling exactly : lie does wliat lie thinks 
right at the time, and never worries himself the least 
about the consequences ; always looks to them hopefully, 
and is quite contented with them when they come, be 
tliey what they may. This present matter of transporta- 
tion is one on which, of course, he had no personal feeling 
or interest either way ; Ids only anxiety about it was for 
the sake of tlie colon)^ on wliich he thinks that its sudden 
cessation will entail considerable difficulty and distress. 
He is now setting to work just as cordially as before with 
every measure that lie thinks likely at all to jialliate that 
distress ; and for himself, he feels it rather a relief than 
otherwise that the one vexed question between liim and 
the Council and a great body of tlie colonists, is thus set 
at rest. It does not seem to us now that he can, for tlie 
future, have here to cmxHinter any op[)osition worthy of 
the name. I dare say there ar(‘ a few individuals whose 
occupation would be so entirely gone if they were not 
raising a claiiioiir against tlie Ciovernment, that they will 
go on opposing him for ojiposition’s sake ; but even they, 
I tliiuk, will be sorely at a loss for a- grievaiu'e to found 
their ojiposition on ; and the main body of the colonists, 
I should hop(' — all those who have been honest anti- 
transportationists, and nothing else, Avill be likely to rally 
round him now, and support him on other points. Mean- 
time, our })ublic despatches yesterday Averc as satisfactoiy 
as our private ones ; there they were in the morning, as 
the nursery ihyine says, ‘ three bags full ; ’ and very pretty 
things are said to William in them ; not so much in the 
formal desjiateh, as in conlidential letters from the Duke 
of Newcastle, I.ord Grey, and Mr. Gladstone, who have 
all written to him : the latter, hoAvever, chiefly in answer 
to a letter W wrote to him on Church matters. 
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To Mrs. Denison, 

Hobart Town, May 30, 1853. 

My dearest Mother, — I have been inundated with letters 
for the last week or two. Unluckily there has been so 
much delay in getting the mail over from Melbourne as 
to de{)rive me ol the possibility of answering any of them 
by the return steamer nia India, so I must take my chance 
of a conveyance for this. I must, however, late though 
it may be before it reaches you, give you an account of 
the despatches and letters which I have received from the 
Colonial Oflice. In the first place, the Duke of Newcastle, 
ill the matter between me and the Council, distinctly 
tells me that he approves of my conduct. I have also got 
a ])rivatci letter from him, alluding to tlie course adopted 
by the Government as regards transportation, and very 
kindly telling me that if my situation is made unjdeasant 
l)y the change, he will gladly listen to any application on 
my i)art for a move. I have told him in return that I 
shall be well satisfied to I’cmain so long as my conduct is 
a])i)]’oved of by the Government and the ])Cople here; 
that I, of course, should be glad to be ])romoted, but that 
my service under the Colonial Department is too short to 
cMititle me to claim this, atid I am ([uite content to leave 
the nmtter in his hands. In your last letter, you appear 
to coiulole with me on the decision of the Government to 
put a stop to transportation; but in truth, though they 
hiivH' acted contrary to my advice, I think I have cause to 
rej()ic('. I use every effort to remedy the evils which the 
c!ianu(^ of system will induce, and if successful, I get the 
<‘re(ht, if I tail, I can fairly say, " I told you what would 
lai[)pen ; so, all things considei-ed, I do not think that I 
liave any reason to com])lain. God bless you, my dearest 
mother. Best love to all near and dear to us. 
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Extracts from Journal 

Hobart Town, September 7, 1853. 

Dearest , — Imagine our astonishment at breakfast 

time yesterday morning, on receiving information that the 
coach had just come in from Launceston, bringing tidings 
that the steamer from Melbourne was on its way up the 
river there, and that Mr. Clarke was on board with im- 
portant despatches for W ! This news startled the 

town from its propriety not a little : all sorts of rumours 
were flying about throughout the day, some asserting that 

W was appointed to the Governorship of Port Phillip, 

others, that au eineute had taken place amongst the diggers, 

and that Mr. Latrobc had sent over to W to beg for 

assistance in the way of troops, &c. You may suppose 
that we ourselves were not without some curious and ex- 
cited feelings on the occasion ; but we soon sobered down 
again, under the idea that the latter of the two above- 
mentioned rumours was probably the true one. At any 
rate, we knew we should not be long in suspense, for Mr. 
Clarke would be sure to come down by the day coach ; 
so there was nothing to be done but to order a room to 
be prepared for him, and to wait the event in patience. 
About eight o’clock in the evening he arrived, but the 
news which he brought, though exactly of the kind 
which we expected, is more serious in its character. 
Instead of slight disturbances, things seem to be assuming 
the aspect of a regular rebellion among the diggers. The 
Government there was, I think, rather weak in yielding 
to some of their demands at first on the subject of license 
fees, and these concessions have only made them more un- 
reasonable; so that they are making the most extravagant 
demands, and getting very violent, some of them really 
talking a sort of language of Eed Republicanism. Mr. 
Latrobe has sent all the troops he has against them; and 
those being insufficient, he sends to W (who has 
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already once proved a friend in need by sending him a 
force of pensioners to keep order, when Melbourne was 
ill a dreadful state of anarchy), for further assistance. My 
good man is quite equal to the occasion ; he and Colonel 

]) were early in conference this morning, and as soon 

as the steamer can get round here for them, all that can 
|30 spared of the regiment here will be embarked. These 
will be followed in a short time by a body of pensioners : 
so I hope the Port Phillip Government will feel that they 
owe us something. • 

September 13. — The troops embarked and sailed yester- 
day : Mr. Clarke returned to Melbourne at the same time, 
lie told us wonderful things about the financial difficulties 
there ; 500^. a year is the rent for two rooms only ! ! and 
Mr. Clarke declares that he throws away his socks when- 
ever they are dirty, finding it cheaper to buy new ones 
tlian to get the others washed ! ! ! Many people living 
tliere, send their washing to Sydney, a distance of some 
500 miles, linding the freight there and back, and the 
large suj)ply of clothing which of course they must have 
Avlien tlieir washing is so far off, cheaper than getting it 
done on the sj)ot. 

September 20. — There has been good news from Mel- 
bourne, that is to say, all seems quiet there again ; anep 

Mr. Latrobe, in a letter to W thanking him for the 

troops, almost says that he sliall not want them after all ! ! 
What a pity he did not weigh his circumstances better, 
before lie sent for them ! 


To Peter Fraser^ Esg. [acting Colonial Secretary). 

Govermneut House, September 13, 1853. 
My dear Fraser, — From the tenor of your conversation 
last night, I was led to infer that your opinions on tlie 
subject of education arc yet to a certain extent undefined. 
You will not therefore object to this attempt on my part 
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to bring the matter in something like a regular shape 
under your notice. It is a subject upon which I have 
read much, and thought deeply. I will not, however, 
trouble you with an essay upon education, but will try 
to give you, as shortly and as tersely as possible, my 
views upon certain prominent points, those for instance 
which must be considered in Committee. 

The two main heads under which the subject classifies 
itself are ; — 

1st. Mode of raising the necessary funds. 

2nd. Nature of education to be given. 

There are, of course, several subordinate enquiries to 
be made, such as nature of supervision, whether local or 
governmental ; mode of procuring teachers, &c. &c. ; but 
before we discuss the mode of raising the necessary funds 
we must got some idea of the amount which it will be 
necessary to raise. 

Now, in order to give children such an education as 
they ought to have, such as will prove really useful, 
properly qualified masters must be provided ; that is, 
men who have received a good education themselves, 
and who ai-e willing to devote themselves to an arduous, 
and, to, many, a disagreeable duty. In order to induce 
such men so to devote themselves, not only must the 
present remuneration be adequate, but some prospect of 
advancement should be held out ; that is, some prospect 
of a salary increasing with length of service. At present 
the pay of a third class clerk is 100^. + 75^. added on 
account of pressure of times; and, as a schoolmastcn' 
ought to be a man of higher attainments than a mere 
copying clerk, he should not receive les.s than this salary. 
The clerk has an annual increase of 10/. till his salary 
of 100/. amounts to 140/ 75/.; he has the prospect of 
promotion to the second and first classes, with higher 
pay ; and I do not think that a schoolmaster who has 
toiled for years in his profession, would be well or pro- 
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3 erly treated, or, to speak more in accordance with the 
node in which I am dealing with the subject, would be 
seated in a manner likely to induce him to devote him- 
self to tuition, were he not able to look forward to an 
increase of income sonietliiiig analogous to that which a 
clerk would receive. If, then, we say that the minimum 
salary at present should be 175/. and the maximum 350/. 
the mean would be somewhere about 250/. ; this, with 
a Iiouse and garden, would place the schoolmaster in 
the respectable position which he ought to maintain, as 
tlie person whose action on the habits and manners of 
the community is of the utmost importance. For sixty 
schools, then, 15,000/. per annum would be required. 
Now we can proceed to discuss the mode of raising the 
amount. There are three ways of doing this : 1st, by 
voluntary subscriptions, coupled with payments made by 
parents of cliildren sent to the school; 2ndly, by com- 
])uls()ry ])ayinents from inhabitants of school districts; 
lli’dly, by contributions from the general revenue, 
coupled with payments made by parents of children. 

Of these, tlie first, if it could be depended upon, would 
1)0 unquoslionably the best; as it would insure an amount 
of interest taken by the wealthier inhabitants of a district 
ill the welfare of the scliools, wliich would induce them 
to ialce an active share in the supervision and control 
of the management, without which the energies of the 
master would soon flag, and his performance of his duty 
become a, mechanical routine. Tlie patrons and sup- 
porters of the school may be supposed to have such an 
interest in its success, as to lead tliem to exert themselves 
to extend its benefits among the children of their poorer 
neighbours. 

There is, however, one objection to this scheme, of 
some weight, even upon the supposition that adequate 
funds could be provided by it ; viz. that the education 
IS to a great extent eleemosynary, and as such not pro- 
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pcrly appreciated by the parents of the children who 
attend. Can, however, any dependence be placed upon 
vohintary efforts wlien it is a question of raising thou- 
sands of pounds, not once for all, but regularly year by 
year, and when each year necessarily requires large 
additions to the amount ? I say large additions, for the 
number of children born annually amounts to upwards 
of 2,000, and thougli of course a proportional number 
leave the school annually, a larger number join it ; in 
point of fact I should be disposed to say that when the 
system, whatever it may be, is once brought fairly into 
action, an annual addition of five to the number of schools 
will be the least which can be anticipated, and therefore 
that an annual addition of 5x250, or 1,250/. must be 
calculated on, when the question of the mode of raising 
the necessary funds is under consideration. 

The second mode of raising this fund is by compulsory 
payments from the inhabitants of the school district. 

This is the next best system ; it insures a certain amount 
of local control and supervision, inasmuch as people will 
look after the expenditure of their own money. 

There arc three ways in which this money may he 
raised: — 1st. by a personal tax, as proposed in the Hill 
now before the council. 

2nd. By a house tax levied according to the value of 
the house. 

3rd. By a property tax. 

By the first, the children will be in a measure com- 
pelled to come to scliool, as the parents will wish to get 
their pemnyworth for their penny ; the amount raised 
will be in proportion to the ])opulation, and will theretoic 
keep pace with the wants of the district. 

The second will 0 ])crate to a certain extent in the 
same manner, as houses will inci'easc pretty much in the 
same ratio as the })opulation, and the man who pays tlie 
school rate on his houhC will wish to get the benefit, by 
sending his children to school. A lai’ge proportion ot 
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tlic expense is thrown upon the wealthier classes ; that is, 
the education, as far as the poorer classes are concerned, 
is to a certain extent eleemosynary, which is, as I have 
slioAV^n before, objectionable. 

Tlie tliird mode, that of a rate on property, throws the 
^vliole burthen of education on the wealthier classes, and 
makes it wholly eleemosynary as regards the poorer 
j)eople. 

The mode of raising the necessary funds by contribu- 
tions from the general revenue is worst of all. It does 
away altogether with any local control or supervision ; it 
(rives the inhabitants no particular interest in the school ; 
it is practically eleemosynary as regards the poorer 
classes, and the amount is uncertain, as it is dependent on a 
fluctuating source, unless, indeed, some specific fund could 
be appropriated to education, when the latter objection 
would vanish ; but even then, unless this special fund should 
increase in the same ratio as the population, it would not 
ovi'iitiially be commensurate with the wants of the com- 
niuiiity. So much for the first general head. Now as to 
tlie nature oF the education to be given to the children at 
tlui schools. In discussing this, the question of the mode 
111 which the necessary funds are to be raised must first 
1)1- determined ; for if the whole, or a large portion of the 
iiinount, is to be raised by voluntary contributions, those 
wlio ])ay must necessarily have the power of deciding as to 
tlu' nature of the education to be given. In the same way, 
if the money is to be raised by a local rate, the ratepayers 
hould have the power, subject to certain limitations, of 
deriding this question ; but if money is given out of the 
^'eneral revenue, the Legislature is of course competent 
decide upon the conditions under which it is to be 
i^^sued from the treasury. There are three great classes 
under which the advocates for education range them- 
^ulves. 1 st. Those who advocate what is called Denomi- 
national Schools, that is, schools in which, in addition to 
secular instruction of the ordinary character, the particular 
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tenets and doctrines of some church are taught by the 
schoolmaster. 2nd. Those who adopt what is called in 
Ireland the National system, which is to a certain extent 
analogous to that known by the name of the British and 
Foreign system ; by which the Bible, or portions of it, are 
read and explained in the school, and the general truths of 
Christianity taught, but by which all catechisms or creeds 
distinctive of the peeuliar tenets of any separate body of 
Cdiristians are prohibited. 3rd. Those who advocate 
what is called the secular system ; that is, who maintain 
that the schoolmaster should not be called upon to give 
religious instruction in any shape, but should confine him- 
self to the communication of such information as is of a 
purely secular character, on the ground that it is the duty 
of parents and religious instructors to imbue the child with 
the principles of the religion they profess. It will be as 
well to consider the theory of this last class first, as tlie 
difierence between this and the two former is one of 
principle, not of degree, while the difierence between the 
two first is one of degree only. Now the first objection 
which I should make to the secular system, as it is called, 
is that it practically asserts that the knowledge of religious 
obligation, which is possessed by the mass of the eoinmii- 
nity at present, is quite ade(piate to tluar wants. It is 
said, ' Leave religion to be taught by the parents and reli- 
gious instructors ; ’ that is, leave it to be taught as it now is, 
or rather, if anything, in a worsen maimer, for now many 
do learn something in the schools of religions obligation, 
whereas, were the schools altogether secular in their 
character, no religious knowledge would be communicated 
by them. Is it, then, the fact, that the religious instruction 
afforded by parents and clergymen is adequate ? Boes 
not, in point of fact, the very demand that is made tor the 
extension of education negative this ? Why is it ncccssnry 
to educate the population? To give them a knowledge 
of their duties and responsibilities, to withhold them from 
crime and from sin. How? By pointing out to them the 
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awful consequences of crime and of sin, not merely in this 
world, but in the world to come. Some people say that 
the ])rinci])lcs of morality should be inculcated at schools 
irrosj^ective of religion ; but how is morality to be enforced 
if you suppress altogether the motive which is to induce a 
mail to conduct himself jiroperly ? if you put out of view 
tlie religious obligation, the rewards and punishments of 
a fiUiire life.^ My next objection is that no really con- 
Kaeiitious man would accept the office of teaclier in a 
school in which lie was ])rohibited fi'om pressing upon his 
pupils the nature of the deduction to be made from the 
conduct of those of whom they happened to be reading. 
How *is a schoolmaster to deal with history, biography, or 
any of those subjects wliich involve questions as to the 
moral conduct of mankind, if he is to be prevented from 
giving to his pujiils tlie lessons as to tlieir own conduct 
v’lilcli liistory necessarily presents, which indeed constitute 
its only value? I do not think, either, that any really 
conscientious man would send his child to a scdiool where 
the obligations of religion were s])ecia]ly kejit out of sight. 

My o|)inion is that were such a system generally 
adoptcal, the practical result would be the increase 
Jiisicad of the diminution of immorality and crime. 

Willi regard to the opinions of those who advocate 
religious instruction, but diller as to the form or mode of 
coinnmnicating it, I am aware that many efforts have 
heeii made to prove that the difference between tliem is 
o’.ie of principle instead of degree; but a very trifling 
(‘niihidcration of the subject will show that the parties 
Jigrcc upon at least ninety points out of every hundred, 
and diller only on those of secondary importance. 

fhose who advocate instruction m the general princi- 
I>h‘s of religion, who insist upon the use of the Ihble with- 
‘ait iioto or comment, do not go so far as to say that the 
Piaster should not strive to impress on the children the 
peat truths of the sinfulness of our nature, the greatness 
and goodness of God, and llis love for us, the necessity 
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of a mediator between God and man, the advent of 
Clirist as that mediator, the efficacy of Ilis sacrifice, the 
action of the Holy Spirit on our hearts. They differ 
with tlieir opponents, the denominationalists, merely as 
to subordinate points, upon questions as to God’s fore- 
knowledge, the mode in which the Spirit acts, &c. ; in 
fact, upon matters which children could not be made in 
any way to comprehend. So, witli the denominationalists, 
tlicy insist upon the communication to the children, in 
common with the simpler and plainer truths of Chris- 
tianity, of certain dogmas, the truth of which I am not 
disposed either to assert or to contradict, but which I 
may fiiirly say tliat children could not by any possibility 
compi’eliend. 

I should gladly, therefore, see the two parties come to 
such an understanding as was done in Holland, by die 
three sects of Homan Catholics, Calvinists, and Lutherans, 
who, instead of deciding as to the points on which they 
differed, went into an investigation of those on whicli 
they agreed ; and then decided that these wei’c to bo 
taiiglit in the general schools, while the points on whicli 
they disagreed, which were few in number, should be 
left to tlie clergy of the dillerent churches. 

There is one subordinate consideintioii which, however, 
is a matter of importance— and that is, the mode in whicli 
schoolmasters are to be provided. The whole system of 
education is dependent upon the character of the indi- 
vidual niast(T.s, and the universal experience of Europe 
goes to prove, that unless each country possesses institu- 
tions capable of training these masters, any system ol 
education must prove a failure. I need hardly express 
my own entire assent to this, or say that, looking at the 
subject in a much lowmr point of vicAV, as an economical 
arrangement, I am convinced that it would be found, m 
the long run, much cheaper to train up our own children 
as masters and teachers, than to trust to the chance oi 
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procuring proper men from England, where, it must be 
rei'ollected, there are not many properly educated for 
their profession, and for those that are so trained, if thoy 
are wortli an3"thing, there is ample employment and 
rcunmenition. 

I send you Kay’s book on the ‘ Education of the Poor ; ’ 
you will find the subject vmy (‘learly treated. I have 
marked many passages winch will serve to show the 
mode in which European nations have dealt with tlie 
(|iiestions we are now discussing, and I confess I tliink 
tliat we should act more wisely in adopting the conclu- 
sioiis to which men oi talent and learning have arrived, 
tliaii in trying to cut and carve out a system for ourselves, 
liased upon the very limited experience which we can 
possibly possess. 

[ have written this in a hurry, but on reading it over, 
T do not find anything to strike out, though much that I 
should like to sav. Howevca*, T Avill spare j^ou anj^ more 
ivadiiig, only assuring you that the interest I lake in the 
(jiu‘sti()ii is not that ol a partisan of any^ schenu', but that 
of a imm sinc(*rely dc'siroiis of [ironioting tlu^ best interests 
ol llie growing general ion. You can make any use you 
like of this letter. 

Chairs truly, 

W. Dkmson. 

I’lOKK Jvsq. 

E.rtrad from Joiirodl. 

Iloljait Town, Soptonibor 27, 1S5;1. 

i)('ar(\st ^ — Last Saturday we had several peo[)le 

diiiiK'r ; and as there W(‘re somi‘ amongst them who 
Vv('RMeiy credidous on the subject, we tried the tablc- 
luniino exjieriment in the evening ; for since the arrival 
die last English mail, people have gone mad upon that 
'^'dij(‘(‘t h(Te too ; and they declare that a table, when 
it gots into this excited state, will not only turn, but 
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move up and down certain numbers of times, and thus 
give cori*ect answers to any questions that may be asked 
it, wherein numbers are concerned. For my own part, 
1 Avas quite prepared (with the assistance of what we had 
been I'eading of Professor Faraday's experiments, showing 
tlie cause of the vSiipposed phenomenon), not to expect 
anytliing' very surprising ; and now my only wonder is 
tliat anybody’s credulity can stand the test of seeing the 
ex])eriments performed ; to me it appears that if one was 
ever so much disposed to believe beforehand, one siglit 
of the performance would destroy one’s credulity alto- 
gether, the whole thing looks so truly absurd when 
one comes to see it done. However, it is a capital device 
for helping to pass off a dull evening party; it creates 
talk and laughter, and I really think it will be worth 
introducing again for the same purpose. It was a most 
laughable sight. After a great deal of coaxing and per- 
suasion, and waiting so long that I thought the patience 
of the performers Avas much the most Avonderful part of 
the Avhole business, the table Avas at last induced to move 
a ATiy little, and thou to tilt itself up on one side, to 
answer questions ; and, Avhen once started, on it went, 
turning, rising, and making most egregious mistakes in 
its answers to the questions put to it, all to the higli 
delight of its determined admirers, Avho Avere just as 
Avell satisfied, and as full of Avonder, as if every answer 
had been a correct one! We have tided, once or twice, 
ourselves, and Avith a smaller party, but we can nevci' 
produce any result Avhatever ; Avhicli looks rather as if it 
Avas a trick ; not that I think it is a trick in all cases, 
but incline to Professor Faraday’s explanation. 

December 8. — Great lamentations are going on among 
the community at large here, owing to the fact, wliieli 
has long been decided on in our own minds, but which 
is only now becoming palpable to the rest of the Hobart 
Town world, viz., that Ave do not intend to give a Christ- 
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mas ball this year. I am sorry to disappoint them ; 
sorry for our own children too, and sorry for myself; for' 
be.sides the pleasure I had in seeing the evident enjoy- 
ment which that ball gave, I should have liked, if we are 
shortly to go away, to have gone off in the full blaze of 
my popidarity, which these juvenile balls have really done 
much to promote. But the thing is simply impossible ; 
one s nece.ssary expenses have incroiised so enormously, 
that foi the last two years our life has been one of 
oiadnally increasing retrenchments, in order to meet, as 
iiir as possible, the difficulties of the times. First we did 
away with all balls, except tlie oHicial one on the Queen’s 
liirthday, which is partly paid for by Government, and 
our own Christinas one ; then, we reduced our stable 
cstablislunent; next we drew in our hospitalities, in the 
way ot dinners ; and still these inexorable jirices keep 
inciva.dng on our hands, .so now the Christmas ball must 
yo, because, of course, we do not wish to retrench any- 
iliing in what is really important. 

AVc received a box (he other day from England; which 

llioiigh directial to \V , proved not to be foi' us; it 

was a most beautiful illustrated catalogue and hi.story of 
the gri'at Exhibition, in eight or nine immense volumes 
splendidly bound, presented by Her Majesty’s Coniniission- 
ers to the colony of Van Diemen’s Land. It riadly has 
hifsi almost as pleasant a.s a box lor oursedi’cs, wC' have 
had .so much aniu.sement in lo(d<ing over these beautiful 
hooks before transferring them to the public library. 

Wi.~A lierce liot wind; the first we have had 
this .smnmer, and it has been a pretty severe one, for 
"c have been panting and languishing even indoors, 
'dicre WC can generally keep pretty cool. I have been 
j'lii'i.scd to watch the o]ierations of our gardener, who, 
ruing only been transported from England within this 
b'") (he is a convict) has never seen an Australian sum- 

^ 1 <nid we, thinking he could not be prepared for any- 
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thing like the excessive chyness, have given him repeated 
warnings cf tlie lU'cessity and tlie difficulty of keeping one’s 
garden suffujiently moist to have anything like a succession 
of flowers. He is a professed gardener, and, to do him 
justice, a very good one ; but he seemed, I thought, pi\> 
. fessor-Iike, so conddeut in his own powers, that I was 
anxious he should see such a specimen of our summer 
Aveathcr as might astonish him a little. ITowever, helms 
a]')peared nothing daunted to-day; and I have really ad- 
inii’cd the spirited contest he has kept up with the unjiro- 
pitioiis elements, for he seems to have done nothing tho 
whole day but water. In the early morning, and in the 
fiercest of the sun and hot wind, when it seemed to me tluit 
the water must dry up as fast as it fidl, there he has hmi 
keeping up an incessant showei', always a watering-pot or a 
hose ill his hand; with what success remains to be proved. 
Euinours are rife in the town about our ajiproacliinir 
movements : smne say we are going down to Eagle Hawk 
N(M*k, in oi’der t«) be out of th(‘ way when oiir snecessor 

arrives ; others, that W is to go immediat(‘]y as 

Governor to Victoria, but that I am going home to 
England with tin' childi'im. A likely story!! and, ia 
sliort, everybody knows more of our affairs than we know 
ourselves. 


To ^frs, Danisoii, 

Hobart 'town, Doconibor 24, 1S5;). 

My dearest Mother, — I am in daily expectation of the 
arrival of the October mail, which I believe will bring me 
out some notillcaticm of the course whieli the Oovernraciit 

will adopt towmrds me : from E s last letter to me, I 

infer that I am to move, but I have no notion as to the 
wdiereaboiits. The people, that is, the influential people, 
in Victoria, are anxious that I should be sent to relieve 
Latrobe. I confess I should not object to take cliargc of 
the Government of Victoria, as I feel convinced that 1 
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could do much good tlicre in every way ; however, I sliall 
take contentedly whatever tlie Government may please to 
give me. I shall be very glad to leave this place, which 
is every day becoming more uncomfortable as a place of 
residence. The gold and the cessation of transportation 
combined have deprived us of labour, and means of taking 
•idvaiitage of the higli prices wliicli now rule here. The 
])rices are just as liigh as thny are in tlie other colonies, and 
ve lack tlie advantages which tliey have in getting an in- 
iliix of immigrants, from whom we can select servants and 
Olliers. The rate' of wages is increasing daily, and I see no 
cliuiKie of a decrease. Tlie cost of living is now much grea- 
lor than in England, I should say, nearly double. At all 
e\ents 000/. in England will go as far as 1,000/. here, and, 
as ])rices are rising rapidly, I think, before niiiny months 
aiv out, the 000/. will be equal to 1,200/. The weather 
has been extraordinarily dry, and the conse(|uence is a 
filling oQ’, not only in the gras^aud grain crops generally, 
])iit also in those upon wliudi we depend more particularly, 
Midi IIS potatoes and onions. ILiy is now 28/. per ton, 
iviili every jirospi'ct of an increase to 40/. per ton, for 
iillliougli it is now raining, this will do no good to the 
cram (-rops, wliieli are all in ear : it will be a benefit to 
my poiidoes and onions, but in many instances the pota- 
toes have rotted in the ground, and I should not be 
miprised, were 20/. to 80/. per ton to be given for pola- 
tne>. This will show that these colonies are by no numns 
coed p]:i(*es for men who liave not some protitable occu- 
piilion ; there is anqde employment for men who can 
liihour with their liands, for men who have some know- 
f 'tlge of meehaiiics or civil engineering ; but tor men who 
<‘im only work with their heads there is but little opening, 
luuam for tlie speculative or the indolent ; there is every 
ojK-iiiiig for the active and energetic. 

I mentioned in my last letter that Ave intended to take 
our children down to the sea for a few Avccks. We had 
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made up our minds to go there early in January, but I 
am obliged to be present at a regatta on the 4th ; then 
the peo})le are going to give me a public dinner, to cele- 
brate the opening of the new market-place which I have 
built for tliem ; then there are the races, so that I hardly 
know when I shall be able to escape. The new market- 
place is a really liaiidsome building : it is, I believe, the 
finest market-})lace in thesoutliern hemisphere, and the idea 
is, that 1,000 people will sit down to dinner on the day of 
the opening, for the purpose of establisliing a sort of fusion 
of parties, and getting rid of the quarrels arising from the 
discussions relative to transportation. All parties have 
put their names down as subscribers, even tliose most 
bitterly opjiosed to me, so tliat it will be a jileasant mode 
of winding up my Goverument here, should I be recalled 
or sent elsewhere, 
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Mrs. Denison. 

Eagle Hawk Neck^ January 1.% 18<j4. 

My Meatiest Moth eh— H ere wc are, L and self 

and nine cliildren and three servants, scineezed up into a 
link' cottage on the sea shore of Pirate s Jkiy. The cottage 
coiisisis of six rooms of inodenate size, tliat is, about 
fourteen feet square, one bit cut oirfrom a passage, about 
fiv(i feet by six, wliich is used as a dressing room by me, 
a kitcluai of small dimensions, and a sort of store room by 
tlui side, in Avhich my two boys sleep, ddiis would not 
!i[)pear to oITer much comfort, but the barracks are close 
at Ijaiid, in which reside a soldier and liis wife, who act 
as cook, housemaid, and general factotums. My man- 
servant sleeps tliere, and I have a boat’s crew of convicts 
^vllo cut wood for us, fetch water ,#and take us out fishing, 
^^c., so that in point of fact, Ave are very fairly comfortable, 
^vitli tlie single exception that tliere are other tenants of 
fhe building besides ourselves, Avho are not 'pleasant 
<^'ompanions. The girls awoke last night, and having 
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got a light from the next room, killed no less than 
twenty-six lai'ge snails or slugs, which had crept through 
the joints of the floor. There are also more disagreeable 
(•ompanions in the shape of cockroaches and bugs. The 
weatluH’ is beautiful ; there is a splendid beach extending 
all round the Bay, several sights to be seen in the imme- 
diate' vicinity, shells to be picked uj), fish to be caught; 
so that we give up a large portion of the day to out-of- 
door amusements, which, with the sea air, is telling already 
on the ap[)etites of the younger children, for whose health 
I came here. I take' charge of the fejur older chilelren, 
and T enje.)y this, (he most ])erfect hediday I have had 
since 1 have been in the colony, very much like a scdioejh 
boy. I have to ge) up te) Hobart Te)wn next week, to be 
present at a diniu'r to be give*n to me at the opening of 
the new market- pi ae.‘e. I am in heepes that, before tlie* 20th 
(the day of the dinner), 1 shall have some despatches 
giving me information about my departure from hence. 
It will be a good o])])oiiunity for me to make this known, 
and I should be able to say my say to the ])('ople witli 
far great(‘r eflect, Avei'e I known to be actually on tlie 
mov(‘, than I could, were my de})ai‘tiire only a proba- 
bility. 

Monday^ IG. — The weather continues v('ry fine, and we 
have had some capital scrambles ovm* the rocks, which 
are remarkably bold and maginficent. As they are all 
stratified iieai'ly horizontally, and intermix(Hl with vc'ins 
of softer material, there are h dges U[)on which one can 
walk at low water actually into the chasms left by the 
wasliing away of tlu‘ softer material. Ij and the chil- 

dren are nnhu'kily such martyrs to sea-sickness that they 
are not able to enjoy any sights which are to be seen from 
a boat, and coast scc'iiery of this magnificent kind can 
’hardly be seen to advantage by any other means. 

My corres])ondence Avith G has not, led me to 

take a very hopeful view of the condition of the Church of 
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RiiglaiiJ, or of the ])ermancnce of its connection with tlie 
yuite. The Cliurch, in the more correct sense of the term, 
will probably derive a benefit from the disconnection. 
It will lose all tliose ^vho now hang on to its skirts 
because it is ‘ Established^ but it will retain all those who 
lire members from conviction, wlio adhere to it from a 
faith in its doctrine, and a feeling tliat its form of govern- 
ment is better than any of those abortions which spring 
fi oin the fancy of some crack-brained enthusiast like Irving, 
but the Church be left to its own unassisted cneigies, and 
1 should not despair of its absorbing iigaiii the Wesleyan^; 
and others who have been driven from its bosom by mere 
(|:iestioiis of Churdi Government. In order to this, 
liuwever, the whole body of the Churcli, laity as well as 
( ItMgy, must take action in all matters connected with its 
oiminisntion and development; there is room for the 
arlion of all, and until all w’ill hml an interest, and will 
tliiiikof th('iimelves as members, and working memliers, of 
llu' body, such results can hardly l)e lioped for. 

I trust that you will not tliink me lax upon points 
litlKW of doctiine or of Church Government, or that my 
oninioiis ])roceed lj*om I’cligious indifference. On the 
coiiiimy, I can with truth allirm that my sense of the 
importance of religion, not as a mere stale engine, but 
a matter of individual camcern, is enhanced from day to 
da\ : my jirayers become mor(‘ earnest, my eoiivietiou of 
]iiy owii unworthiness moix‘ deep ; my liust in God more 
coiiddeiit and sure. It is, I think, my conviction of the 
injury doiu' to the cause of ixdigion by their quarrels about 
mailers of such very secondary importance which has led 
iiu‘ to sttind coin[)letely aloof from all parties. I belong 
neither tolligli Church or Low Church, Ih'oad Church or 
Aarrow Church, looking upon all as equally in the wrong in 
placing stuml)ling-blocks in the way. of the simple believer 

niCliii^t. 

Your affectionate f^on. 


W. 1). 
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Extracts fro)ii Journal. 

Eagle Hawk Neck, Van Diemen’s Land, Januaiy 14, 1854. 

Dearest , — I mentioned in my last .letter that 

we were on the eve of coming here for the sake of a 
little change of air, and last Thursday we transferred our- 
selves hitlier accordingly. Our voyage down occupied 
about seven hours; rather slow, but the steamer is a 
slow one at best; and when we turned into Norfolk 
ilay, we encountered a strong breeze from the soutli- 
east right against us, which did not serve to make our 
progress cither quicker or pleasanter. Our life here is 
somewhat of a scrambling one ; there was no furniture in 
the cottage ; we have had to bring everything down with 
us : there are no inhabitants in this place except the 
guard of soldiers at the Neck (some of whom have their 
wives and children with them), and one or two constables 
[uid policemen ; the neck being tlie only land outlet 
iVom the penal stations on Tasman’s Peninsula, and the 
sole object of having inhabitants hero at all being to 
prevent the escape of convicts. Tlie house wo are in is, 
])roperly, the liabitation of the officer who commands the 
detachment ; but lie is now quartered at Port Arthur, so 
the cottage is vacant. Of course, in so uninhabited a 
place, there is nothing to be bought : some of our pro- 
visions we brought down with us, — meat and bread are 
sni^plied periodically when the supplies are sent for the 
soldiers, and butter is to be sent to us from our farm at 
home, every time the steamer comes down. 

January 17. — I begin to like being here rather better 
than I did at first; we have had a delightful day to- 
day among the rocks and blowholes at the further end 
of the bay. The blowhole, par excellence, is really a 
line sight; a curious hole in the rocks, through which 
the waves come roaring with a noise like distant guns 
firing, and burst into daylight at the end with a force 
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tliiit seems to sliake the rocks around, and I suppose* 
yoally does sliake tliem, for it is evidently undermining 
and -wearing them away. At the inland entrance of the 
liolc, you can only stand on the rocks above, and watch 
the waves coming roaring and bounding through ; but at 
the outer entrance towards the sea, you can, at low water, 
(M'cep into the (aivern for some distance, along a ledge of 
rock, which goes about half way through, and this is 
wliat we did to-day. 

January 20. — I am left alone here with the children 

tO'day, for W is gone to town to be present at a 

oreat jniblic dinner, this evening, in the new market- 
place. lie is gone rather against his will, for he has no 
love for great dinners ; and I have parted with him much 
ngaiiist tnine^ for it is very lonely here without one’s 
other self; but it is unavoidable. It has been a long 
promise to the Coiporatiou and townspeople that he 
should attend this dinner, which, indeed, is partly given 
ill his honour, as it is to celebrate the opening of the new 
market, which has been i)launed by him. When we 
caiiK' lo Hobart Town, there was nothing but a miserable, 
uiitidy-looking market-place, and, at the same time, there 
was a large piece of ground in llie town, most con- 
veiiu'iitly situated for one, entirely vacant. ' There,’ 

W used sometimes to say to me, as we passed by 

the place in our walks, ‘ is where I sliould like to build a 
new market;’ and he pursued the idea, gave the out- 
liiK's of the design, — and there noAV stands what is 
acknowledged to be the handsomest and most com- 
iin<dious market-i)lace in the southern hemisphere ! 

W talks of being down here again to-morrow, and 

1 hope he may ; but I do not think the little steamer, in 
which he goes and comes, is quite to be depended on. 
Her hoihjrs are old and leaky ; report says they always 
leak when the engineer wants a rest and a holiday ; so I 
am afraid they will to-morrow, as I suspect he (the engi- 
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necr) will hardly like such an amount ot work as going 
up one day, and coining down the very next. 

JcDiiKiry 212. — Xho hoiha* did leak, altci all , and 
the good man returned here yesteiday evening, at an 
earlier liour than I hail ventured to expect him. On 
Friday arternoon, (the day he went away), I walked along 
the lieacli with some of the children, to a certain I'ock 
which U a favourite point of ours, because the waves beat 
upon it so finely ; and just a.s we had ri'aclied it, wm saw 
a man eoniing along the beach to meet us, cvliom wo soon 
perceived to be one of the soldiers from the guard at tlie 
Neck, for he had military trousers on, but a rough bine 
blouse over them, instead of his uniform, which gave him 
a very nondescript apiiearaucc. He made a sort ol half 
pause as he passed me, as if inclined to speak, but then 
thought belter of it, and went on ; however, I soon saw 
liim stop, and speak to Mary, who had lingerwl a few 
yards behind, picking up shells, and she then came up, 
and told me that his communication had been, ‘ It is not 
very safe for yon to be along the shore here to-day, be- 
cause there is a htdtev out ! H 1 guessed what this meant, 
but, being anxious to hear more, we turned back, and 
soon overtook the man, who was loitering slowly along, 
and pi'cping up into every little ravine that came down 
to the shore ; and then I asked him whether ho meant 
that there was an escaped convict anywhere in the 
mnuhbourhood. He said, ‘ \es ; and that it was pictty 
ceiiain, from the time that had passed since his escape, 
that he would reach the Neck to-night, if he was not 
captured beforehand.’ ‘And are you sent here to 
Avatch for liiinl'’ I asked. ‘No, Ma’am,’ said the man, 
with a mureft' that rather amused me, ‘ I am only looking 
out for my own interest, you see, because we get a le- 
Avard of two jiounds if we apprehend him, but they arc 
m desperate sometimes, that it takes two or three men 
to ma.stor them, unless one was to kill him on the spot, 
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which of course one \vould not quite like to do ! ’ I did 
not exactly se(‘, after all, what danger the children or T 
liad to apprehend from a man whose interest it would so 
evidently be to avoid our observation: however, as I 
pei'ceived that my friend had a pistol in his hand, I con- 
cluded that he anticipated a fray, and thinking it de- 
>irable to be out of the way of that, at all events, I 
thanked him for his information, and hasUmed home with 
[lie children ; and the next morning we heard that our 
iVi(‘nd had not been the lucky man, after all, for that the 
]) 0 or wretched prisoner laid bc^en caj)tured before he 
reached the Neck, and quite on the other side of it from 
the beach. I confess I was reliev(‘d to hear he was 
caught; for though my reason told me there was no real 
danger, situated as this house is, I could not help think- 
ing it rather unlucky that the only night I was alone in 
the house sliould be the one in which there had been any 
lilu'lihood of our having so unpleasant a neighbour as a 
liushranger. Though T had no nocturnal adventure here, 

W had ralh(‘r a s('V(‘re on(‘ in town ; but of this in its 

ni'oper plac(‘. [ must lii’st tell you that he reached town 
a])()nl three o’clock iu the afternoon, and found eveiy- 
hody looking out foi’ him. 11ie dinner was at seven 

o'clock, and it seems to have gone ofl’ very well ; W 

was warmly received, greatly eulogised, of course, by 
^uine of the s])eakers, and his own speeches much 
applauded. Men of all parties in (‘olonial politics were 
pi’cH'iit at this dialler, and all seemed very harmonious ; 
raid the dear, good man made a very pretty speech in 
ivturning thanks when my health was drunk, which has 
])lcased me much, lie got home at a reasonable hour, 
went to bed, and was roused between two and three 
c’clock in the morning by Spreadborough, with the in- 
diligence that all hli/abeth Street was on fire ! Spread- 
hnioiigh had been awakened by a loud cxjdosion, which 
i»^cle her at first imagine there were thieves in the liouse, 
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with fire-arms ; but running into one of tlie front rooms 
to look out, slie perceived a most awful conilagratioii in 
the town ; and presently, a poor, ten ified woman, tlie 
wife of our baker, came to the door with her two little 
children. Hying in terror from tlie fire, and saying that, 
as she knew our house was empty, she had come up to 
ask if she and her children might be taken in there till 
morning. Of course this was immediately done; and 
while {Spreadborough lookial after the poor woman and 

cliildren, W went to the scene of action, Avhere I 

suspect his jiresence was V(‘ry useful, as the people who 
Avere working at the fire appeared to be in want of some 
directing head; and tliere he stayed for the m^Kt two 
hours. Ha[)pily, no lives have been lost ; but the de- 
struction of ])ro])eiiy has been very great indeed. The 
explosion Spreadborough heard was occ’asioned by the 
fire reaching some gunpowder in one of the shops, or, 
at least., in a storehouse. How the fire originated is not 
known. ** 

l[ol)(irt Totrn, /d'/uvnoa/ ‘J7.— The long-desired rain has 
come at last, and with such violence that, though it only set 
in yesterday, the town is already Hooded in a way that has 
hardly (“ver been known here b(‘for(‘.T t )ne reason of this, 
T believe, is, that the Corporation were not suiricieiilly 
watchful, and allowed a great ])ortioii of the debris of last 
mouth’s lire to lie choking up the little strtaim which Hows 
down iVom Mount Wellington through the town ; and thus 
llu^ tornait which rushed down that stream this morning, 
b(Mng ])avtly deprived of its natural outlet, overflowed, and 
has done much damagi*. fiiist after prayers this morning, 

there came a ring at the door bell, and W , who 

liapponed to be in the hall, thinking it no fit weather to 
ke(g) anybody standing outside, opened the door hiinsi'll, 
and disclosed to view the dripping figure of a certain Ih’. 


J'jght inclies of I’ain foil between tSundiiy movniiig and Monday e\ening' 
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C- — , whose house abuts on the end of a bridge over the 
little stream before mentioned, and who, in the greatest 
haste, explained that he had run up here to ask for help, 
for that the aforesaid timbers, &c. remaining from the 
fire, had so choked up the bridge that there was every 
ii])pearance of the bridge itself being blown up in a few 
minutes. It pleases me to see how people always come 

to W when there is anything to be done ; he seems to 

be the general helper and referee ; and he instantly wrote 
oil to the Prisoners Barracks an order for some men to be 
to the reseue ; and they were soon on the spot. 

himself went to the scene of action after breakfast, 

and was tliere for a long tiim^, busy directing and super- 
intending ; he came home thoroughly wet, and gave us a 
\ery interesting but really awful account of all the casual- 
lies that had taken place ; the most melancholy of which 
was tliat h(‘ had actually seen one of the poor prisoners 
sw('pt away by the torrent, and drowned, and there was no 
possibility Ot rescuing him. Eeport says that two other 
prisoners, and one free man, were drowned in the course of 

die day, but I hope this is not true. Dr. 0 himself, 

wliohad come to give us the alarm, had a narrow escape; 
Ills f(;()t slij)])ed, and he found himself sinking into a hole, 
llu' watei’ washing away every morsel of soil on which his 

lout could rest ; and he Avas only rescued by W and 

two others making a sort of chain, hand in hand, and all 
jailliiig him out by main strength. 
iUtfrc/i 24. — ddie day before yesterday, there Avas 
heavy downfall of rain again, Avhich produced a moi'o 
invful flood than the last. While we AAmre at break- 
hist die folloAving morning, tAvo or three men came in, one 
iihiT another, like Job’s messengers, Avith tidings of the 
I'iipid rise of the flood, and the danger of Wellington 

hi‘idg(‘, and petitions to W for speedy help. He did 

jiist what he did the time before, viz. sent off a hasty 
^'ider to the Penitentiary for some gangs of convicts ; and 
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tliCR set off himself for the scene of action in the midst of 
a drenching rain. Wellington Bridge stood, after all 
tliough it is somewhat shaken and injured; but two or 
three other bridges are entirely washed away, and the 
timber, &c. fi'om them, floating down, choked up the re- 
maining bridg(\s, and added to the mischief. It was to 
clear away these floating timbers that the gangs of 
pi'isonei's Avere wanted ; Init soon the danger became so 
great, tliat not only the prisoners, but the soldiers, were 
sent out to help to save hvx‘s and property; boats, in one 
or two cases, were taking people out of their upper win- 
dows and removing goods, &c., and the force of the stream 
was so great thfit it seemed next to im])ossible to resciio 
anybody wlio once got into the Avater. One poor man 
was drowned in tliis way, and the juisoners all worked 
with ropes round tlieir waists, by whicli their comrades 
and the b3Asta]iders might [)ull them out, if they onen 
missed tlieir footing. About the ]iiiddle of the day it 
cleared u}) ; and certainly I never saw a more wonderlid 
instance (d‘ th(‘ changAaibleness of this climate, and the 
dryness of the soil. By half-past two in the aftiTiioon 
there was dry walking in many of the streets ; and it was 
as warm and fine a day as (‘vm* shone. Then we went 
round to see the amount of damage done. It was really 
an awful sight : the creek, such a tiny stream in geiuaal, 
was a raging, foaming torrent, and A\heu we came up to 
it, we found men standing on its banks, watching for the 
body of the drowned man, Avhich tlu^y ex])ectcd to sac 
washed up. There was a crowd coming up the street, 
surrounding anotluM' man who had bc'cn picked out of tlir 
water in a most wonderful way by a soldier, and avIio was 
being supported along by two others. There were 
ri'inains of lialf-demolisliod buildings in all directions: in' 
one [)lace I saw, what had a very strang43 effect, the roof 
and one upper window in tlic back part of a lumsc left 
standing, supported, I suj)posc, by its connection with the 
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front, while all below it was washed away. Tlie window 
looked indescribably strange : there it hung fixed in its 
place, its little blind and window-curtain all tidy inside, 
and nothing below it or inside except the curtain and blind, 
for tlie room it had belonged to was quite gone. The 
^ivects were swarming with people in a great state of ex- 
citement, walking and looking about them ; and here and 
tlierc were soldiers and prisoners, &c. baling and pumping 
water out of tlie cellars of houses. To-day we have taken 
u more complete round, looking at tlie same tilings ; for 
llioiigli the creek has subsided, little or nothing has been 
done towards repairing the damages. 


To It. iPry, ^.svy., Speaker of Lepislaflre A.s.seniklij, 

(ioverniiioiit ITouso, April 27, 1S54. 

My dear Dry, — You are aware, I have no doubt, 
lliat ill tlie coinmiiiiicatiohs which I have made to the 
{^(MTctaiy of State on the subject of the constitution of 
tlu! Legislature of this colony, I have always tried to 
impress upon the Government the advisability of con- 
i'liluliiig a legislative body consisting of two chambers, 
and have at the same time expressed my ojjiiiioii of the 
iii('X|)e(lien(y of any interhu'enee on the part of the 
(rovenniKMit with the a[)poiiitineiit of the memliers of 
either of those bodies. In August 1848, I wrote to 
hold drey on this subject, and again in December 1819 ; 
and latterly I have written to the Duke of Newcastle, 
iidonniiig him that the conviction on my jiart of the cor- 
leetiu'ss of the vic'ws I had before expressed, had been 
'8iviigtliened by a knowledge of what had taken place in 
tlie,>e colonies. The problem, then, of the constitution of 
a second chamber has, as you may imagine, omipied my 
alt(Mition for sonie time past ; and as the Council may soon 
iaiv(‘ to solve it, I will give you the result of the conside- 
ration which I have bestowed on the subject. In order, 

I. j; 
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however, that the whole process by which I have arrived 
at the fonnation of a definite opinion on the subject may 
be made clear to you, I may as well state that the 
principal motives which induce me to advocate the forma- 
tion of an Upper Cliambcr are the security afforded by it 
against hasty or class legislation, and against collisions 
between tlie Legislative and tlie Executive. It is pro- 
bable also that property would be more fully represented 
in tlie Up[)er than in the Lower Chamber, and I should 
wish to see the Upper Chamber looked upon as represent- 
ing the colony at large, and to enhance tlie distinction thus 
(‘onferrod upon its members by every means in our power. 
Having premised this, I presume tliat the qualification 
of tlie constituents of the members of the Upper Chamber 
wdll be liigher tlian that now required for the Council, 
nameljg 10/. liouseliold occupation, Avhich is, in point of 
fact, household suffrag(^ ; but I sliould not wish to see such 
a marked dilfereiK'e made as might lead to jealousies on 
the ])art of those excluded, or so high a rate of franchise 
as might unduly narrow the constituency, and make it 
aj)pear that the upper (diamlier was the representative 
of a class, and not that of the property and intellect of 
the colony. Sujiposing, then, the electoral roll to be drawn 
out and revised, how sliould the election be conducted? 
And on this the princi])le of my sclieme turns. I propose 
that emdi elector should be addressed individually by the 
clerk of the Executive (louncil (I say the clerk of the 
Executive Council, merely as being a permanent ollicer), 
and I’efjuested to name a simjle individual as a inenibov 
of the niqier chamber. The reply should be retunud 
within a given period, endorsed in some particular manner, 
but it should not be o[)ened until all the answers arc 
returned, and then formally by the Lieutcnant'Gov(3riior 
in the Executive Council, the judges being present. The 
papers being opened, a return of the names of those 
proposed as members should be made, with the number ol 
votes for eardi ; and the twelve or fifleeu who have tlie 
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higliest number of suffrages should be declared to be 
iiicmbcrs of the second chamber. No notice should be 
taken publicly of tlie number of votes given to each 
member, — nothing should be done to establish any dis- 
tinction between them, — they should stand on the i)roiid 
(listinction of having been elected by tlie intellect and 
propei'ty of the country, as its proper representatives. I 
^^lionld not impose any limitation iipoti or qualification 
for the persons to be elected. I should not exclude any 
indivic-luals or any but having estaldishtHl the con- 
qlliiency, leave to each member of it to select one proper 
person as his representative, and I feel quite certain 
that by such means you will attain a greater seemrity 
ni)’:iinst the (‘lection of improi)er })(n-sons than you could 
possibly hope to do by property qualill(\ations, a scheme 
which is always open to objection, and whi(*h is sure 
(0 form a weak [)oii]t, and one liable to attack in any 
K'mnrk upon the system of representation adopted. I 
|)iopo^(i to limit the number of votes given by each elector 
Id car, for the express pur])ose of securing, in the first 
|)l;tcc, the exercise of his unbiassed judgnumt, and in the 
r'cciid, of rendering the introduction of a pnaperty quali- 
licatioii inm('C(‘ssaiy. Tell an elector that he is to return 
dll' name, and lie will look around him and elect the 
cmiipeimit person in his neighlMUirliood or among 
Iii^ acrpiahitaiice. T(‘]l him to give a list of a dozen names, 
and he will elthe]* be reduced to put a number down at 
lia/nrd, to adopt a list traiismittml to him cimitaining the 
lainies of many of whom he can know nothing, or 
te emit to fill up the whole number; three alterna- 
dve^, Jill objeetionable, though not ])erhaps equally so. 
Another advantage accruing from the system of giving 
single vote Avill be the absence of all (mnvassing, or of 
any steps which might bring angry and antagonistic 
'^‘‘Aiiigs into pliiy^ jjy which the prestig^^ which should 
to the Members of tlic Upper House may be 
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affected injuriously. I could point out many other 
advantages which this system aj)pears to me to present, 
but my time is running sliort, as Archer has informed me 
that the committee intend to bring up their report in a 
day or two. I have tlierefore written liastily what I 
consider enough to give you a clear idea of the sclieme 
proposed, in order that you might liave an opportunity 
of considering it before any distinct expression of opinion 
may liave been given which might seem to pledge the 
members to something positive and definite. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

W. Denisox. 


Extract from Journal 

Hobart Town, May 1, 185-1. 

My dear , — Thouglt without anything particular 

to tell, a wet aftei’iioon, and the consciousness of liaviiig 
liiiishedmy last volume of journal three days ago, prompt 
me to begin a letter to you. The February mail from 
England is not in yet, but a sailing vessel has made tlie 
voyage to Melbourne in sixty-nine days; and though die 
carried no mail, she has, of course, bjxnight out thcjmblic 
news, by which it would seem that we really arc going to 
Avar Avith the Uussians, after all. Feople here are rather 
in a fright about it, aud have visions of a Eussian frigate 
or steamer, coming into this and the neighbouring culoiiks 
ill (juest of gold, and carrying off all they can find of 
money in tlie banks, &c.! so they are all anxiety to have 

some means of defending themselves ; and W (thoiigli 

he does not think the above-named catastrophe at ali 
likely to liappen), yet, for the sake of providing agaiiiJ^t 
possibilities and cpiieting alarm, has schemed out a 
by Avhich, at but small expense, he can put the place 
quite ill a position to resist any sudden inroad of the sort 
He mentioned the subject of defences in his speech on 
opening the session, and the suggestion gave general sati^* 
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faction, and the Council readily voted the money for 
carrying out his plans. Ilis idea is to enrol and train a 
volunteer company of artillery, and to place a variety of 
small batteries, dotted about in so many places, that one 
or more of them could always be brought to bear on a 
ship in any position she could take ; while, on the other 
liiind, it would be quite impossible for her to bring her 
broadside to bear on all of them. One of these little 
batteries is in couise of erection in the pad<lock close by 
tills house 1 But you may be sure I have expressed my 
liope that the volunteer artillerymen in course of educa- 
tion may not be sent to practise there, at all events ! 

W ’s plan comprises a system of signals, by which ho 

could have notice of the approach of an enemy in sufficient 
time to get his batteries manned, &c. We shall have some 
Skarts on our crags, to skirl when foul weather comes,’ as 
it is ex-pressed by Edie Ochiltree. 

^fal/ 10 — Since I wrote last, we have received our 

rcbniaiy letters : Jf talks of the high prices in Eng- 

Iimd, with bread at nearly a .shilling a loaf; and I sujipose 
lliat is very high for Old England, though we here should 
now be very glad to get it at the same; for our quartern 
loaf is l.s. ,51/.; and a man who had taken a contract to 
•siiiiiily the Colonial Ifoispital with milk at l.v. ikl. a quart, 
lias ollcred 100/. to be let off his contract, which only lasts 
till the end of next month. That is to .say, he calculates 
that he shall lose more than 100/. by selling milk for two 
nioiilhs at eighteen-pence a quart ! What do you think of 
that lor a specimen of high prices ? And mo.st other thing.s 
<aie niisc'd in the same, or even a greater proportion ; so 
dear Old England, ‘ in spite of war and free trade,’ as 
I says, is still the cheaper country of the tw'o ! 
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To Colonel Harness^ R.E» 

Government House, Hobart Town, June 7, 1854. 

My dear Harness, — The four volumes of the ‘ Academy 
Course,’ whicli you intrusted to Sandliain In August, 1853, 
ari'ived a few days ago in a box of ordnance stores, or 
stationery for tlie engineer department. I had not l)eeii 
aware tliat you liad been called upon to make such a coinpi- 
hition, but I am very glad that it was placed in the hands of 
an Engineer, and I know no one belter qualified than youi- 
self for the task. I liave not l)tid time to do more tlian cast 
a glance, and a very hasty glance, over the volumes, and 
Avere I to go into a closer ins])ection of them, my opinion 
would not go for much. I may ask, however, whether, in a 
Avish to make the eaddsae'quainted with the use of certain 
mathematical tools, the obje^ct of a nmtlunnatical training 
of the mind has not beeau to a certaiji extent, kept in tlio 
background. I look upon the study of mathematics in a 
doidjle point of view ; lii’st, as a training of tlu; intellect 
or reasoning poAvei’s (in Avhich it is so far superior to tlie 
logic of the schools, that it d(‘als with realities in tlu' 
shape of forms, instead of with ^vords by Avhi{di such 
I’ealities are but Aveakly exjn’es.sed) ; secondly, as a nuU 
useful tool, Avithout d(‘xterity in the application of Avliicli 
the philoso])her cannot advance many sle])s in his invc'sli- 
gations. Now the first is the most important result of the 
study of mathematics, and it can only be obtained by u 
thorough knoAvledge of geometry : ii])on this foundation 
you may raise the superstructure of an analytical system, 
if this be not an abuse of teims, but, Avithout geometrical 
knowledge, the acquaintance Avdiich-a man gets Avith the 
science is but confined ; he has the tools, and uses them, 
after a sort, like a rough carpenter, but you Avill never 
make him a good mechanic. For my jiart, I bitterly 
regret the time I Avasted at Woohvich ; I have been a very 
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iiidifferent mechanic in consequence, and it was a sense 
of my own deficiencies which led me to press upon the 
nutlioiities some twenty years ago, wlien tlie subject was 
referred to me by tlie Master-General of the Ordnance, tlie 
necessity of some radical change in the system pursued. 
. . . . lieineinber me to all your children, and all old 
friends. 

Yours truly, 

W. Dexisox. 

Extract from Journal. 

IJobart Town, June 2G, 1854. 

‘ The ‘‘ Queen of the South ” is in ! The steamer has the 
English mail on board ! Twenty-eight bags ! Declaration 
of war ! ’ Such were the words that greeted us on Satur- 
day afternoon (the day before yesterday),.as we walked 
along the wharf, Avabdiing the incoming of our colonial 
stt'anier from Melbourne, to Avhich place we believed 
the expected ‘ Queen of the South ’ would have brought 
th(‘ mails for the whole of these colonies. You may im- 
iieiiie how welcome these tidings were, all but the last; 
for the wait for this mail has been peculiarly trying; so 
Avc ha.sUmed home, longing for our letters, and in full expec- 
lalloii of soon receiving them. Imagine our feelings, then, 
vIkmi, about an hour after, Colonel Last and Mr. Wihnot 
came in Avith the news that the Avhole twenty-eight bags 
contaiiKMl nothing but newspapers ! All the despatches and 
letters had a])parently been sent by some other conveyance! 
It was a bloAv, as Ave Avere veiy anxious for furthe]’ home 
H(‘ws. That declaration of war, too ! It Avas no more than 
<»iie expected, and felt to be almost inevitable ; but still the 
Mmiounceineiit is a '^ry sad one, Avhen one comes to think 
ot all that it means ; and there Avas something almost 
awful in hearing in church yesterday the prayer ‘ in time 
ct Avar,’ such an unaccustomed sound in our days. 

We all become politicians, to a certain extent, in these 
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times, and nurse, Avho was formerly wont to call baby ‘ a 
little Turk,’ as a sort of term of fond reproach, when he put 
himself in a passion, or in any way misbehaved, was 
overheard tlie other day, under similar circumstances, 
calling him ‘ a Eiissian ! ’ 

June 27.— Some of tlie missing letters have turned up, 
and a bag of despatclios came at tlie same time. It 
contained a pardon for Smith O’Erien and those of his 
associates who remain here, and for Frost and Williams, 
the Chartists. These two last deserve it as far as they 
can do by good conduct during their imprisonment : this 
can liardly be said for Smith O’Brien and Co. Smith 
O’Brien means to be off tO'-morrow by the steamer which 
takes this. 


• To Mrs, Denison. 

Govcriinient House, .Tune 27, 1854. 

My dearest Motlier, — I will not let tlie stevamer go off 
without a letter, though what has become of my letters 
by the March and April mails I cannot say. I can only 
hope that the whoh; of my correspondence may have been 
jnit on board a v(‘ss(‘l professing to come direct to Hobart 
Town, and tiuis liave been delayed. I have got a bag of 
des])atches, but none which give me any inkling of my 
future movements, I have received the pardons for 
Smith O’Brien and his companions. The former has taken 
advantage of his to go to Victoria, where a set of rabid 
Irislnnen ai’c preparing an address to him, and are 
striving to make Iiis release a sort of triumpli. I have 
written to Sir Charles Ilotham, pointing out the inconsis- 
tency of a set of people who make it penal to a man 
holding a conditional pardon to appeai^in Victoria, asking 
a man holding such a pardon as this to come over and bo 
feted ; and I have asked him to release all the unfortunates 
who liave, by the above law, been sentenced to hard 
labour in irons. 
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Tlie actual proclamation of war with Russia, which we 
received by this mail, lias not produced any effect upon 
us ; we exliausted our fears in anticipations, and' have ngne 
left for the reality. Tlie people at Melbourne and Sydney 
are forming rifle corps, &c., though there is not the 
sliadow of a chance that an enemy would dream of 
landing at either place. I have constructed some 
batteries, and am training the police to act as gunners. 

EiJctracts from Journal. 

July 24, 1854. 

Dearest , — On Saturday last we proposed taking a 

long walk with the four older children to a place called 
Cornelian Bay ; but our plans were cut short at the very 
outset by an exciting adventure with a herd of bullocks. 
Thcn’C exists a really dangerous practice here of landing 
c:itll(' (quite wild from the Port Phillip bush) and driving 
tluMii over the Domain, and through the town at all hours 

of tlie day. Some years ago, W endeavoured to 

put a stop to the practice, by projiosing the erection of 
new G()V('rnment slaughter-houses, in a convenient s])ot 
near to the river side, so that the creatures could be 
liiiided close to where they were to be killed, and only the 
(l(':i(l meat be carried through the town ; but our sajnent 
Dgislative Council would not liear of the scheme ; (for 
wliat reason I know not, perhaps they do not know 
tluaiiselves) ; so wild cattle are still to be encountered in 
llie thoroughfares occasionally, and one or two bad acci- 
tlenls have hap])encd in conseejuence. You may be sure, 
tluacfore, that we always keep carefully on our guard. 

On Saturday we had just entered the Domain, when 
we saw a whole herd of these creatures at a distance. 
We took refuge behind the railings of the engineer’s 

odice ; but being presently summoned thence by W , 

^vll() had remained outside to reconnoitre, we concluded 
flint they had passed away. However, we had no sooner 
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got out on the open hill, than we saw them beariiiir 

down upon us again. W suggested our taking refuge^ 

in ihe newly erected battery, and so we did, and climbed 
to the top of wliat is to be the ])owder magazine, helped 
up by a man wlio had already taken refuge there, and 
wlio urg(‘d us to make haste, for there was a bullock close 
by. Once up on tliis point of elevation, the scene became 
j’eally amusing ; peeping in at one of the embrasures stood 
a bullock, perfectly unmoved, though two or three men 
and boys were pelting him from th(5 inside with stones 
and clods, lly-and-bye the ])lot thickened ; more bul- 
locks were landed, and more people hastened to tJie 
battery for reiiige ; so that the top of the magazine was 
soon covered with ])eople, with a sort of advanced guard 
of men and boys, pelting away the bullocks as they suc- 
cessively atlvanced. Amongst these, our two eldest boys 
Avere very active, and highly delighted ; for a boy has 
certainly an instinctive ])leasurc in ])elting anything alive. 
One man maintained a most laughable running light from 
behind a corner of tlie l)att('ry, rushing out, tlirowiiig a 
few st(uies, tluai l)eing charged by tlie bullocks, and tear- 
ing back to his shelter, in an agony of haste. At last lie 
s(‘nt two d(,)gs to the light, one of which made a most 
gallant attack, was tossed, but I tliink not hurt, for he ran 
away afterwards, but was completely daunted, and ap- 
peared no more. Memnwhile, as the bullocks left the 
neighbourhood of the battery, all sorts of scenes took 
])lace lower down in the Domain, but within our sight. 
One bullock charged into the middle of a gang of convicts 
r’cturning from Avork, and scattered them right and leit; 
anotlier made a denronstration of ofToiice at the red coat 
of a soldier, Avho instantly disappeared behind some pal- 
ings, his I’apid retreat calling forth a shout of laughter 
from a party of his comrades, Avho Avere at Avork on the 
battery. Another bullock pursued a solitary constable 
and two convicts, and I really was afraid that tliey would 
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have been caught, as tliey had tlicir kacks turned, and did 
not seem aware of its approach. However, they were 
shouted to by the people on the battery, and at last under- 
stood what was coming : the constable and one man ran, 
the other threw himself with wonderful quickness over 
tlie rails of the Iligli School, and no one was hurt. At 
last the stockmen succeeded in getting the whole Iierd 
t()g(‘tlier, and we descended fi’om our perch ; but we had 
lost too much time to be able then to take our long walk. 
]Iowev(T, I think something will be done soon towards 
getting rid of the cattle nuisance, so we shall not Jiave 
such scenes for long. 

To Mrs, C. Stanley. 

Governnicnt House, .July 25, 1854. 

i\iy dear Mrs. Stanley, — This is tlie day on which the 
(hiiiicil meets afUjr an adjournment of two or three 
mouths, and some im])ortaiit matters are coiiiing on, such 
for instance, as ‘ tlu; Aew Constitution,’ &c. The Goveiai- 
lai'iit business is all ixmdy, and gone down to the Council 
ill i1k‘ shape of eleven messages ; and as I am sitting in my 
olllce witli but little to do, I cannot spend an hour more 
pleasantly than in giving you an outline of the state of 
tilings lierc. The new constitution has been hatched by 

i\h'ssrs. and is a most curious one. They begun by 

(Iclining the rights of the (iueen; — by allowing her to 
(locliire war, but not to make peace; — to do this thing 
{ind the other, and then they ])roceed to dedne their 
own powers and privileges ; --but such a mess have they 
iiijole of it, that in one clause they state that the Bill 
must be |)roclaimcd in one nioutli, in another it must be 
pioclaimed in three months. Then they say that the Act 

not to come into operation unless the Government at 
•'oine repeals certain Acts of Parliament, and among tliese 
day enumerate the one by which the Supreme Court is 
constituted ; so that, should the Government be weak 
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enough to accede to their request, and allow the Bill, we 
shall be for some months either without a Supreme Court 
at all, or be acting illegally, and murdering every man 
who may chance to be hanged. However, the feeling, I 
am haj^py to say, is pretty strong against the proposed 
change ; and, if any Bill be passed, it will in all proba- 
bility be of a much milder type than this. The aspect of 
afhiirs, though we have not yet quite recovered from the 
stimulus given by the gold discoveries, is gradually toning 
down to the ordinary state of colonial existence ; people 
are beginning to have an idea that ‘ all is not gold that 
glitters ; ’ and there is a sort of glimmering of a convic- 
tion breaking in upon them that they have rather made 
fools of themselves in their anxiety to get rid of one 
description of labour before they had secured anotluir. 
I am supplying the Council with population returns which 
tell a marvellous tale; showing that, since March 1851, 
when the census was taken, we have actually lost 10,000 
adult males ; that is, we had at that time 34,000 males 
al)ove 21 years of age ; and we have now about 24,000. 
Altogether, I do not look very hwoiirably n])on our 
prospects for the next few years : that we shall work 
our way forward eventiudly, I dare say ; but we have no 
right to anticipate, as too many do, a continuance of the 
very extraordinary advantages which have been afforded 
to us up to the present time. We must reckon upon a 
period of languor, and even of distress. 

] have been trying to stimulate the Church to a little 
activity. Last year, at the nu^eting of the Society for the 
Propagatio]! of the Gospel, I moved for the appointment 
of a committee to consider the mode in Avhich laymen could 
best co-operate in working out the objects of the Church ; 
and, after a good deal of talk, we agreed upon our report. 
We presented it to the Society, and it was moved that it 
should be printed and considered at a future meeting. 

The High and Low Church feud goes on as bitterly as 
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ever. I think any attempt at synodical action here would 
I'csult ill a disruption of the Church, and I liardly know 
wlicther to deprecate tliis, or to hail it as an advantage. 
Anything one would think preferable to tlie apathy whicli 
jiow prevails among the mass ; but the bitter feeling of 
animosity generated by the splitting up of sects is a fear- 
ful evil. 

Yours truly, 

W. D. 

Extract from Journal 

Hobart Town, August 12, 1854. 

Dearest , — These colonies are, most of them, fol- 

lowing the example of England, in proclaiming a day of 
fasting and prayer on account of the war. ^ Yesterday 
was day set apart for this purpose; and it pleased 
]iio niiicli to sec the way in which it was obstnwed here* 
lAerytliing is interesting which looks as if the colonies 
sympathised with England, and that seems to be decidedly 
llic case in the present instance. At our church the 
bishop preached a very good sermon ; and it was really 
a beautiful sight to see the collection that was made after- 
wards for the soldiers’ wives and children; the interest in 
it seemed to be so universal. The colkadion was made in 
die (‘Iniix'h, while the Ollertory sentences were read, and 
it was quite a sight to sec. One of the collectors was 
S('en returning iij) tin.' aisle with his hand full of bank- 
note's/ for which he could find no room in the overflow- 
ing plate in his other hand. One had to go back to the 
Communion Tabki to get Ins ])late emptied, and then start 
with it afresh ; for it was so lieaped iq) that the money 
was beginning to drop out on the floor ; and the resuh, 
in tliat single chiii'ch, was upwards of 154/. : to say no- 
tliingof all the other churches in this town, in Launceston, 

^ Moj^t of lliem, proluibly, tbo one pouml iio(<'.s, \seie Uk'-i in liicu- 

latiou in tlio colony. 
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and in tlie country, tlie whole results of which we cannot 
yet liear. 

Our little L , who is too young to go to church 

yet, came into my room while Pwas putting on my things 
to go, bringing the only shilling slie ever had in her life, 
and wliich had been given her only the day before, with 
a, re(|nest tliat I would take it, and put it in for lier. I 
tlionght this peculiarly disinterested, for there was not even 
tlie pleasure of giving it herself, which generally goes for 
a good deal with a child. 

Ainjust 14. — I fmished my last letter the day before 
yesterday Avith an account of our Avar fast-day. A nice 
little anecdote of the collection in our church I have hoard 
since ; a large paper, folded like a l(‘tter, Avas put into one 
of the plates, and, on being opened, Avas found to contain 
17/. 4-s*. ; Avith an insciiption slating that it Avas ^ an ofTering 
from the non-commissioned oflicers and juivates of tlie ODtIi 
Eegiment for the Avives and children of tliose engiigiMl in tlie 
Avar Avith Eussia.’ Poor felloAvs ! I call it a nolilo ofleriiig 
for them, for really a soldier’s pay is such a very snnill 
matter, especially in an expensive country like this, that 
I am surpris(‘d they could make it up to so much. 


The folloAving letters to llis Grace the Duke of New- 
castle and Sir George Grey refer to a ncAV phase of Vice- 
regal lif(‘, which, having been dimly shadowed out fir a 
time, assumed CATutually, in the beginning of Heptember, 
tlie substantive form of tlie Government of New South 
Wales. 


To the Duhe of Newcastle. 

Cu)\ormiiciit IIouf5o, Si'ptembcr l-A, lS5i. 

My dear Lord, — I trust you Avill allow me to express 
my graUTul sense of the kindiu'ss which ])rom])t(‘d yeia’ 
Graec to recommend Her Majesty to a|)point me to the 
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Government of New South Wales, and my earnest hope 
tliat, in my administration of the Government of tliat 
colony, I may so act as to justify that recommendation. I 
am well aware that the position in wliich I have been 
placed in Van Diemen’s Land, where I have been, to a 
certain extent, compelled to reconcile the apparently 
conflicting interests of the mother country and the colony, 
]])ay operate to create a pr(*judice against me ; but as I 
liave, on every occasion, advocated strenuously the adop- 
tion of those measures wliich were, in my opinion, calcu- 
lated to advance the best interests of the colony, so, I 
am not afraid but that, by perseveihig in a similar course 
ill New South Wales, I shall be able to live down any 
opposition which mere personal or party feeling may 
ciigimder. Whatever may be the result, however, of my 
lulministration, I shall ever had under the deepest obliga- 
tion to your Grace, and shall be, as I now am, 

Most faithfully yours, 

W. Dnxisox. 


To the lilfjht Ilov. Sir G. Greij. 

Cinv(Tnmcnt Honso, Sc'ploniber in, 1851. 

Dear Sir, — Tn ackiiowhalging your letter of June 2(S, 
informing me that llin* l\raj(‘sty had, on the recommenda- 
tion of His Grace the Duke* of Newcastle, appointed mo 
(o I he Government of New South Wales, I cannot refrain 
ii'oni cxpix'ssing my grateful sense of the kind manner in 
v'iiieh you have alluded to the mode in Avhich I have 
(liM'liarged the duty entrusted to me by Her Majesty in this 
•^‘olony, and my anxious desii’c tliat, in the new sphere of 
duty to which I am about to be called, I may so act as 
continue to merit like expressions of ap])roval. 
f have the lioiuiur to be, dear Sir, your most obedient 
Servant, 


W. I)i:mson. 
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Extracts from Journal, 

Hobart Town, September 12, 1864. 

Now, my own dearest Mammy, I have tilnc (which I 
liad not yesterday) to sit down and have a comfortable 
talk with you on the subject of which my thoughts have 
been full ever since last Saturday, the eventful day which 
brought us the news of our appointment to New South 
Wales. Dearest Mammy, you will not, I know, think mo 
strange and heartless when I say that the predominant 
feeling in my mind is of thankfulness for, and satisfaction 
with, the prospect that is thus opening before us. It 
is true that, when I read your dear letters, or sit down to 
answer them, or when any little thing occurs which brings 
home and home friends more vividly than usual before 
me, my heart grows very full at the thought of tlie 
hmgthened separation, and the loiig time that may yet 
pass before we can be together again ; but then I liave 
never allowed myself to dwell much on the hope of re- 
turning home at the end of our term of service in this 
countiy ; and I thiidc too, that, if we had not taken np 
this colonial line of life, but laid continued in the direct 

line of W ’s profession, we miglit erpially have been 

abi‘oad, equally separated from you and from our boys, 
without any of the comforts and agreeablenesses of our 
present position. And now as to the honour of the thing 

for dearest W : the Duke of NeAVcastle and Sir George 

Grey have both written to him, and said pretty things; 
the former, in announcing his having recommended him to 
Her Majesty for the appointment, the latter saying tliat, 
though he had not the ])leasure himself of nominating 
him, that having been already done by the Duke, lie 
fully concurred in the propriety of the appointment, uikI 
so on. All this is very gratifying, and it certainly is 
very gi’cat appointment for so young a governor. Our 
friends and supporters here are in a state of great exiitf 
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ation ; and when they come to offer their congratulations, 
the prominent idea in their minds- seems to be, ‘ what a 
triumph’ this is . over all his opponents and abusers, who 
have over and over again prophesied liis recall. So it is : 
but, unfortunately, I feel far too sensible of this already ; 
wickedly sensible of it, and far too ready to exult inwardly, 
so that one really does not need the efforts of injudicious 
friends to stir up one’s bad feelings in this sort of way. 
There is, of course, a good deal of flattering nonsense talked 
now about regret at losing us, and so on ; and we have re- 
ceived one or two notes of congratulation, which hav(^ 
been absolutely disgusting from their fulsomencss; but, 
amidst all this, there comes many a gleam of pleasure in ‘ 
the consciousness that all the regrets expressed are not of 
tliis character. There are several, I am sure, wlio will 
sincerely miss us, and I trust I may add, who will have 
cause to do so ; I mean, some to whose happiness we have 
really had it in our power to contribute. 

There was another little source of triumph in last 
Saturday’s despatches, which I think we may enjoy inno- 
cently, as it is not of a personal nature, and involves the 
redress of a piece of gross injustice. It is a despatch 

stating, in answer to W ’s repnesentations on the 

subject, that orders have been sent to kSir Charles llotham, 
the new Governor of Victoria, to release at once all those 
conditionally pardoned men who were incarcerated tluTe 
by that most iniquitous act of their Council, the ‘ Convicts 
ITevention Bill.’ I am very glad that that Council is to 
h() made to understand, that they are not to be allowed 
to pursue their own will and pleasure, in defiance alike of 
the Queen’s prerogative and the ordinary rules of English 

September 25. — I have been veiy busy since Saturday, 
when I closed my last letter; for wc have begun our 
preparations in anticipation of our move, in order to a\'oid 

VOL. I. s 
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being bustled at last. Last Monday W received a letter 

fronri Sir Henry Young, the Governor of South Australia, 
saying, that, from information he had received from home, 
he was led to believe that he was to succeed us here. 

October 9. — The Mayor and Corporation are coming 

this afternoon to present an address to W on the 

subject of his approaching departure; it is somewhat 
lengtliy, and of course laudatory, but not quite well drawn 
up. I have seen a copy of the address which the inhabit- 
ants of Campbell Town are preparing for him, and I like 
it far better : it is short and simple, but really very nice. The 
good man proposes to start for Campbell Town to-morrow 
(Tuesday) and get there on Wednesday. It has been a 
long promise to tlie [)eople there that he would be present 
at a great steeple chase which is to be held on Thursday, 
and in which a great number of horses, -botli from tliis 

country and from Victoria, are to start. Wlien W 

heard of his appointment to New South Wales, he was very 
glad he had made this promise, because lie tlioiight it 
would give liim a good opportunity of taking leave of 
cveryl)ody in that part of tlie island. At first, he had in- 
tended to go no farther tlian Campbell Town; but the 
people of Launceston have sent to beg that lie will come on 
there ; and they are getting up a farewell dinner to him. 

October 19, — I have nothing to record of the last few 

days, except W ’s progress, of which I have had daily 

accounts, botlr from his own letters and the papei’s. On 
Saturday he went into Launceston, where he was mo^t 
enthusiastically received : numbers of peojfie came out some 
way on the road to meet him, and in the town a continually 
increasing crowd greeted him with cheers and blessings, and 
pressed so eagerly about liim to see and hear him, that 
when he alighted at the inn door, he found himself obliged, 
to mount up again on the wlieel of the carriage, so as to 
be seen, and make a spcecli to them, all unprepared as 
he was, for he liad never cxy)ccted such a demonstration, 
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and, indeed, had not intended to stop at the i^ at all, but 
to go on at once to Newnham, a place belonging to a Mr. 
Gardner, with whom he was to stop. He spent Sunday 
quietly at Newnham, only coming into Launceston to 
church : on Monday he came in there again, to hold hi,s 
levee ; and Tuesday was the day of the great farewell 
dinner given to him by the inhabitants; and this, too, 
seems to have passed off very well. The notices in some 
of the papers are very gratifying : one, which used to be 

oppo.sed to W , has an ‘ own corrc.«pondent ’ at 

Launceston, who I see, in his issue of this evening, says, 
‘Since His Excellency’s arrival in Launceston, I liave 
mingled witli numerous classes, and have taken occasion 
to “ sound them,” with respect to him ; and I hesitate not 
to say that their concurrent testimony has been tlmt of 
profound respect anef .sincere admiration towards him. I 
liavc heard the remark over and over again, ‘ the best 
Governor we ewer had ’ ! ! This is particularly nice, as 
coming from Launceston, the place which has always 
liilherto seemed the least well affected towards him. 

To 2Irs. Denison. 

October 20; 185 ]. 

My dearest Mother, — I have just returned from a iare- 
well visit to the other .side of the i.sland, and as the mail 
has arrived at Melbourne and will be hero to-morrow, 

1 must not lose any time in giving you an account, of the 
mode in which I have been treated, and the ex])ressions 
of 1 egret at my departure, which have been very generally' 
uttered, even by men heretofore opposed to me. I must 
uot, however, lead you to believe that the feeling is 
unaiiinious ; that, of course, is not the case, but it is very 
^mneral. I liad been applied to by the stewards of the 
"‘ues at Campbell Town, to dine with them after the 
'■“CCS. The,se were very good, and at C.30, about 150 
ocojile sat down to dinner in the assembly rooms. My 
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health was^nuik witli enthusiasm, and I took the oppor- 
tunity of tlianking the people for the very kind way ia 
which they liad tlien and always welcomed me, wishing 
them every kind of prosperity, and assuring- them that I 
should not easily forget the many happy years which 
I liad spent in the colony ; neither indeed shall I, for 
although I have had many things to struggle' with, and 
much to contend against, yet, on looking back to the 
eight years which have elapsed since I left England, I 
cannot deny that they have been eight years of happiness, 
and of greater happiness in that I have been enabled to 
attribute it to God’s care and love, and to thank Him 
heartify for it. 

' To return to my tour : after tlie dinner at Campbell 
Town, I rode into the country, and met at the house of 
one of the setth'rs about twenty or* thirty of the gentry 
of the neighbourhood, who were anxious to see me, and 
bid me good-bye. I was most Avarmly greeted, and 
many of them insisted upon riding back to Campbell 
Town with me. From thence 1 rode on to Launceston, 
whicli I reached on the 14th, taking up my abode in tlie 
liouse of a Mr. Gardner. On Monday I lield a levee 
wlikdi was attended by a good number of ])eop!e, and on 
Tuesday I was asked to a public, dinner, at which, not- 
withstanding a lieavy thunderstorm, about eighty people 
met me, and spoke in high terms of my conduct both as 
man and Governor. I do not lay much stress, of course, 
upon these declarations in after-dirmei' speeches, but they 
servci to a certain extent as straws to show how the wind 
blows ; and, being spoken under the idea that I am about 
to leave the colony, they are more likely b') be disin- 
terested than if 1 were in a position to lead them to hope 
something from my favour hereafter. 

I liave written to Sir C. FitzRoy relative to my ac 
rangements for succeeding him, in order that I might be 
made acquainted with his views and wishes. He want.^ 
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to go lioine by tlie overland mail either in November or 
January. I have told him that November would suit me 
best, provided I receive my commission by the mail, 
wliich is now due, but “should I have to wait for it till 
November, I should not attempt to press upon him, and 
Avould wait till January, unless, indeed, I should be turned 
out by my successor. 


To the Ihght lion. Sir George Grey. 

Hobart Town, November 18, 1854. 

My dear Sir, — I have been in the habit, for many years 
])asl, ()1 writing privately to tlie Secretary of State upon 
matters connected with the government of the colony. 
Inid Grey eiiconi'aged the practice, and,*should you not 
ul^ject, [ should be glad to continue writing occasionally, 
a^ I may be able to say tliat in a letter which I slioiild 
he unwilling to commit to a despatch, as the latter might 
he ])rinted and made public. Many of the difficulties 
with which I have had to struggle, have been cicated by 
the insertion in blue-books of despatches marked by me 
' coijideiiiial,' and which I thought were (piite safe to 
remain in the pigeon-holes of tlie Colonial Office. 

The question of a Federal system of government for 
tlu'se colonies is, I am informod, still under consideration. 
1 am, to a certain extent, interested in the settlement of 
the question, inasmuch as my title when I move up to 
Sydney may de[)eiid upon the decision of the Govern- 
lueiit. I shall be sorry if the peojde of New South Wales 
are placed in a position to identiiy me with any loss of 
dignity which they may conceive this colony to have 
^^udered; but still, the. more I consider the subje^C't, the 
inure convinced am I of the impolicy of giving to one 
f*(jlony any predominance over the rest. I went at some 
'^‘iigtli into this question, in a despatch written iir 18f9 ; 
mid, in reference to what I then wi'ote, I see but little 
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to alter ; and much has happened since which confirms 
me in tlie opinion I then expressed. 

There is, in point of fact, little or nothing for a general 
assembly, or congress, to do. The colonies are satisfied 
with a very simple tariff of duties on imports ; the postage 
system is settled, the mode of providing’lighthouses has 
been arranged by an agreement between Van Diemen’s 
Land, Victoria, and New Soutli Wales ; port dues are 
done away with pretty generally ; the only matter which 
remains to be determined is the character and powers of 
a court of appeal. It can hardly be worth while to 
attem])t to establish a system of Government of a most 
coin])li(axted character for the purpose of legislating as to 
this. There is, it is true, the question as to the disposal 
of Crown Land, but as the position of each colony is, with 
relation to this subject, different from that of its neigh- 
bour, each had better be allowed to legislate for itself 
in this matter. There will then be little or nothing for a 
Federal Assembly to discuss, if it be constructed according 
to the original skctcli in the report of the Committee of 
Council. Are its attributes to be extended till it is 
assimilated, in some respects, to the Congress of the 
United States.^ If so, much of the power now vested in 
the separate legislatures of the colonies must be taken 
from them, and entrusted to the new body. I will not 
attempt to decide upon the wisdom of such a scheme ; 
but will it be practicable ? Will the different legislative 
bodies be willing to divest themselves of a power, of 
whiclx they are just beginning to taste the sweets, for the 
purpose of transferring it to another body, in which each 
colony can only have a fractional share of influence? 
What benefit can they propose to themselves to counter- 
balance the sacrifice they will be called on to make, first, 
of power, and secondly, of dignity ? There may be a 
desire on the part of New South Wales or Victoria, that 
some arrangement should be made by which one or the 
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other of these colonies should be established as the head- 
quarters of a Federal Government, and thus have a 
nominal, if not a real superiority over the rest ; but I 
question whether the legislatures of either would be 
willing to yield a portion of the power they now possess, 
ill ordfer to carry out such a sclieme. I ouglit to apologise 
for having troubled you on a subject which may not bo 
before tlie Government, but I am, as I said before, some- 
'what interested in the matter, and I thought it better to 
(rive you an outline of my opinion in a letter than to 
adopt the form of a dcspatcli. I have consequently given 
but an outline of a picture wliich would admit of much 
detailed illustration. I need only say tliat I shall be 
]’(‘ady to carry out the decision of the Government, whjit- 
('ver it may be, to the best of my ability, without any 
regard to personal considerations, 

I am, &c., 

W. D. 


Eairaci from Jottmal 

Hobart Town, December 7, 1854. 

Dearest , — We returned this morning from a visit 

to our fiiends tlie Sliarlands,at New Norfolk, and exciting 
]i(‘\vs awaited us on our arrival, or at least reached us soon 
after. A steamer came in from Melbourne, bringing des- 

patclies to W from Sir Charles Ilotham, stating that 

there had again been an outbreak at the diggings, and 

entreating W to send over troops to the assistaiK^.e of 

tlie Victorian Government. This seems to be a much 
worse business than the last ; the diggers are apparently 
more organised now, and far more violent, and there has 
hceu an actual collision between them and the troops 
already in the colony, in which, though the diggers were 
defeated, there has, I fear, been loss of life on both sides. 
Altogether, they seem to be in a terrible state there ; and 
as formerly, they come to W for assistance ; and 
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the appeal has, as before, been promptly responded to. 
The steamer bearing this news only came in about the 
middle of the day, and by ten o’clock to-morrow morning 
it is said, 300 men will be ready to embark in the 

same steamer ; and W has written a despatch to Sir 

C). Ilotham, in wliich he says, tliat he places sucli entire 
coufideuce in the loyalty and good behaviour of the people 
here, that he shall be prepared to send away a yet further 
supply of our troops, if it should be necessary. I am glad 
he has sahl this: I think it is due to the people here to 
say it, and it is an irresistibly tempting 0])portunity, too, 
to say it to the Victorians, who are even now trying to 
introduce laws to prevent the free ingi’ess to their shores 
of the pcoi)le of this colony, for fear their intense virtue 
should be contaminated by our evil communication ! 

Deconber 9. — The troo])s for Melbourne embarked 

yesterday morning; and W went on board to see 

them before they went off, and to speak a few words of 
farewell to them. He was hardly on board, however, 
before the signal Avas made that the regular steamer from 

Melbourne Avas in sight; so W detained the vessel 

Avitli the troops half an hour or so, thinking she might 
possibly bring further news, to say that all Avas quiet at 
the diggings again, and that there Avas no need of troops 
after all. Nothing of this kind occurred, however; the 
uGAVs from the diggings consisted merely of meagre, vague, 
and contradictoiy rumours, and nothing ollicial ; so our 
soldiers are going, as at first decided on ; but instead of 
this, came the news that the steamer had the English 
mail on board! many days before it was due, even at 
Melbourne ; and the still more surprising tidings ^ of the 
‘fall of SehuHtopoU This was shouted out by some one on 
board the steamer, almost before she came alongside, aiul 

^ This report finally resolved itself into the news of the battle of tli« 
Ahna. It will be remembered that the same rumour obtained extensne 
credence in England just after that battle. 
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eagerly caught up by the crowd on tlie wharf, who were 
watching the embarkation of the troops. They began to 
{'heer; tlie soldiers on board their steamer caught the 
sound, and joined; the band struck up ‘ Eulc Britannia ; ' 
tlie news flew up to the house, and the children tumultu- 
ously claimed a holiday, in honour of the victory ; and 
altogether it was an exciting scene ; and before we had 
well time to breathe after it, up came the despatches, with 

\V -’s commission as Governor-General! This last 

was quite unexpected, for, from the tone of our last 
month’s news from home, we had imagined that the 
libolitioii of the oflice of Governor-General was all but 
decided upon ; and it was interesting news in more ways 
tlian one, for we found that ISir Henry Young’s coinmis- 
ision for this place was also gazetted, so it is an intimation 
tliat we must jirepare to [lack up and be off. 

December 18. — It rained so hard on Saturday, that we 
were obliged to put ofl‘ the Orphan School prize-giving till 
to-day ; and wc have had a very nice day there. It is 
1 ‘eally a pleasant tiling to go out amongst people here 
now ; there is a kindly feeling maiiife.^ted to us on all 
• hides, as if })eople really were sorry to lose us. Afler the 
pirzes had all been given, and just before the children 
dispersed lo play, one of the senior boys stepped forward 

and read a short farewell address to W , purporting to 

coine from himself and the otlier monitors in the school. 

\\ was quite un[)repared lor tliis, but he spoke to 

tlie boys very nicely and kindly in answer. We, of 
course, supposed that the boys liad been ])ut up to this by 
their masters, but we heard afterwards, that it was their., 
own idea ; though I think the masters must have helped 
tlieiii in wording the address. 

December 22. — If I had only room on this end of my 
l^aper, I could give you rather a comical account of a 
^ceiie that took place here last Wednesday evening : tlie 
inauguration of W as a member of the Odd Fellows’ 
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Society ! Ho has long been a patron of tlie order here ; and 
some timeago tliey gave liiin a dinner, in the course of which 
they requested liiin to become a member ; and the good 
man was taken so much at unawares, that he acquiesced ! 
Then they said they would come up here to initiate him, 
instead of expecting him to come to them, as most candi- 
dates do ; blit I think we were not quite prepared for the 
solemnity of the jn'oceeding : for the end of it was, that 
they held what they call a Grand Lodge of the Order in 
our ball-room, with brethren of the Order to the number 
of two or three hundred, some of whom came a consider- 
able distance to be present. Of course I did not witness 
the ceremony itself, as none but the initiated are 
admitted ; but I saw the jjrcparations in the ball-room, 
and could not help hearing something of what went on, 
from the drawing-room ; and felt rather inclined to fear, 
from tlic aspect of the preparations, that they wore about 
to take that one step which separates the sublime from 
tlie ridiculous ! IIoAvevcr, tlicre really was a great deal 

that was very nice about it ; and W was very 

favourably imjiressed Avith the Avhole demeanour of the 
members. I send you a ])aper with an account of the ' 
ceremony, and the same paper contains, also, the flirewell 

address to W from the ‘lioyal Society ’ here. And 

noAV I must end by wishing you all many and many a 
happy Christmas! We shall be together in our thoughts 
and prayers on that day, I know. — Love to all. 


^ The two following letters are inserted partly as evidence 
of the extent to which party-spirit, on the subject of 
transportation,- prevailed ; but more particularly for the 
purpose of showing how a few kind words may change 
the whole tone of feeling of men towards each other. No 
two persons could look at a political question from more 
different points of view than Mr. Litcairn and myself, yet 
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tlierc was at the same time a conviction on the part of 
each, that the other was not actuated by any selfish or im- 
proper motive ; so that a few words of explanation were 
sutficient to place the conduct of either in a proper light. 

To li. Pitcairn^ Esq, 

December 16, 1854. * 

Sir, — I am about to leave this colony very shortly, 
jiiid as I should be sorry to do so with the feeling that a 
pcasoii wliose character I respect, should imagine that he 
liiid any just cause to complain of my conduct towards 
liiiii, I write these few lines for the purpose of assuring 
you that if I liave said or done anything whicli may have 
given you offence, or hurt your feelings, it has been 
t'litirely unintentional on my part ; and that, should such 
liave been the result of any conduct of mine, I am very 
soiry for it. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. Denison. 


To Sir William Denison. 

Davoy Street, December 16, 1854. 

Sir, — In the discussion of the only iiublic question in 
\vliich I ever took much interest, I certainly was under 
tlio impression that you liad not done me justice. But I 
am sensible tliat, on iny part, I have not always done 
.justice to your motives and actions in the administration 
of tliis Government. It is to be hoped that all unkind 
recollections may soon cease to exist among all those who 
were so long opponents, and I know of nothing better * 
calculated to produce this desirable end than the feeling 
which has dictated the letter which I have just received 
horn you, and for which I beg very sincerely to thank 
you. 

I earnestly trust that your Government in New South 
Wales may prove both advantageous to the colony and 
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satisfactory to yourself ; and, with every good wish for 
the welfare of your family, I beg to remain 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 

Kobert Pitcairn. 

To Sir Charles llotham^ K.C.B. 

Government House, Van Diemen's Land, December 23, 1854. 

My dear Sir, — I am glad to hear that you have suc- 
ceeded in quelling, for the present, the disturbance among 
the diggers, though I confess that tlie account of the ver- 
dict given at the inquest led me to regret that you had 
withdrawn the proclamation of martial law. I trust, too, 
that you have mistaken the views of the Commission ap- 
pointed to enquire into matters in the gold districts, or 
that you will think twice before you carry out these 
suggestions. Tlie abolition of the license fee will opei’ate 
injuriously upon the Government of New South Wales, as 
tlie diggers will naturally expect to be dealt with in one 
colony upon the same principles as they are in another ; 
and the eflect of the abolition of the license fee is, in 
point of fact, a resignation by the Government of the 
right to the soil, inasmuch as you practically say to any 
man wlio chooses to roam about tlie country with a spade 
or a pickaxe, ‘ Go wliere you will ; dig where you (dioose, 
— for you have a right in the soil which I am not prepared 
to dispute.’ It may be that the license fee is too liigh 
tliough I should hardly consider it to be so ; — in this case 
it might be ixsduced, but I trust you will pause before you 
relinquish it altogether. I say nothing as to the question 
of revenue, though I very much doubt that any available 
export duty upon gold, which will be evaded in a hundred 
different ways, will make up your loss on the licenses. 
With regard to the representation of the diggers as a 
class, I think it umidvisable ; — I should object upon prin- 
ciple to the re})rescntation of sections of a community, as 
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tending to generate the idea that the interests of one por- 
tion of tlie community are different from those of another 
portion, and tliat the legislative body is a mere collection 
of the representatives of antagonistic elements, battling 
and combining together in order to see how these sec 
tional interests can be best promoted. Tlie diggers at 
present, at all events tliose who are in possession of the 
francliise, are represented ; that is, they have the power 
of voting for members of tlie legislature ; and if you are 
to modify your representative system in order to suit tlie 
fancies of a migrating and disorderly })opulation like that 
of the gold fields, you will have to make a change every 
six months. I am afraid that the concession which you 
cont(3mplate will but produce the ordinary fruit, and that 
your anticipations of farther riots will be unpleasantly 
verified. It will be a question for the General in com- 
mand, whether, under the circumstances, it would not be 
wise to ordei’ up a regiment from Ncav Zealand, or, at all 
events, to give the commanding offic.crs notice that such a 
step may be necessary, in order that they may Jiave the 
men in readiness to move with as little delay as possible. 
I pi’oceed to Sydney about the middle of Januaiy, so as 
to arrive there but a few days before the embarkation of 
kiir Charles FitzKoy, who goes home by the Overland Mail. 

J Relieve me, yours very truly, 

W. Denison. 


livtract from Journal, 

Hobart Tomi, Januaiy 3, 1855. 

Dearest , — It has seemed as if I never was to have 

time to get on with my letter. I finished and sent off’ 
some home letters on New Years day, but as this one was 
only just begun, I kept it to journalise with, and sent home 
our New Year’s good wishes by the others. We had sat 
up the night before, as our wont is, to see the New Yc^ar 
fairly in, and to usher it in as wc like best, with thanks- 
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givings and prayers for ourselves, and all those dear to 
ns ; but tlie day itself was chiefly spent (as most of our 
days, alas ! are now), in a whirl of packing. 

January 6. — This morning, as expected, the steamer 
from Melbourne ‘hove in sight,’ with Sir Henry Young 
and his family on board : we awaited their arrival here, and 
went to one of the upstairs rooms to witness the disembarka-' 

tion. W had sent Mr. L on board to welcome 

them, and thither alsoAvent some of the principal Govern^ 
ment oflicers, and on the wharf was Colonel Last (now left 
in command of the forces liere, while most of the troops 
are at Melbourne), ‘ making,’ as he said, ‘ the best show 
he could with the small number of men left to him,’ and 
with a guard of honour and the band. I was afraid they 
would be a little disappointed with their reception ; the 
battery, and one or two of the ships, saluted as they came 
alongside, but there was much less of a crowd on tlio 
wharf than I had expected to see, owing, perhaps, to the 
earliness of the hour. As soon as, from our post of 
observation, we had seen them hiirly landed, we came 
down to the drawing-room to be ready to receive them, 
and in a few minutes they made their a])pcarance. They 
are to take u}) their quarters at Dr. Hampton’s house for 
a few days, till avo can make way for them here ; so I 
saw but little of them, as they only remained here a short 

time ; but W followed them to Dr. Hampton’s to have 

some talk Avith Sir Henry. 

January^. — Sir Henry Young was sAvorn in to-day; 

so W has ceased to be Governor of Van Diemea s 

Land, and is, for the present, ‘ a gentleman at large,’ with 
nothing to do but prepare ansAvers to addresses, Avhicli 
are coming in thick and fast upon him : from his brethren 
the Odd FelloAVs (avIio commence their address — ‘ Sir and • 
Brother’) ; from a different order of Odd Fellows; from 
the Eoyal Society, the Agricultural Association, the 
Horticultural Society, the Public Library, the Mechanics 
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Institute from all these different bodies, addresses are 
coming, or have come, besides the great general address 
of the colonists, and that accompanying the testimonial, 
both which are to be presented in a few days. It is pleas- 
ing to see that every one of these different bodies have in 

some way or other to acknowledge W ’s special 

usefulness to them : it shows, I think, in a nice way, how 
never failingly he has given a helping hand to everything 
good or useful, of any sort, that came in his way. There 

was a pleasing scene this morning: W ’s farewell 

iutciwiewwith the Government Officers. The sweariim in 
of &ii H. Young was to take place at twelve o’clock, so 

W had issued a notice that he would receive alUhe 

aovernment Officers at half past eleven, so as to get his 
interview with them over before Sir Henry’s began 

W had expected only the heads of The diflbrent 

departments ; but instead of that, numbers came, heads 
and subordinates, as if all wanted to be present ’at this 
final interview. W spoke to them generally, thank- 

ing them for the support and assistance he had invariably 
received from them ; and as soon as he had done speak- 
ing Mr. Champ * came forward, saying that he had been 
diputcd by the rest of the officers of Government to 

express their sense of what W laid been to them : his 

>peer;li, 1 think, was written, and then W thanked 

tlicni again, and shook hands with them all. At twelve 
e’clocdc Sir Henry and I.ady Young arrived. It was 
decick'd that tlic ceremony of swearing in should take 
P ace iu the dining-room, which is a long, capacious room; 
am I was very glad of this, for it gavc^mc and the girls’ 
eicy Young, and one or two other ladies, an opportunity 
G witnessing the ceremony, which I had not done in 
W--’s case on our arrival here. The room was 
"owded, at least the lower ])art of it; for besidexs all the 
overmueut Officens, and sundry members of Cmmcil, 

^ lliu Colonial Secretary. 
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mayor and aldermen, reporters for newspapers, &c., tlicre 
swarmed in ratlier a motley crowd of citizens, who, how- 
ever, were perfectly quiet and well behaved. Still there 
was a (dear space kept around the table, at the head of 
which stood Sir H. Young, with the Chief Justice by Lis 
side, administering the oaths, the Clerk of the Council 
opjwsite him reading the Queen’s commission, the staff 
and Government officers standing round three sides of the 
table, and the fourth left clear, so that we ladies, and 

W , who stood near us, might have a full view of the 

proceedings. There was nothing to see, liowever, for it wjis 
merely a reading of commissions, and administering of 
oaths. Among the crowd at the lower end of the room 
were five or six men, who had mounted on a table, in 
order to see over the heads of those in front of them ; and 
in the very middle of the ceremony, during the reading 
of the Queen s commission, the leg of the table broke, and 
let them all down with a crash. I gave them great 
credit for their presence of mind and sense of decorum; 
for not one of them made the slightest exclamation or 
uttered a sound of any sort, but all descended in exem- 
plary silence, so tliat the ceremony was uninterrupted, 
except by the clatter of the falling table ; and whether it 
fell on anybody’s toes or not remains a mystery. 

Hohcirt Toirn^ January 11. — Dearest ,— -I finislicd 

my evening letter with a description of last Monday's 
proceedings : the swearing in of Sir Henry Young, 
and now I will begin one to you, to be linished, I 
hope, at Sydm^y. The two last days have been spent 
in ail unceasing bustle in packing, arranging, taking leaw 
of ])eople, &c. and I was really glad, yesterday, to 
liave too much to do to be able to dwell on the thought 
of its being the last day in the dear old house, which 
been such a happy home tons now for nearly eight yeai’^- 
We had to leave it in the afternoon, to make room for tin* 
sale (which is to take place to-day) of what furniture, 
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wc leave behind. W and I, and the two elder girls, 

caine here, (to the liouse of Mr. Fleming,^ the Chief Jus- 
tice ;) the younger children and nurse went to one of the 
inns, and the plan still liolds good for our sailing the day 
after to-morrow. This has been a melancholy week 
altogether ; for I have a real afTection for this place^ and 
for tlic people, who show so mucli heai% and such a 
warmth of feeling towards us. It is pleasant to feel and 
see, as we cannot but see, that our departure is regretted, 
and, at the same time, it is sad to leave a place where one 
feels that one is kuowm and valued, to make one’s way 
among strangers. To-morrow, if present arrangements 
hold good, is to be our great leave-taking day: wc 
are to go down in the afternoon to Government House, 

where W is to hold what is called an ‘ undress levee,’ 

and I, at the same time, am to liave a public reception of 
all the ladies who may wish to come and see me, and say 
j^ood-bye. We are, in fact, to hold our levee together in 
the same room, in order that botli ladies and gentlemen 
may see us both. 

Government Ilouse^ Sydney^ January 1 8 . — Here we are, 
cl(‘arest Mammy. We arrived safe and well, thank God ! 
y(>sterday morning (Wednesday), liavlng left Hobart Town 
oil Saturday afternoon. Our passage was a fine one, that 
is to say, it was calm, still weather; but, as whaf little 
\\iiul there was was against us, and accompanied by a good 
deal of that rolliim swell which imtkes one wonder how 

o 

this ocean evi‘r came to be called the Pacific, we were all 

ill, exre[)t W , who seems proof against everything of 

tlio soit ; and most of us continued so, with an occasional 
dight improvement, and then a relapse, up to the very 
laoiiient of our getting inside the Heads liere. I must, 
liowever, take u}) my history from where I left it off, for 
I want to describe to you, if I can, our two last days in 
old Van Diemen’s Land, which were touching and 

^ Now Sir Valentine Fleuiing-. 

VOL. I. T 
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gratifying in tlie extreme. On Friday we were to have 
our farewell ‘ levee ; ’ and that day was also fixed upon 
for the presentation to W of the great general ad- 

dress from the colonists, with their testimoniah We came 
down to Government House about two o’clock, and took 
up our ])()siti()n in the ball-room. Ladies and gentlemen 
came in togetlier ; and the principal Government officers 
and tlieir wives, after s])eaking and shaking hands, went 
and stationed themselves on the sofas, &c. behind us. Of 
tlic rest of the community, some, who were comparatively 
strangers to us, merely made their bow, as at an ordinary 
levee, and [)asscd out by the opposite door ; but by fur 
the greater number, after passing us, turned off to the 
lower part of the room, and waited there, as if to sec the 
end of the proceedings ; a movement which we were at 
first rather sorry to sec, thinking it would make a diHi- 
culty as to how we were to part with them ; but after- 
wards we Avere glad of it, as tliey took their own line, and 
took leave of us veiy nicely, as you shall hear. Meaii- 
Avhile, a great many gentlemen Avent out again, in order 
to join tlie de})utation Avhieh Avas forming outside to 
present the testimonial, and as soon as the actual levee 
Avas over, in they all came; such a number of them! 
The address Avas read by a Jlr. Bethune, an old settler, 

Avho, in the course of it, presented to W first, a 

cheque for the 2 , 000 /. (to be sent to England for the pur- 
chase of the plate) f then, a very nicely bound and 
illuminated book, containing the address and signatures; 
and finally, a cedar box, containing the sheets of pa])er 
Avith all the original signal ures, Avhich, of course, had had 
to be copied foi' the book.^ When he had finished reading 

^ Tlio presentation of this memorial kal to a good deal of correspondence, 
to which I may as well briefly allude. In tlie first place, when the intention of 
the people to offer a testimonial was made known to me, I su^rgested tbt 
it should assume the form of a scholarship at the College, nr of snmetlnOr 
of permanent value to the colony, with which my name mij^ht he connectf!<t 
The ansAver of the promoters to this suggestion was to the effect that they ai 
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read liis rcidy ; and then we sliook hands with the' 

members of the deputation, wlio retired. Then all the 
people who had been waiting in the ball-room, came 
ywarining up to me in succession, eacli with just a word 
of ‘ good bye ’ or ‘ God bless you,’ or some little good wish 
of tlie sort, and I shook liands with tliein all, and bid them 
pood-bye, as well as I was able to speak (which was not 
vei'V well, after all), and as soon as they were all gone, I 
went up to my dear old deserted bed-room, and liad a 
regular burst of crying, which did me a great deal of good. 

, in tlie meanwliile, liad moved rather forward to 

shake hands with people, so that he took leave of them 
as cordially as I did ; but tlicre was a heartiness in tlie 
whole scene, which one cannot describe on paper, but 
wliicli was inexpressibly gratifying. Sir Henry Young, who 
was present, told somebody tluit lie liad never seen such 
a scene in his life. Some people were there from distant 

not want anything to recal my memory to themsolvea or tlieir children ; that 
their wish wjus that T and my cliildren should have something which would 
irinind us of a people among whom w’e had lived so many years. I might 
liave said, very truly, that neither I nor my wife wmro liktdy to forget them, 
nr the happy years we liad passed among them, but to a request, so worded, 

I could not but assent, and I loft it to them to decide what shape the 
incinorial slionld tahe, 'this was eventually determined to ho a large centre- 
I'icce for a dining-tahlo. After the inmnorial had been presented I thought 
III} self bound to report th(‘ circumstance to the Socrc'iary of State; and 
^]li^ induced replies and riqoinders. Ohjt'ctions were mailo by the Secre- 
tary of State to the receipt of any tcstinionial or aclviiowledgment of Idndly 
iVihii” on tlie part of tlie people by an out-going Ciovernor, on the ground 
Hint tJie prospect of such a gift might induce tlie (iovornor to pay more 
attention to the wishes of the people than to the orders of the Secretary 
of State. J pointed out, in rejoinder, that other Governors had to my know- 
le(l|^e rcci'ived large sums as a testimonial, to which, as they had not 
tlu)U|^dit it necessary to report the circumstance, no objection had been 
made; and that I at all events could not he charged with any special 
Miliserviency to a body of people, whoso particular hobby I had steadily 
opposed for eight years. 

At last leave was given to me to accept the present, which was manu- 
factured in England, and I had great pleasure, in the course of about a year 
f’o, in sending down to Hobart Town, for the inspection of the subscribers, 
a very inaguiRcent silver centre-piece, embody iug, in addition to the old 
M('r(‘otyped forms, groups characteri.stic of the employments of the people 
"1' of the nature of the productions of the country. 

T 2 
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parts of the country: some who, from circumstances of 
sickness or affliction, miglit well liave been excused from 
coming, and whose appearance could not, therefore, have 
been a mere matter of form. Poor Mrs. Sharland came 
actually from her bed, all the way down from New Nor- 
folk, and was too ill, after all, when she got to Hobart 
Town, to come to the ‘ levee ; ’ but I saw her quietly the 
next morning. That next day (Saturday) was the day of 
our embarkation ; and we found it liad been determined 
that a procession should form at Government House at 
half-past-one to accompany us to the wharf, as we were 
to sail at two. When we arrived at the house, we found 
the verandah filled with gentlemen; but the procession 
was so long, that they were soon obliged to leave the 
verandah, and form outside the gates ; and when all was 
ready, we came out, and, preceded by the Pishop and 
Chief Justice, set out to join them there. There was a 
crowd outside the gates, who greeted us with cheers the 
moment we emerged ; and then we stopped a moment, 
while all the members of the procession tiled past to Like 

their places. They consisted of, first, W ’s brethren, the 

Odd Fellows ; then, several of the inhabitants, the Mayor 
and Corporation, members of tlu^ liCgislative and Exe- 
cutive Councils, &c. We came last. Colonel Last and Mr. 
liOclmer walking on each side of us, and keeping off the 
crowd who accompanied and followed us, but who were 
very quiet and well behaved. The windows of the liouscs 
w(; passed were full (ff ])eople looking on. When we reach(;d 
the wharf, the Odd Fellows rangcid themselv(‘s on each 
side, making a sort of lane for us to pass through ; hero 
also was a guard of honour, and the band, which played 
‘ Auld Lang Syne ’ as we walked by. The whole whart 
looked like a sea of heads : every ship, too, had its gronp 
of spectators on board, and, in some eases, people even in 
the rigging and tops. The cheers rang and rang again; 
and amidst the clieering, 1 heard many a voice say, ‘ God 
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bless you, Sir William ! ’ ‘ God bless you and your family ! ’ 

^ We wish you all health and prosperity,’ &c. On board 
n sort of hulk, close to the steamer in which we were to 
embark, were a number of children, apparently belonging 
to some school ; and these all had nosegays, which they 
tried to throw on to the deck as we embarked, but, 
unluckily, most of them fell shorty and went into the 

Avater. W spoke to the assembled crowds after we got 

oul)oard ; and the moment it was seen that he was about 
to do so, tliere was a great ‘hushing’ and proclamation of 
silence ; but it was but two oi* three words that he said, 
reciprocating their good wishes, and inayiiig that God 
Avould bless them ; and in a minute or two more we were 
off. Every sliip tliat wc passed iii the liarbour sent out 
a cheer to greet us, and even then the adieus were not 
over, for tlii'ce steamers were pivseiitly s[>ee(Ung afU^r ns, 
laden with people who meant to accompany ns out to sea. 

This was, as W remarked, ‘ a protracted agony ; ’ for 

iliongh we were gratilied by seeing them there, and tliongli 
Ave felt that, when those steamei*s turned back, we should 
seem to be losing our last friends, still, in one sense, we 
liE. that their departure would be a relief; for they kept 
making kindly demonstrations which were like one pro- 
longed ‘ good-bye.’ The people on board one steamed up 
(•los(’ alongside of ns, and sang ‘ Auld Lang Syne ; ’ those 
on another had a band, which j)laycH] a time to wliich they 
liad put s[x>cial words for the occasion : sometimes there 
would arise from a steamer a vigorous shout of ‘Three 
cheers for thij Governor-General;’ then ‘Three for Lady 
beiiison ; ’ sometimes it was three for the children, and 
cnee, something which wc could not hear quite distinctly, 
hut Avliich wc thought was, ‘ Three for the native-born ! ’ 
Liey had an unpleasant propensity to fire guns, too ; 
f^umetimes so close as to make my ears sing again. They 
iiccompanied us in this manner for upwards of tivelve 
^'fhes, till Ave had cleared the I’iver, and the swell of the 
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sea became so perceptible, «as to give them a hint to retire ; 

then they produced glasses, drank to W ’s health with 

loud clieers, and threw the glasses into the sea; steamed 
round our vessel with a chorus of parting cheers and 
parting shots, and so took their leave. Altogetlier you may 
fancy what an overwhelming day it was : perhaps the most 
trying part of it was saying good-bye to some of the in- 
dividuals who seemed most to feel our departure ; special 
I'rieiids, and the servants whom we left behind, &c. (fcc. 

Januanj 20. — Now I must leave the chapter of 
Hobart Town, and enter on that of Sydney. We arrived 
here, as I told you, on Wednesday morning : as soon as 
the steamer had anchored, a boat from tlie ‘ Calliope ’ came 
off, to take me and the children on shore, dropping 

W by the way, on board the ‘ Calliope,’ as it had been 

decided by the authorities that he should land from 
thence in proj)er state. We landed at a sort of private 
quay, close under the house ; and were received by Sir 
Charles FitzRoy and Colonel Bhxnnfield, the commander 
of the forces, and one or two other staff officers. They 
escorted us to the house, and then went off to the ^ Calliope’ 

to see W , who, in due time, landed, not at the little 

private landing-place, but at some moi'e public jdacc, and 
was escorted to the house by an immense m’owd, with a 
great disjilay of uniforms, volunteer cavalry, and rifles, 
&c. ; and altogether much more of show than could have 
been got up in Van Diemen’s Land ; but it did not give 
us half the pleasure, because these are as yet mere forms 
of ceremonial, while there it seemed an outburst of 
genuine feeling. However, we must hope that it will be 
so here, toc), in time ; of course it can be nothing but 
form as yet, but I am sure from all I hear, that people 

here are quite disjiosed to receive W cordially, and- 

to like him. As far as T have yet seen, I must say that 
this harbour, pretty as it is, does not come up to Hobart 
Town in point of beauty; but then I have seen very 
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little, and perhaps may find cause to alter my opinion 
by and bye. This house is really a fine one, Elizabethan 
in style, and very handsome within. The individual rooms 
•are all good, and some of them beautiful ; but it is a 
badly laid out house, and the consequence is that there is 
really not near so much room in it as you would imagine 
from its apparent size. My bedroom is the most perfectly 
delightful room you can imagine ; another charming room 
is tlie one I am now sitting in : it is what has hitherto 
been called tlie private drawing-room. There are large 
public rooms downstairs, dining-room, ante-room, draw- 
ing-room, and ball-room, all opening into one another ; 
but this upstairs room has always been the homeroom] 
and when it gets our books and prints into and about it, 

it ])romises to be almost perfection. W was sworn 

ill to-day, and I have had my first reception for the ladies, 
but I must give you some account of our new ac^cpiaint- 
auc(‘s in another letter. And now, God bless you, dearest 
Mammy! Love to all. 
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CHArXER VIIL. 

SECONDARY DUNISHMENT. 

A FEW words on tlio subject of Secondary Punislimeiit 
Avill be an a])propriato termination to tlie account of 
the first pliase of iny vice-regal life. It is true tliat 
Ihc letter to Mr. Labouchere, introducing the subject, 
bad reference to a period some two years subsequent 
to my departure from Van Diemen’s Tjand, and the minute 
addressed to the Executive Council of New South Wales 
was written about the same time. The information, how- 
ever, upon which this minute was based, was collected 
during my residence in Van Diemen’s Land ; my New 
South Wales experience having added nothing to it, nor 
modified it in any way. 

The subject, if flowed to take its jdace according to 
date, would come in more a projHis to the vagaries of the 
garotters in England, than to any circumsRinces of specml 
interest in New South Wales. I liave, therefore, placed 
it in its proper position as a sort of general summary of 
the experience whic-h eight yeai's’ administration of affairs 
in a convict colony liad furnished to me. 

To the lliijht lion, II. Laboiichere, 

Governmeiit House, Sydney, March 9, 18^)7. 

My dear Sir, — ^You will receive by this mail two petitions 
from tlie (lock owners of Moreton Bay ; the first praying lor 
the revival of transportation under certain conditions, the 
otlier for the establishment of a form of Governmeiit 
identical witli that which has just been done away with 
in these colonies. It is evident that they do not like the 
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idea of responsible Government. I may as well call your 
attention to tlic fact that the men wlio have signed these 
petitions, altliough they occupy very large tracts of Go- 
vernment land, and are wealthy men, do not possess 
much land in fee simple: they have, in fact, but little 
permanent sttikean the country. Any man amongst them 
might sell off his sheep with the right to his run, at the 
i’lile of 1/. ])er head (and it is at that rate that they have 
estimated their ])ossessions) and leave the colony for ever, 
Avithout rending apart a single tie which binds him to it. 
Witli regard to the transportation petition, I think the 
conditions arc too absurd to allow me to believe the men 
serious in putting tliem forward ; but they have seen so 
niucli in the Englisli papcirs on the subject of transpor- 
tation, as to lead them to imagine that the Government 
Avould assist any plan, or make any sacri(ic(s hi order to 
get rid of a present difficulty; and they have, tlievefore, 
submitted conditions by which these great occupiers of 
land, who have already had the means of accumu- 
laliiig W(nlth which tiny could hardly have dreamt of, 
ivoiild be furnislual with hd)our at a a|i rate, and liavc 
tlii'ir roads made at tlie expense of llic Impei’ial Govern- 
ment. I trust you will not be induced even to make the 
iilkmipt of negotiating with tlicse people. I feel quite 
ccilain tliat it will rai.se a very strong feeling througliout 
lliese colonies, and I am equally certain, that, after costing 
a very large sum in preliminary arrangements, the oj^po- 
i^ition ol the great body of the community will compel 
you to withdraw the convicts. 

It may seem presumptuous in me to allude to the 
general question of prison discipliiie in England ; but, as 
•f is a subject which was brought })romineiitly before me 
ivliile I was in Van Diemen’s Land, I may perhaps vcni- 
bire to draw your attention to that which appears to me 
to have been the principal cause of failure in the working 
^'1 the ticket of leave system in England. I may at once 
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Seay, that I believe the Government will be compelled, in 
the course of a few years, to provide for the retention and 
punishment of all classes of offenders within the limits of 
the United Kingdom. I do not think you will be able to 
find any spot on the face of the globe to which you can, 
with any safety, transport your criminals. One of niy 
objects in recommending the continuance of transpor- 
tation to Van Diemen’s Land was, to give time for per* 
fccting the arrangements which the retention of criminals 
in England would render indispensable. The failure of 
the system adopted is due partly to the absence of these 
arrangements, or rather, I may say, to their insufficiency ; 
but still more to the prevalence of the absurd principle 
that offenders arc incarcerated, not for punishment^ but 
for reformation, I believe this principle to be at the root 
of all those evils which have sprung up of late years with 
relation to prison discipline ; and I feel quite certain, tliat 
unless you start from the principle that detention in prison 
is intended as a real and efficient punishment,, and that call 
attempts at reformation are to be subordinate to punish- 
ment, the evils uq^er which you now suffer will be aggra- 
vated tenfold. Why is a man who has committed can 
offence against the law, which is met by a punishment of 
five years’ penal servitude, to be let oif in two and a half, 
or three years, on account of his good conduct in the 
prison ; or on account of his supposed reformcation ? It 
is true that, in the penal colonies, the system of remission 
of punishment worked well, but the circumstances ol 
these colonies were very different from those of Enghiiul, 
and a system which answers well here, might, and I may 
almost say, must, fail in England. Even in this colony, I 
am quite prepeured to press upon the Government the abro- 
gation of the system of tickets of leave, which iippears to 
me to render tlie administration of justice in criminal 
matters almost a farce. 

There is a sort of maudlin sentiinentcality prevalent m 
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England, which leads people to consider the felon, not as 
a man who has broken through all laws, human and Divine, 
but as one who, by the fault of others, not his own, has been 
placed in circumstances where the temptations to sin, or 
to commit offences against human laws, were irresistible. 
I would submit tliat this is not at all a proper view to take 
of the conduct of such a man, neither are we justified in 
measuring his liabilities by such a scale ; but even were 
these sentimentalists right in their view, I would point out 
tliat the necessary consequence of sin is punishment. In 
the case of oflences against God’s Law, we believe that 
the punishment is sent in mercy, the object being to call 
us to repentance ; but in the case of human enactments, 
all that is looked to is the punishment. • This we attempt 
to regulate according to the nature and degree of the 
offence ; tlie object being, by the infliction, to warn the 
individual of the risk which will accompany tlie repetition 
of the offence, and to liold him out in terrorem to others. 
Eemissions of sentence upon any ground, and especially 
if they arc granted in accordance with any fixed rule, put 
an end to the j)rinciple of punislunent ;^and in my opinion 
your only safety in England will be the adoption of a strict 
and stern system of meting out to every man the full 
penalty which the law allots to his oflence. I feel strongly 
on tlie subject, having thought on it much and earnestly. 
I must not, however, tre^pass upon your time now ; I ought 
to apologise for having done so already to a greater length 
than I ought. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

W. Denison. 

The subject of secondary punislunent, the principle of 
which is briefly sketched out in this letter to Mr. 
Labouchere, had, as may be imagined, been one of grave 
ronsidemtion with me ever since ray first arrival in Van 
Diemen’s Land : indeed, for some years previous to my 
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appointment as Lieutenant-Governor. Tlie various moclos 
in which the reformation theory was to be worked out had 
been brought prominently before me, as an Engineer, 
during the building of tlie Prison at Pentonville, whicli, 
as an old friend of Colonel Jebb, I had watched and 
scrutinised with great interest. I can quite comprehend 
and sympathise with the feeling and the wish that the 
gaol imiy be made the instrument of reformation to the 
ofFenders confined within its walls : it is a dreadful thought 
lliat so many tliousands are jilaced beyond the reach of 
those inlhiences wliich may induce them to look on tlie 
])ast with repentance, and on the future with hope ; but 
a long experience in dealing with dilFerent classes of 
ollenders has forced upon me the conviction tliat the 
system of indulgence by which a jiortion of the piinisli- 
inent meted out by law to particular offences is remitted, 
on the ground of good conduct in gaol, or of supposcHl 
penitence, does but encourage crime by enticing the 
offender to sjieculate on the remission as a matter of 
course ; and to add the sin of liypocrisy to the long list of 
tliose of which he laid been already guilty. The effect of 
this reformation theory was to inundate me with letters 
of recommendation from the gaol chaplains and otlua's, 
that s[)ecial favour should be shown to A. or P. on the 
supposition that he was a reformed character ; and, in one 
instance, 1 received a letter from the late Archbishop of 
Dublin, stating that then-e were no fewer than thirty men 
on board of a particular ship, to whom, under the convic- 
tion that their r(‘pentan(*e was sincere, he had administered 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Siijitier. The course pursued 
by me with reference to these applications was to direct 
that a special report should be made to me, at the end of 
six months, of the conduct of the men ; and I regret to 
say that, in most cases, it was imsatislactoiy. A very 
little thought iqion the part of those who made tlieso 
hasty assinuptions, should liave led them to doubt tlie 
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speedy effect of piinislimcnt upon the mind of one pro- 
bably bred up in the midst of the most reckless and.aban- 
tloned of his or her fellow-creatures. I can truly say that 
•ill that I have seen in Australia and elsewhere has con- 
vinced me that what we rerpiire in England is not so much 
reformatories for those who have been steeped in vice 
and crime from their cradles, as a steady and consistent 
action on the [)art of the Church, (and in this term, he it 
und(Tstood, I include all denominations of Christians,) 
to prevent crime by teaching the young their duty to God 
and to their neighbour. St. Paul says of tlie Jews that 
‘The name of God is l)las])heined among the Gentiles 
ihrongh them ; ’ and anyone who has passed much time 
in oiir colonies, or in India, can bear testimony to the 
fact that tliis saying is as applicable to ourselves as to the 
Jews. 

In my letter to Mr. Labouchere, I said that the cir- 
cumstances of tlie colony of Van Diemen’s Land were 
very dificrent from those of England with relation to the 
convicts, and I wisli to explain tliat tlie ticket of leave, 
which in England was a substantial remission of a portion 
of the sentence, was, in respect to all offenders trans- 
poib'd to the colony, but the mere removal of a police 
rcstiiction. ‘Transportation,’ that is, a removal from 
England, was the sentence passed upon the convict ; and 
tliis was liardly ever remitted. The man landed in 
the colony as a bad cliaracter, and Avas necessarily placcal 
iiiKler surveillance. As soon as h(‘ sliowed by his (‘onduct 
that he miglit be trusted to a certain extent, he was 
peniiitted to act as seuwant to a settler, receiving wages 
Im’ his work. Continued good conduct enabled him 
ihter a time to claim a ticket of leave; that is, the right 

providing for himself within specified territorial limits ; 
hirlher good conduct entitled him to a conditional 
purdon, that is, freed him from all police restrictions, 
‘>ial enabled him to haive the colony, to go wheie he 
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liked, ecccept to the couutiy from whicli he was trans- 
ported^ wlierc the original sentence, if unexpired, still 
Iiung over him. 

This difTercnce seems to have escaped the notice of 
those who advocated the extension of the ticket of leave 
system to England. It is true tliat the rules which 
prevailed with reference to transported offenders were 
made, in the colonies, applicable to those whp committed 
offences, for which transportation was the recognised 
])unishmcnt ; but the pro])ortion of these was small in 
Van Diemen's Land ; whilst in New South Wales the 
continuance of the system after the cessation of transpor- 
tation made the administration of justice in criminal 
matters almost farcical. 

The following minute, addressed to the Executive 
Council ill New South Wales, will explain clearly the 
view which I then entertained of the mode in which 
secondary punishment might be made eflective; and 
further experience has in no respect modified the opinions 
therein expressed. 

Memorandum on Secondary Punishment^ submitted to the 
Executive Council of New South Wales in 1857. 

There are two matters, the consideration of which is 
clearly preliminary to the discussion of any system of 
vSccoiidary Punishment. These are : — 

1st. — Tlie origin of crime. 

2nd. — The object which is sought to be obtained by 
the punishment of crime. 

Unless we obtain some idea of the operation of tlic 
causes which induce crime, we shall but wander in the 
dark, in our attempt to devise a system of punishment • 
which may, to a certain extent, neutralise the action of 
these causes ; while, on the other hand, if we can obtain 
a clear idea of these causes, we may not only adapt our 
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system of secondary punishment to them, but we may 
also meet the evil^and, to a certain extent, at all events, 
iiip crime in the bud ; a far more satisfactory process 
tliaii tliat of punishing it, when it has produced its 
fruit. 

It is also necessary that we should define clearly 
tlic objects which society seeks to obtain by the punish- 
ment of crime. Until we do this, we shall but follow in 
tlie track of tlie many experimentalists who have preceded 
us, and shall establish a sort of jumble of systems, which 
impede each otlier in their operation, and from wliich we 
cannot expect to derive useful or pro})er results. 

1st. As to the origin of crime. Crime (under which 
general term I include all offences against society which 
are punishable by law) may be considered under two 
(jeiK'ral lieads. 

o 

Pst. — Oflences against the person. 

2n(l. — Ollences against property. 

Oilences against the ))erson sometimes originate in 
keliiigs wliich have a direct relation to the individual 
(igainst whom tliey are committed ; such are those which 
are caused by a spirit of revenge for real or imagined 
insults or injuri(‘s. But by far the greater number of 
olliMiccs against the person are caused by the desire of the 
odl'iulcr to appropriate to himself, directly or indirectly, 
llic jiroperty of the victim ; that is, they originate, 
as do nearly all the ollences against property, in a 
(Ic.sii c to procure the means of self-indulgence in a more 
(lii'cct and ready manner than could be done by honest 
iiuliislry. 

If we trace this feeling or desire a step further back, 
^vc sliall find that it has its origin in idleness ; in a disin- 
clination to work. 

The child is not brought up by his parents to any trade 

occupation ; his appetites are as active, indeed they are 
i>iore active than those of his fellows Avho have fieen 
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better tramed tlmn liiinsclf ; and lie, under the influence 
of these appetites, takes wliat seems to him the readiest 
means of satisfying tliem. 

The particular mode in wliich tlie individual criminal 
operates is dependent upon his general character and 
habits, and, to a certain extent, upon his physical organ- 
isation. The determined athletic man becomes a footpad 
or a burglar ; the weak or cowardly become pickpockets, 
commit petty larcenies, forge, or prey upon society in 
various petty ways. The money, however, which either 
class obtains ])y its roguery is spent in self-indulgence, 
and generally in tlie gratification of the sensual appetites. 

or a dlmncl I nation to steady industry at the 
root of ninety crimes out of a hundred, and as in dealiiicr 
with oflences, the Government cannot analyse the motives 
of each individual oflender, or apply to each that particu- 
lar kind of ])unishment which would suit his case, but 
must cany out a system adapted to the great mass of 
ofleiiders, it is probable that, in dealing witli all as if their 
crime originated in idleness, the least possible injustice 
will be done, and the greatest amount of good. 

2nd. What is the object of pnnislimetit ? This is very 
generally said to be the prevention of crime ; but this, 
though in point of fact a correct answer, merely induces 
another (piestiou ; — Is crime better prevented by con- 
sidering every system of punishment as having for its 
])rincipal obj(‘ct the reformation of the individrialofleiidor, 
or as intended to operate through his fears, and those ot 
the (dass to which he belongs, by making it a terror to 
evildoers ? 

These are tlu; two views which arc entertained by 
diflerent classes of [)eople, and which lead in practice to 
very diflerent results ; for, though the advocates of punish- 
ment or of reforniation do not limit themselves within the 
narrow bounds of their, theory ; though he who affirm^ 
thafthe single object of punishment is the prevention of 
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crime through its action on the fears, does not repudiate 
any attempt to reform individual offenders, and lie who lays 
the greatest stress upon the reformatory system does not 
ignore the action of punishment upon the mass yet there 
is a distinct and marked difference in the mode in which 
the offender is treated under the two systems, and to this 
it is necessary tliat attention should be paid. 

When pimislimcnt is intended to act upon the fears, it 
opeiates by making the consecpiences of crime so dis- 
(a-teful to the offender as to induce him to keep a stricter 
watch over his conduct for tlic future. It operates, too, 
upon tliose wlio belong to the ‘ crime class,’ by placing 
the punishment of an individual offender before them as 
u w'arning ; and tliey are told that, slmuld they oll'end in a 
similar manner, tlie same amount of imnishment will 
be meted out to tlieni. 

Under the rehji'inatory system, however, a different 
course is followed. Tlie law is assumed to liave marked 
ils sense ol the conduct ol’ tlie offender by passing a cer- 
tain sentence upon him. As soon, how'cver, as he enters 
ilie piison dooj's, he is told that thi.s sentence is almost a 
matter of form ; that under it, it is true, he is placed in 
tiu' [)rison, but that good conduct, by which is meant con- 
formity to the discipline of the gaol, and such e.xternal 
evidences as he choo.ses to give of reformation, will have 
llie elfeet of lessening the punishment allotted to him by 
law; and practically, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
lumdi ed, the punishment is shortened. 

I\hat we have, then, to consider, is the action of these 
two systems in the prevention of crime. 

I may observe that it is by no means impossible, in 
fidopting such a system as would act niion tlio fears of 
die prisoner or his associates, to combine it with such 
"Wenlion to his moral improvement as may lead to such 
(luinge of heart and life, as may be worthy of the name 
• r fonnation. But th® essence of a system which is to 
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act upon the fears principally, is that the punishment 
allotted by the law to any particular offence should be 
fully carried out ; the man should be made aware that he 
has to undergo a certain amount of punishment, and that 
no pretended amendment, no professions of a change, of 
whlcli the Government or its agents can have no positive 
evidence, will have the effect of reducing this amount. Will 
tliis be likely to operate upon the man ? I mean, operate 
so upon liim as to induce him to abstain from crime for the 
future, or will it be better to bribe him to good conduct 
in the gaol by hopes of reward, and to stimulate him to 
hypocrisy by promises of remission of a portion of his 
sentence? I confess that my own view is decidedly 
opposed to the system of remitting portions of a sentence. 
I believe that the effect of such remission is to neutralise, 
to a great extent, the effect of example, upon the prisoner 
himself, and upon his associates ; these latter know very 
well that their comrade was sentenced to a certain punish- 
ment, they see that practically this punishment is not in- 
flicted, and they naturally calculate that a similar result 
will take place in their own case, should it be their lot to 
come under the lash of the law. And upon the prisoner 
himself it is productive of no beneficial effect ; he very soon 
begins to look upon indulgence as a thing to be purchased 
by good conduct, or submission to the discipline of the 
gaol, and forgets that he is in no way entitled to claim a 
reward for not breaking through the rules, when a con- 
trary conduct would entail (properly) punishment; lie 
ceases to look upon remission as a matter of favour, and 
claims it as a matter of right. And, as regards the refor- 
mation of prisoners in a gaol, I confess I am very scepti- 
cal. I do not mean, of course, to say, that in many cases 
a man is not truly sorry that he has committed the offence, 
which has subjected him to punishment; that he docs 
not resolve to amend his life, and that he is not often 
serious at the time in making such resolutions ; but are 
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those professions (even supposing the Govommcnt to l,e 
aljle to ascertain their sincerity) sufficient reasons for 
remitting any portion of tlie punishment which tlie.law 
lias awarded to a particular offence ? Most certainly not. 
If the man be truly penitent, he will show it by his will- 
ing submission to the sentence passed upon him ; he will 
acknowledge its justice, and will only strive to show that 
his heart has changed, by a studious attention to the rules 
of the gaol, and an obedience to the orders he receives. 
If his repentance be not sincere, he can have no claim to 
any indulgence. I am, therefore, prepared to maintain, 
that the system of penal discipline to be adopted in this 
colony ought to be regulated upon the principle that it is 
to act upon;t]ic fears of the crime class; and that, as a 
necessary consequence of the adoption of such a system, 
no remissions of punishment, unless under special and 
peculiar circumstances, shall be admi.ssible. As crime 
lias been traced to its origin in idleness, it would seem 
I hat impnsoninciit unaccom])aiiied witli labour must 
enhance the evils which it is intended to remedy. By 
iinpi isonment idleness is enforced, and it is relieved from 
ihe consequeuces whicli result from it in ordinary life, fur 
the prisoner has board, lodging, and clothing found him 
-It the expense of the communily; in fact, he is provided 
with all the actual necessaries of lile, without the obli-^a- 
tion ol earning them by his own labour ; he is jilacedcx- 
■wtly in the position which Iiis habits of idleness render 
^I'-t ]i easant to him, the only drawback to his onj’oymeiit 
’‘■mg the coercion, the restraint u|ion his freedom of 
; but even to tliis, after a time, he becomes ha^itu- 
• «,:uKlthere are several among the crime class who 
' ^ almost as their home, who commit 

>t might almost bo said, for the pur])ose of 
^ umg to a domicile, the comforts of which, in their 
’ l-u surpass (he inconveniences, at all events for a 
^ iinp e inipiisoimient, tlierefore, is a most objee- 
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presumption that every man is to be considered innocent 
until he is proved to be guilty ; true, but this assumed 
innocence, uiidcu' the presumption of guilt, which lias 
induced the magislrate to commit him for trial, should 
not give tins man any claim to indulgence beyond tlie 
ordinary prison diet, and this diet should be merely 
suiricient to sustain life. 

The difference between the convicted man, or the man 
who 18 sentenced to im})risonmcnt as a punishment, and 
tlie man committed for trial, or who is incarcerated merely 
for safe custody, may be shown by giving to tlie latter, 
after deducting siicli an amount as may be sufficient to 
pay for the cost of his maintenance, the whole of the pro- 
ceeds of his labour, valued at tlie oi'dinaiy market rate, 
while the labour of the former should be considered as tlie 
property of the country, and be appropriated according to 
the instructions laid dowu by the Goveriiineiit. A portion 
woidd, of course, go tow.ards improving the diet of the 
prisoner, a ])ortion towards the purchase of such indulgences 
as he might wish for, and the remainder, after defraying all 
the ex])enses of the establishment, might- be appropriated to 
the ])ris()nei'’s us(‘, and be allowed to aecumulatc in the 
Savings bank for him, till he is discharged, when it will 
form a fund upon which he may maintain himself until lie 
can find steady enpiloymenU 

Imprisonment, then, with labour, is to form the sub- 
stance of a system of Secondary runishment. It remains, 
however, to ddine clearly the meaning of the term im- 
prisonment. Hitherto it has been too commonly the case, 
that, owing to the want of proper means of classifying and 
separating offen(kms, a piison has been a school in which 
the young and inexperienced oflender has learned, from 
his older and more experienced companions, lessons of 
crime, which, as s^ion as he is released, he commences to 
practise. The law, acting upon broad and general prin- 
ciples, classifies crime under didcreiit heads, and allots to 
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each class a certain amount of punishment ; the motives 
which have led to crime can seldom be investigated, and 
the consequence is, that the same kind of punishment 
must necessarily be awarded to the experienced thief and 
to the young man who has yielded to a sudden and strong 
temptation. Now I am by no means inclined to allow 
that the suddenness and violence of the temptation should 
l)c admitted as an excuse for the commission of crime, or 
that it should free the offender from the consequences of 
emch crime ; but I do maintain that tlie arrangements of 
the gaol, and the system of classification adopted therein, 
j^hould be such as to remove, as far as possible, the evils 
arising from the herding of prisoners togetlier, and, by so 
doing, give every possible opportunity for the reformation 
f the less hardened, while it should remove from tlie old 
and hardened tlie means of indulging that worst part of 
their evil nature wliicli leads them to wish to drag others 
down into tlie same depth of iniquity in which they find 
tlieiiiscIvGs plunged. The simplest and most effeiaive 
mode in which this can be done, is by enforcing a system 
of separation, except during the liours devoted to work, 
haoli prisoner, of whatever class lie may be, should, on 
Ills entry into prison, be provided with a separate apart- 
ment, in which he will sleep and take his meals ; in many 
instances, indeed in most, the separation between the cells 
may lie of the slightest descrijition ; a proper system of 
classification will enable the authoiities of the gaol to 
group together in such sets of apartments those who need 
hut the mere form of separation, while tlie more hardened 
oflhiiders, and those upon whose intercourse with their 
neighbours it would be desirable to place as many checks 
ns possible, may be confined in cells, properly so called, 
nnd ])laced, when at work, under a more rigid system of 
surveillance. 

A general summary of the principles under which it 
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is proposed to carry out an eflTectivc system of Secondary 
Punishment may be briefly given as follows. 

Imprisonment for certain fixed and specified periods, 
no diminution of wliicli is to be admitted unless upon 
special and ])eculiar grounds. This imprisonment to 
involve tlie sepai'ation of the prisoners during all hours 
save those of work and instruction. 

Constant labour, the fruits of which are to be expended, 
first, in procuring such an improvement in the ordinary 
prison diet as may be necessa.ry for the prisoners ; second, 
in defi’aying the cost of the prison establishment ; third, 
in establishing a fund for the benefit of each individual 
prisoner, either on his discharge from prison, or, should 
he be confined merely for safe custody, on liis application 
for any matter Avhich he may wish to procure, and 
which the rules of the gaol Avill admit of his having. 
Having established these general princi[)les, I will now 
endeavour to a])ply lluan to the particular circumstaiuu'^ 
of this Colony ; and T may observe tliat th(', deficient 
supply of labour will, for many ycnirs locome, afford to the 
Government ample opportunities of finding cm])loyinent 
for the prisonei’s at such a remunerative rate as may, 
under a propem system, enable tliem to ])ay tlic Avlujle 
cost of their maintenance. In oi*der, however, to tins, it 
will be necessary to ])ay a good deal of atiention to the 
classification of prisonea’s, to the establishment of proper 
scales of work and of prices, and to tlie maintcuaiice, 
generally, of a [moper system of I’esponsibility among tlic 
odieers. In ord(‘r to this, a projK^r Inspector of Prisons 
should be appointed, with an adequate salary, and upon 
liim should be thrown the whole resj^ionsibility of working 
the system. His power should not, of course, extend to 
making regulations, but he should be called upon to report 
constantly as to the state of the different prisons, to make 
such suggestions for the improvement of the discipline ol 
each as lie may think advisable, to point out any defects 
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in existing regulations, to keep a watch over the conduct 
of the officers. 

As labour is to form a necessafy part of the punishment 
of offenders, it will be desirable to collect the prisoners 
at points where there will be a sufficient market for the 
produce of their labour ; and it would seem to follow from 
this that the main body should be collected in or near 
Sydney. No difficulty will be found in. providing every 
description of work for the prisoners in ample quantity, 
while in the rural' districts it may often be difficult to find 
a demand for the particular quality of labour which the 
gaoler may have at his disposal. Among the labour which 
is likely to be in extensive demand for many years to come 
ill the vicinity of Sydney, I may instance that of quarrying 
niid breaking stone for the roads and streets. For this 
thcM'e will nlways be an extensive demand, and it would 
l)e advisalde, looking to the future as well as the present, 
tliat the Government should take stejis to purchase such 
nil area of land containing what is commonly termed 
wliinstone or ironstone, as would be sufficient to supply 
iiK'tal for the streets of Sydney and the roads in the envi- 
rons for many years to come. Forty or fifty acres of the 
h('.st of the whinstone for streets will give a supply for 
many years to come, even considering the large increase 
Avliich, in the course of that time, will be made in the 
annual demand. There is a bed of this material beyond 
Tarramatla, and, I believe, another bed at a nearer point, 
nainely, Canterbury ; at either of tlie<c places it would be 
as Avell to erect a new prison, ca})able of containing from 
400 to 500 men. To this ])lace all men sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment of less than twelve or eighteen 
months should be sent, and they should all be employed in 
quarrying and breaking stone. Arrangements for convey- 
ing this away by the Kailway could easily be made, and 
the conveyance of say 20,000 tons of broken stone 
aimiially would be no trifling addition to the proceeds of 
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the Eailway. The effect of constructing this prison would 
be to relieve tlie gaols of Darlinghurst and Parramatta of 
several of their inmates, and thus the Government would 
be enabled to find accommodation and labour for the 
prisoners now employed at Cockatoo Island, but for whom, 
in the course of twelve months, no profitable employment 
will remain. It will probably be necessary, both at 
Darlinghurst and at Parramatta, to make various altera- 
tions in the gaols, in order to adapt them to the new 
system. It may also be desirable that the Government 
sliould get possession of some ground in the immediate 
vicinity of these gaols in order to secure the means here- 
after of extending them ; at Darlinghurst, especially, this 
will be required, for the plan of the present building will 
not admit of much extension, neither will there be space 
within the walls for the erection of the different worksliops 
and stores of material which will be required when all 
the prisoners are compelled to work. A large space in 
the different prisons is occupied by female prisoners. It 
is very desirable that a separate building should be pro- 
vided for women, and tliat the system pursued with regard 
to them should be different in detail, though not in 
principle, from that adopted with the men. In each gaol 
it will, of course, be necessary to provide for women com- 
mitted for trial, but it would be desirable that all women 
sentenced for periods of imprisonment exceeding six 
months should be sent to the central prison, which should 
be established in or near Sydney. It has been suggested 
that the building at Tarban Creek might be made avail- 
able as a female prison ; but I think that it would be for 
better to select a site nearer Sydney, and to erect a well- 
arranged prison, capable of extension, if necessary, tlian 
to attempt to adapt an old building, like that of Tarbaa 
Creek, which would require so much alteration and repair 
as would make it almost as costly as a new building, and 
yet, after all, be by no means well adapted to its purpose. 
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The scheme of penal discipline herein sketched out 
does not recognise any of the indulgences which form a 
part ot our present system of Secondary Punishment. 
Tickets of leave and conditional pardons were very appro- 
priate adjuncts to a system under which transportation or 
banishment formed the effective portion of tlfe punish- 
ment inflicted upon an offender, but they are altogether 
uncalled for and inappropriate when imprisonment is sub- 
stituted for transportation. 

This latter sentence, involving as it did the removal of 
tlie offender for a given term of years, or for ever, from 
tlie land of his birth, from his family and friends, was, so 
to say, completed when lie was lauded in the Colony. 
The coercion and restraint under which he was placed 
afterwards must be looked upon principally as police 
Kgulations, and the indulgences of tickets of leave, &c. 
as relaxations, with regard to particular individuals, of 
llu\se police restrictions, not as remission of the punish- 
nuait of transportation. 

The case is very different where the sentence passed 
upon the prisoner is merely imprisonment for a certain 
])ei’iod; any remission of this is, in point of fact, an 
actual diminution of the punishment due to his ofience, 
and may be looked iiiion as tantamount to an admission 
oil tlie part of the Government that the sentence passed 
was too severe. The effect of the withdrawal of these 
indulgences will, of course, be to increase the number of 
])iisoners confined in the different gaols, possibly to the 
extent of one-third or thereabouts. Provision must 
llierefore be made for this increased number ; this, 
liowcver, will be done efiectively by the new prisons 
proposed to be erected for the women and the short- 
^^eiitenced prisoners, and by sucli additions and alterations 
as it may be possible to make in the existing gaols of 
hathiirst, Maitland, and Goulburn; and although the 
t^xpeiise to be inc^irred will be heavy, yet I think that 
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there is but little doubt that the annual cost of the main- 
tenance of the prisoners will be reduced to an extent 
which will enable the Government to meet the charge for 
the interest of the capital expended upon these buildings, 
without any additional vote of tlie Legislature. 

Before* I conclude, it will be desirable that I should 
say a few words as to the reformatory part of the pro- 
posed system of Secondary Punishment, which I believe 
to be as fully provided for as in any of those systems of 
which it forms the leading principle. 

In the first place, by maintaining the separation of 
prisoners during all the hours when they are not at work, 
most of the evils which arise from the mixture of prisoners 
are avoided ; the old and hardened offender has not tlie 
opportunity of contaminating the young, and the prison 
ceases to be a place of education for thieves. Tlie steady, 
unremitting labour, which, however, is shown to bring its 
reward with it, is the best corrective to those habits of 
idleness and self-indulgence which have led the prisoner 
into crime. 

In addition to these, which form the actual punishment 
to which tlie offender is sentenced, no opportunity should 
be lost of communicating instruction ; schools and school- 
masters should be provided, and every inducement hold 
out to those who have had some amount of education to 
avail themselves of the means of improvement, while 
those who have not had any instruction as children should 
be made to attend school. 

It is not, however, mere instruction in reading and 
writing, or even in those matters to which the capacity 
to read forms a necessary introduction, that Avill produce 
any change in the jirisoncr whicdi may deserve the name 
of reformation ; this can only be due to such a change 
in the heart as may induce an alteration in the principle!? 
upon which the jirisoner has been accustomed to act. 
Hitherto everything has been sacrificed to self ; his own 
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convenience, the gratification of his own appetites and 
passions, has been his only motive of action ; he must 
learn to restrain himself, to look to others instead of 
himself ; in fact, he must guide himself in accordance 
Avith those principles which religion, and religion only, 
inculcates. 

In order, however, to give to those who have been 
brought up from their youth in wickedness and sin an 
opportunity of seeing the error of their ways, and seeking 
lielp from Him who only can give it, proper means of 
religious instruction should be provided by the Govern- 
ment. The labour of an earnest and zealous clergyman 
may do much among prisoners when the whole system of 
th (3 ])rison tends to give effect to his teaching, but it will 
be comparatively ineffective when his exhortations are 
rK'Litralised by the evil example and evil conversation 
of those with whom the prisoner is compelled to asso- 
ciate. 

All these details, however, form necessary portions of 
every proper penal system, and I only allude to them at 
present for the pur[)Ose of showing that they are as easily 
grafted upon the one herein suggested as upon any other, 
and that they are, in point of lact, moie likely to pro- 
duce their proper fruit when aided by the regulations 
wliicJi provide for the separation of the prisoner and for 
wholesome inducements to labour, than where they are 
stimulated into unwholesome activity by the rewards held 
out to them. 

(Signed) W. Denison. 

M:iy 18, 1857. 

Note. — In 1858 the Government of New South Wales 
Jicted partially upon the principles laid down in this 
Memorandum, and orders were issued that every man 
sentenced to imprisonment after a stated date should 
undergo the whole of his sentence, whatever it might be. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 


PllftT IMITIKSSIOXS— SCHOOLS — PATRIOTIC FUND — GOOD FEELTXG OP THE 
COLONISTS— NEWCASTLE— ORANGE GARDEN— VINE-GROWING— BOTANY RAY 
—NEW RAILAVAY — ORPHAN SCHOOLS AT PARRAMATTA— GOOSEBERRY POOL 
— MINT. — RAILWAY — PUNCH — NEWS OF THE PALL OF SEBASTOPOL— PEEL- 
ING EXCITED IN THE COLONY — COMMENCEMENT OP RESPONSIBLE GOVERN- 
MENT-JOURNEY TO BATHURST AND 80FALA. 

Extract from Journal 

Government House, Sydney, January 24, 1855. 

Dearest , — must take up my history where I left it 

off, just after our arrival here. W was sworn in on 

Saturday. I perceived in the course of that ceremonial, 
that much more attention is paid here to official dress, &c. 
than was the custom in Van Diemen’s Land. All the chief 
Government officers appeared in uniform, or official 
costume ; and when the ceremony was over, I was told 
that the judges requested to be presented to me ; and up 
they came to the great staircase (where I and the other 
ladies present were stationed), all in robes and wigs, such 
as I had never seen before. Tlic attendance was not very 
large, for nobody but official people seemed to be admitted ; 
not a crowd of spectators, as was the case in Van Diemen’s 
Ijand. The ladies who came that day were chiefly the 
wives and daugliters of tlie principal Government officers ; 
and amongst them, I had the pleasure of seeing one nice 
old familiar face; — tliat of Mrs. Bedford, tlie widow of 
our former clergyman in Hobart Town, wlio is living licrc 
with her daughter, Lady Stephen, the wife of the Cliief 
Justice. On Sunday morning we drove to church, it 
being the opinion of tliose who know the churches that 
it was too far to walk. I do not think so ; indeed we did 
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walk there in the evening, certainly without the slightest 
fatigue ; and it was the most lovely evening that could be. 
Since Sunday my hfe has passed in a succession of busy, 
settling mornings, in sitting, from two till half-past-four 
each afternoon, to receive visitors, and then out driving 
till seven. This is the anniversary regatta day here, and 
we are to go on board the ‘ Calliope ’ to witness it ; but I 
must leave this to another letter. Love to all. 

To Lady Hornby, 

Sydney, December 8, 1855. 

My dear Mammy, — I wrote a few lines in L ’s last 

letter just to let you know that I had got yours. I was 
then too busy to do more ; but now, though I have no 
lack of work, I shall find time to fill a sheet to you, 
tliankiug you, in the first place, for your kind promise to 
be a mother to my boys wlien we send tliein to 
Fiiigland ; and giving you, in the second, some sketch of 
my position here, with its comforts and discomforts, 
advantages and disadvantages. What blessings children 
arc ! tlicy are truly a gift from the Lord ; not perhaps 
always in themselves, but in the reference they compel us 
to make to God; in the comparisons which we are 
induced to draw between the relations of our children to 
ourselves and ourselves to God. The pain which wo 
led ill correcting a child ; the conviction that we so act 
because we love the child, not because we hate it, is 
but a faint type of the love with which God chastens 
us, of the sorrow with which He laments over our 
sins, as rendering punishment necessary. None but a 
parent can have these feelings, at all events to the same 
extent to which they are developed in the heart of a 
father or mother ; and in this respect I say again, what 
Idessings children are ! And now, with the kindest appre- 
ciations of the love which induced you to oiler a home 
to my poor boys, I will give you some account of my 
position here. 
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lu the first place, I have a vast mass of work thrown 
upon me. I have not only the ordinary questions which 
arise day by day, and which, to a man unacquainted with 
the localities, or the people, require a careful consideration 
of what in a few months will be decided almost instinc- 
tively ; but I have a series of matters which, having been 
entered upon by my predecessor, and brought to a certain 
stage where decision or action was required, have been 
left to me to complete. Politically, I hardly know how I 
stand. The papers opposed to Sir Charles PitzEoy have 
taken me up, on the faith of some published despatches 
of mine relative to the mode of electing an Upper House ; 
from these they infer that I shall be ready to do iny 
best to overthrow a system adverse to my views ; but 
they are grievously mistaken. I look upon change as 
an evil of great magnitude, not to be encountered unless 
fm the removal of some greater evils, or the introduction 
of some special good. I shall therefore not stir in the 
matter, and sliall most certainly not accede to the prayer 
of a petition about to be addressed to me, asking me to 
dissolve the ])resent Legislative Council. 

You have heard, I dare say, much of the beauty of 
? 3 'dney harbour ; and truly nothing can be more beauti- 
ful, far as the mere water outline is concerned. The 
inlet is broken into an innumerable number of bays, some 
of them riinning for miles into the country. These are, 
ill many instances, doited on the shore witli houses or villas 
of some pretension, which, when looked at from the sea, 
give an inhabited effect to a landscape otherwise rather 
monotonous ; for tlie shores are not more than 100 or 150 
feet high, and they are covered with a dingy-coloured 
scrub. In the distance, some forty or fifty miles off, I 
can faintly distinguish the broken and nigged aspect of 
the Blue Mountains. I went the otlier day with L. to 
visit the national scliools. The cliildren answered several 
questions in grammar, geography, &c., and were very quick 
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indeed in mental aritlimetic. I am to lay the first stone 
of the university in the course of a week or so. Grammar 
scliools are about to' be established, and I dare say in the 
course of a few years there will be at the disposal of tlie 
colonists fair means of educating their children. The 
children at the national school were good-looking, but 
liad not tliat fresh, healthy colour wliich characterised 
those of Van Diemen’s Land, but tliis I do not^onder at ; 
tlie hot days, and what is worse, tlic hot njglits of the 
summer months, must Intve an action on the complexion 
of the children, thougli it does not seem to affect their 
health. For my part, however, I have no reason to com- 
plain of the weathei* ; we had three very liot days, but 
lliesc we were assured were exceptions to the general 
I’uii of summer heat. With the exception of these the 
Aveather lias never been liot enough to keep us within 
doors, or to make us feel exercise oppressive. 

(u)(l bless you. Give our best love to all. Your affec- 
tionate Son, 

W. D. 

Extract from Journal. 

February 21, 1855. 

All tlie local charities arc coming upon us now for our 

[lalroiiage ; and as W and I do not like merely to give 

oar name and our subscription, and do nothing, we are 
going through a course of visiting the different institutions, 
wln(di interests me mucin Yesterday afternoon we spent, 

W in presiding, and I in listening, at a public meeting 

called in consequence of that letter or message from the 
Queen, inviting all persons to aid in forming a Patriotic 
Ihiid, for the relief of the widows and orphans of the 
soldiers and sailors killed in the Crimea; and as Governors- 
Qeneral, Governors, and Lieutenant-Governors of colonies 
^vrre specially named in that message and a})pointed com- 

biissioners in aid, W thought he might as well agree 

h> take the chair on the occasion ; and it was well that he 
von. I, 


X 
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did so, for his presence really helped to give a stimulus 
to the whole affair. The meeting was held in the theatre, 
the dress boxes of which were reserved for ladies, 

and the Governor’s box for me and my party. W 

was very cordially received when he came in ; but what 
charmed me most was the feeling of the people ; there 
seemed sueli a hearty loyalty towards England, such an 
evident prifle in being spoken of as Britons, and having 
their British sympathies appealed to, (any expression of 
tlie kind being sure to be followed by hearty applause,) 
such a cordial recognition of tlie blessings they enjoyed 
under English rule, and of the claims, therefore, whicli 
England had on them, (a point which was repeatedly 
dwelt on by t!ic speakers, and always cordially applauded,) 
that it was delightful to see. Sic thousand pounds were 
subscribed on the spot ; though this was only the com- 
mencement, and there are still collections to be made all 
over the colony ; and then the ])eop]e in the pit and 
gallery worked off the rest of tlieir enthusiasm by giving 

cheers for the Queen, for W- and for me, the Emperor 

of the French, and LordEaglan ; and woundup by three 
groans for the Czar ! and a strange, uncouth sound that 

popular groan is. W was so vehemently cheered 

when he came out, that he was oldiged to beg them to stop, 
at least till he liad got on his horse, for it was so agitated 
by the crowd and the cheering, that it was no easy mattc'r 
to mount, and one of the orderlies actually was thrown by 
the vagaries of his steed, but I believe not hurt. 

To Mrs. Denison. 

Newcastle, Now South Wales, March 18, 1855, 

My dearest Mother, — I hope to find a vessel about to 
sail for England on my return to Sydney, and will there- ’ 
fore get my letters ready during the little trip which I cam 
now making. My object in coming up here was to sec 
with my own eyes, and liear Avith my own cars, fiicts and 
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statements relative to the condition of a part of the colony 
which is daily becoming of more and more importance. 
You may perhaps infer, from the name of this place, that 
it is the centre of the great coal district of New South 
Wales ; and, as the demand for coal is becoming more 
and more urgent every day, the Americans from Cali- 
fornia finding it cheaper and easier to get their coal from 
ns than from the States on the east coast, you may imagine 
that the trade of this place is assuming an importance 
wliich, some few years ago, would never have been looked 
for. 

Several complaints were made to me, soon after my 
arrival in the colony, of the state of things here ; and as 
tiu'se were pressed upon me, and I had got through a good 
(leal of my work at Sydney, I decided to run down here 
for a week; and on Fi'iday I ])ut myself on board of 
ll.Y.’s steamer ‘ Torcli,' and reached this place on 
Saturday morning. Newcastle itself is but a straggling, 
(lii'tydooking place ; but tlnu’c are evident signs of pros- 
perity now showing themselves. The colliers, who form a 
large propoi’tion of the working class in this neiglibourliood, 
are commencing to lay by their wages for the purpose of 
l)iireliasing land, and houses are springing u]) in every direc- 
tion upon small portions of land, which have been pur(*hased 
either fVom the CovernimMit, or from the Agricultural 
Company, who are the principal owners in this neighbour- 
hood. A railroad is projected from Newcastle to j\laitland, 
and is afterwards to be exlend(‘dl,o the northward. This 
railroad, which was commenced by a company, is now, or 
lather soon will be, in the hands of the Government, and 
1 am striving to arrange a scheme whicli will enable me 
to extend the railway system throughout the country. 
Our roads are infamous : the cost of making a common 
macadamised road will not be much less than that of con- 
structing some descriptions of railroad, if, indeed, it will 
at all less : the cost of keeping it in repair will be 
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greater than that of a railroad, the cost of conveyance on 
it much greater. I hope, therefore, to digest a scheme 
of railroads, applicable to a country like this, which will 
throw the intciior open to settlers, wlio have, been kept 
from it liithcrto by the impossibility of getting stores up 
or produce down. I am sangiiine of being able to do 
tliis, and shall spend the next five or six months in ex- 
periments. In Victoria their ideas are much greater than 
mine : they anticipate that their railways are to cost 
30,000/. per mile, in which case they will not be able to 
make many miles of them. I hope, on the contrary, to 
make mine for about 5,000/. at the utmost, and thus, for 
the same money, to construct six times the number of 
miles ; not perhaps so substantially or luxuriously, but 
rpiito strong enough for common purposes, and for speeds 
of from ten to twelve miles per hour. However, I will 
tell you more of them when I have made my experi- 
ments. 

I have been hard at woi'k for the last few days, schem- 
ing out a plan of education for this colony ; whether the 
Council will adopt it or not, it is difficult to say, but some- 
th ing of the kind is very much wanted. The Council 
meets on June G, and I ho})e to be able to have my busi- 
ness ready for them. I am going to deal frankly and 
straightforwaixlly with them, and I hope that, by such 
conduct, I shall induce them to lay aside those jealousies 
which were almost inseparable accompaniments of the 
system of former Governments. As much information as 
possible was withheld from the Council, and then surprise 
was exprcjssed that tlie members shoAved distrust of the 
Government. I hope I shall be able to give you a good 
account of our ])roceedings by the end of the Session. 
God bless you all. 

Your affectionate Son, 

W. D. 
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To Sir Roderick Murchmn. 

Sydney, May 21, 1855, 

My dear Sir Eoderick, — Many thanks for your lonir 
and interesting letter. It is a real pleasure to me to find 
that I am not altogether cut off from communication with 
the scientific world, so whenever you can bestow a few 
spare minutes upon me, }^ou may be sure tliat I shall 
thankfully appreciate and acknowledge your kindness. 

I am going to try to persuade the Council to vote a 
sufficient sum to re-establisli tlie observatory here ; and 
have written to Airy to ascertain whether he can find me 
a competent observer. We have a geologist, a Mr. StuU^li- 
berry, who has been employed for two or thi’ee years 
witliout, I believe, any very definite object; if I find I 
can make liim useful, I propose to comimaice a pro])er 
survey of tlie country, and to dovetail him into this, with 
all the geological infoi'ination which I can procure. At 
present my maps arc woith nothing. IIow difficult it is 
to ])ersuade either individuals or governments, that it is 
both cheaper and better to do a thing well at once, than 
to act upon the ju'inciph*. that anything is good enough for 
th(j infancy and early life of a colony. You laugh, and 
with reason, at the panic which led people in these 
colonies to insist upon fortifying themselvesjigainst the 
liussiaiis. I never partook of this panic ; but I have gojie 
into the question of the defence of Sydney for the purpose 
of keeping off much more unpleasant neighbours than the 
Ihissians; namely, our friends the French, and our rela 
tions the Americans. The access to this harbour is so 
easy that unless we have some heavy batteries ready to 
o])eu fire upon vessels lying off‘ the town, a few frigates 
aught run in under cover of the night, and the fust notice 
I should have of tlieir arrival would be a 321b shot, 
crashing through the walls of my house. Of Eussia I 
ffave not the slightest fear. While, however, you laugli 
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at us here, we have, upon my word, a full right to pay 
you in England a similar compliment. I have never been 
more astonished, and I may say ashamed of my country- 
men, than I have been lately on reading the accounts of 
the mode in whicli the question of the state of the army, 
&c. has been received in England. 

The North Australian expedition has beensadly delayed ; 
Mr. Gregory has been liere for two or three months waiting 
for his seientilic assistants from England. Two have just 
arrived, but the surgeon and naturalist will not be here for 
another month. This will throAV the expedition very late ; 
and the dry season will come on just as Gregory and his 
people get to the height of land, and look down upon the 
sterile interior of the country. Slunild the country prove 
lit for oecii])ation, a very few years will see it filled with 
shee]) ; the squatters are ])ressing into the interior beyond 
Port Curtis already. A man came to see me the other day, 
who had gone three hundred miles to tlie northward of that 
settlement. I am not, however, altogether ph.aised with this 
tendency to spread ; there are many reasons which would 
lead me to wish to see the j)opulation inoi’c concentrated, 
flow can I make roads for p(H)])le scattered over a coun- 
try twelve or llfteen hundivd miles in length, and upwards 
of three hundred miles wide ? Where am 1 to get labour 
or money for such a ])urpose? IIow are the people to be 
educated? IIow are they to a.ssociate themselves together 
to form a society? They will become like the [South Afri- 
can Poei's; the parent may be an educated man, his 
children in tlie bush must be altogether illiterate. The 
want of education is felt already as a gi’cat and crying 
evil : when I say, felt, it is so by the few, but the mass, ol 
course, arc insensible to it. 

I must not, however, lengthen my letter unreasonably 
so good bye. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 
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To the Bishop of Newcastle. 

Government House, Sydney, June 18, 1865. 

My dear Lord, — Thank you very much for your letter, 
whidi reached me this morning. I am glad to hear that 
you propose coming to Sydney soon. I shall then have 
tlie opportunity of discussing subjects of great interest to 
us both, with the assistance of the Lishop of Sydney j and 
I liope we may be able to arrange some scheme of endow- 
ment which will relieve the ministers of religion generally 
from their present equivocal, and, I may say, miserable 
condition, and provide for the extension of the means of 
the Chinch, without which, I confe.ss, I look very hope- 
lessly upon the future of these colonics. 

With regard to education, I confess I do not look upon 
tlu! rate with the same eyes as you appear to do. I am 
aware that.it may press hardly upon the thinly peopled 
districts ; that is, the amount of instruction which they will 
K'ceive for the same amount of individual payment will 
imt be so great as that received in the town; but they 
Mill get their money’s woitli for their money. The ad- 
laiitages of a rate are: 1st, that it inci’eases in the exact 
liitio of the population ; that is, in the exact proportion 
to the wants of the community ; 2nd, that it jiuts the 
proper pressure iqion those who in these colonics arc in- 
ilitFerent to the education of their children, and is the 
nearest step to making education compulsory which could 
be taken. In the Bill, as proposed, there is a provision 
enabling the different religious communities in towns con- 

tninmg above inhabitants, to collect and appropriate 

tlieir own rates, and to establish Denominational Schools, 
should they think fit to do so. However, we will talk the 
'natter over when we meet. 

I only hope that you will, on every occasion, act as you 
"ive now done, and bring under my notice any matter 
^'hich may, in your opinion, operate either beneficially or 
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otherwise on tlie community. I shall be always delighted 
to assist in carrying out the former, and shall do my best 
in everyway to neutralise the evil produced by the latter. 
As a sincere member of the Church of England, you will 
always find me most anxious to assist in any measure 
wliicii may extend her real boundaries, and bring more 
into commuiiion with her. This must, I think, be done 
by means of more effective lay co-operation; however, 
tills is too large a subject to be entered on in a letter. I 
feel deeply grateful for the kind prayer with which your 
letter concludes. I assure you that it is my daily prayer 
that God’s blessing may rest upon your labours, and those 
of the other ministers of God’s Word, and that I may be 
enabled to assist you in your important objects. 

I remain, &c., 

W. D. 


To Mrs, Trnison. 

Govornmont Ilouso, Sydney, August 1, 1855, 

My dearest Mother, — I am in daily ex])(;clation of tlic 
arrival of the May mail, Avliich ought to have been here 
some days since. I will, liowever, commence a letter to 
be ill readiness for her. 

The Legislative Coiimdl has been sitting nearly two 
months, and has done mai'vcllous little. There is an 
evident disinclination on the part of the present members 
to do much. They look upon this as tlieir last session, 
and are loth to commit themselves upon any subject which 
they think will involve them in difficulties at the next 
election. I am tired of the jiresent system, which places 
the Government in the position of a sort of Guy Fawkes, 
a figure for everyone to throw dirt at. I have no right, 
however, to complain individually ; the abuse whicli is 
lavished on the Government is exjiended upon its officei's 
and special exception is made in my favour, — the only 
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objection to me being that I do too much, while some of 
the other officers do too little. This latter, however, will 
be amended under the new state of things. 

We have had most beautiful weather, still, calm, and 
cool ; so cool as to make a fire always pleasant, yet not 
in any way unpleasantly cold. I, and the four older 
children, took a beautiful ride the other day. We crossed 
the harbour, liaving previously sent our horses over in the 
feny boat, and rode for about ten miles througli the bush, 
till we came to a clearance, containing a few houses sur- 
rounded with orange gardens. We got off, and were 
admitted into one, containing about thirty acres, of whicli 
fifleen were planted with oranges and lemons, and the 
remainder witli })eaclies, vines, &c. I never saw anything 
more beautiful than the deep healthy green of the orange 
leaves, contrasted with tlie briglit yellow of the fruit, 
with which every tree was loaded. The gardener told me. 
he had picked 400 dozen off one tree, of the mandarin, 
orange. Tlie overseer said that in 1854 he sold 57,000 
dozen oranges, that tins year the crop was inferior, and 
that he did not cx])cct to gather more than 40,000 dozen. 
He will, however, get as much, I dare say, this year as 
last,-— that is, about 3,000/. from fifteen acres, a very good 
return. There were many varieties of orange in the 
garden; such as the ordinary St. Michael, the Maltese 
blood orange, Mandarins, and the Bahia orange without 
any ])i])s. Lemons and shaddocks, too, were grown, but 
the demand for these is not large enough to make it 
worth while to cultivate them extensively. The ground 
was ke])t in perfect order, quite clean, and free from 
weeds or grass ; and the trees, having a dressing of 
manure every third year, looked very healthy. There was 
not a yellow leaf to be seen amongst them. 
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To Mrs. Denison. 

Government House, Sydney, September 6, 1866. 

My dearest Mother, — I liave taken a run up the country 
to the house of a Mr. Macleay, a distance of about forty 
miles from Sydney. I went by the railroad for the first 
seventeen miles, the whole line having been laid, though 
tlie stations are not yet built. The grand opening is to be 
on the 2Gtli of this month, when we intend to do our best 
to imbue the good people of Sydney with a taste for rail- 
road travelling, and so get them to enter heart and soul 
into my scheme for the extension of railroads all over 
the country, as the readiest means of develoi)ing its re- 
sources. The country through which I travelled is one 
which will benefit most ])articularly by a cheaper and 
better kind of transj)ort than it ])Ossesses at present; as it 
V is principally agricultural land, and the ]3ro])ri(itors, Mr. 
Macarthiir (who owns 28,000 acres) and Mr. Macleay, 
are letting their land in farms to tenants, so that a very 
large area will soon be under cultivation. Mr. Macarthur is 
the great wine-producer of the country ; and I went 
through his cellars and tasted his wine, some of which, a 
sweet wine, was, I thought, very good, and some of the 
other wines very fair. There is still a peculiar twang, a 
sort of bitter taste, whicli has to be got rid of by some 
means or other, before they can hope to come into coin- 
])etition with the wines of Europe ; but I see no reason 
wliy care and attention should not rid them of this, and 
Australian wnne combine with wool, wheat, and gold, to 
furnish articles of exchange for the manufactures of Eng 
land and Europe. 


To Mrs. Stanley. 

September 10, 1866. 

My dear Mrs. Stanley, — L is writing to yon, and 

will give you the domestic news, so I will turn to the 
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political. I see that the New Constitution Bill has been 
read a second time ; I infer, therefore, that it will pass 
without much modification, and that, in another six weeks, 
I shall have it here, and be taking steps to carry out its 
provisions. As is always the case, those who cried out 
most for responsible Government are now by no means 
Kitisficd with the prospect of tlie article they have got. 
They begin to sec that the elements which tliey thought 
could easily be found in this colony, are not in such 
quantities as will give me much choice in my men. They 
see also lots of hungry political adventurers striving to 
push tlicmselves forward into importance, and they begin 
to think tliat ‘ let well alone’ is a good and useful proverb. 
However, we are in for it now, and the only question is, 
how can one work the new system with most comfort to 
oneself, and benefit to the colony? This is a problem 
which I confess I have not solved yet. In the meantime 
my pi’eseiit Council, being aware of its forthcoming dis- 
solution, IS unwilling to do anything. The estimates have 
])een before it for more than three months, and but little 
or nothing has been done. I am going to withdraw most 
of the mcaisures of importance which have been intro- 
duced, for I see, evidently, that not one of them will be 
cari'ied out by the present men. We open the iriilway to 
harruinatta on the ‘dGth, and this I think will be an era in 
New South Wales. Jly proposition is that we now devote 
all our enei’gies to the construction of railways, as being 
thebe.^t kind of road, and that we borrow money largely 
lor tills eonsti’U(!tion, paying off our debt by the sale of 
laud in the vicinity of the road. 


Ejctract fmn Journal 

October 24, 1855. 

Yesterday afternoon we took all the children to Botany 
hay, drank tea there, and came home with the last of 
the daylight and first of the moonlight. I had been only 
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once at Botany Bay before, and then it was a bad day, 
so I wanted to see it in its better aspect ; but I am still 
confirmed in my first opinion, — that it is rather a melan- 
choly-looking place ; and the road to it dreary in the 
extreme. On Tliursday, the day after I wrote last, 

W and I went to Parramatta, to visit the Orphan 

Schools, of wliicli there are two, supported by Govern- 
ment ; one for Protestants, and one for Eoman Catholics. 
We went by the railroad, wliich is now regularly esta- 
blislied in operation, and paying very well ; and really it is 
pleasant to sec our infant railway already adopting all tho 
airs of an English one ; station houses, &c. looking just 
the same ; and it is quite refreshing to hear the whistle, 
and the guards calling out the names of the different 
stations ; it sounds so homelike. Still more pleasing is 
it to see the sort of effect it is producing on people’s 
minds licre, and the interest and })leasure they seem to 
take in it. We took our carriage and liorses up with us 
by the train, to facilitate our work at Parramatta; and 
as soon as we arrived there, we drove off* to tlie Pro- 
testant Orphan School. This is called a ‘ Government’ 
eslablisliment ; but no person, and no department, lias 
ever yet bccni sjiecially ajipointed to look after it ; ‘ what 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s ; ’ and the effect of 
this neglect is painfully apparent. Oh! I cannot give 
you ail adequate idea of the dirt, the neglect, the discom- 
fort, and wretchedness in whicJi these ])oor children live! 
No order or system anywhei’c ; nothing done to give the 
children self-res])ect, to show them that they are really 
cared for, or to give them habits of order or rcgiila. 

disci])line. W and I went about shrugging our 

shoulders, and making fa(*es of disgust at each other, but 
not otherwise going beyond a mild hint or suggestion, or 
a I’eproof inqffied ratlier than expressed, for we did not 
want to be too severe in our remarks at first; but I 
found myself constrained to break through this reserve at 
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last, when, on going into the infants’ dormitory, and 
finding myself fairly driven out again by the stench, I 
was myself appealed to by the matron, with a ‘You 
know, my lady, it is impossible, where tlicre are so many 
little ones, to keep the place sweet and clean.’ I could 
not liold my peace any longer ; and plainly told her that 
I thought it was possible ; and I quoted, as an examphj, 
the Orphan School at Hobart Town, where they had a 
larger number of infants than she had here, and where I 
had been tlirough and through the dormitories, and never 
perceived the slightest tiling of the kind. We staid to 

bce the children at dinner; and W ’s remark was, 

that ‘ lie had often seen a kennel of hounds fed with for 
more nicety, cleanliness, and care, than was bestowed on 
tli('se poor children ! ’ We returned to the inn unhappy 
and disgusted, and thou we drove to the Eoman Catholic 
school, which was in better order. 

November 3. — We had a very nice little concert here 
yesterday evening ; and I produced a decided sensation 
ill the refreshment room, by the inlroductioii, amongst 
()lh(‘r eatables, of a quantity of gooseberry fool. Goose- 
bi'rrics will not grow in this hot country, except in far 
away parts, on high lands, in the interior; but we had 
jii>t had a hamper of green gooseberries sent up from 
Ahm Diemen’s Tjand liy steamer, so we did the honour of 
this novel dish (for it is a novelty here) with great zest. 
Tlie English-born portion of the guests were delighted ; ‘ it 
was like home, and they had tasted nothing so good for 
years ; ’ of the younger’ people born in the colony, many, 
^vho, from the crowded state of the room, did not hear 
eur ex])lanation of the matter, passed it by altogether, not 
knowing in the least what it was : other’s were very 
curious to taste it ; one lady told me ‘ she had often heard 
of gooseberry fool!’ and therefor’e she was delighted to 
histe it, and highly approved of it. Yesterday afternoon 
we received dearest Mammy’s little box. I have often 
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thought what a pretty subject for a picture might be 
made of ‘ the opening of the English box ; ’ how it would 
speak to the feelings of those who had ever lived for any 
length of time in foreign lands or distant colonies! 
With us it is a regular iamily festival : if anybody is out 
of the way, the opening is postponed till they can be 
present ; and then all the children assemble, from their 

(li/liTcnt parts of the house, even down to J , who 

looks on with as intense an interest as if he was at all 

likely to have any individual concern in the matter. 

<• 

To Colonel Ilarnet^s^ R.E. 

November 15. 

My dear Harness, — Ward is here, working out his 
Mint satisfactorily in face of a good deal of oppositioti. 
In point of fact, the establishment of a Mint was advo- 
cat(;d by the Council here on wrongs grounds altogether; 
and wlu'u I arrived, and had look(‘d over the papers 
on the subject, tiui ditrercnce l)etw('Ou the vic^ws of the 
original proposers and those of the ])crsons who then 
jiiaiutained the establishment of a Jlint, struck me as 
most maiked and curious; in fact, they were exactly 
opposcnl to each other. However, both parties recom- 
mended the maintenance of tlui Mint, and T, aftei' talking 
the matter over with Ward, came to the same conclusion. 
We got the Mint to work, and have been gradually 
increasing the amount of the coinage till it exceeds one 
and a half millions yearly. 

T wrote a long despatch to the Secretary of State on 
the subject, imcssiug u])ou him the advaiitage which 
would be d(uived from making tliis in reality, that which 
it professes to be, a branch of the Royal Mint, and giving 
to the coinage the title of ‘Coin of the Realm.’* Af 
present the peo])le of Victoria refuse to consider it as a 
legal tender, and have ])ut a duty of 2.s*. i]d, per ounce on 

• This lins since boon done. 
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the export of it, treating it as bullion. They have, how- 
ever, forgotten that this export duty is, in point of fact, a 
premium upon the export of British sovereigns, most of 
whicli are leaving the country, while the Sydney coinage 
is fast supplying its place. If the Government were to 
make this Mint a branch of the Eoyal Mint, the result 
would be that a large proportion of tlie gold coinage of 
the British empire would emanate from it; tlie raw 
material would have its stamp aflixed to it, and be sent in 
that state to England, instead of, as now, going there in 
the shape of dust. Should coinage increase, tlie cost of 
tlic establishment would be met by a very trifling per- 
centage upon the gold brought in. I look forward to a 
great extension of our public works, especially of all those 
wliich tend to improve the means of communication. 
Just figure to yourself a country a thousand miles in 
h'ligth, and three hundred and fifty miles in breadth, 
williout a single river to break the continuity of this long 
range of country, whose course (navigable) extends more 
tlian fifty miles. Eoads there are none worthy of the 
name ; for canals you have no water. What is to be done, 
(lien, to rescue this country from the sterility to whicli it 
is conch'mned ? What means have we of opening it out, 
and giving to the land a value which will ensure its 
hccoining saleable? lioads, say some ; — railroads, say I. 

1 do not, however, conlcnpilatc the employment of loco- 
motive engines ujion these branches, neither do I wish to 
attain great speed, if this speed involves a corresponding 
outlay oF money upon the road. I do not wish for 
Jiasseiigers a rate of more than ten or twelve miles per 
four, and I contemplate that, for many years, horse 
traffic, both for the conveyance of passengers and goods, 
^rill be found cheaper and more easily managed than 
deain. At present our main line is laid with heavy rails 
of seventydive pounds to the yard; a large engine is 
employed to do the work, and it is lucky that such is the 
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case, for the traffic increases daily. I am trying experi- 
ments upon the friction of railway wheels, or rather upon 
tlieir adhesion to wood as compared with iron ; my 
object being to ascertain whether we may not be able to 
save much cutting in the undulating country through 
wliich tlie railways must pass, and, by the use of wooden 
rails, to follow the line of the ordinary roads without sub- 
jecting ourselves to either heavy rises or iiiclincs, or 
without being obliged to turn to avoid tliese. If I could 
manage to make sucli lines for 5,000/. or G,000/. per mile, 
I should not hesitate an instant to recommerid the con- 
st ruction of such a network of railways as would cost, 
in the course of twenty years, upwards of twenty millions, 
ddhs would not be all lloating debt ; much would be paid 
oil' by the increase in tlie value of land caused by the 
railroad; the land in the immediate vicinity would have 
a quadruple price fixed upon it, and even that which is* 
far off would partake in the advantages of the railroad, 
and have its value increased, though not to the same 
extent. The Government possesses 200 million acres of 
land ; if by the sacrifice of, say ten or fifteen millions ot 
these, we can give to the remainder a value which it has 
not, neither can hope to have, without improved means of 
communication, the bargain would be a satisfactory one, 
for the remaining 100 miliums would be worth far more 
lhan the original 200 millions. 

Yours truly, 

W. I). 

Extracts from Journal. 

November 27. 

W and I went across to the North Shore, where 

I had several visits to pay ; but it is a troublesome 
business going there, as we have to cross the water, and 
get our carriage and horses over at a ferry. We accom- 
plished a portion of tlui business very successfully, though 
only a portion ; for I had so many people to visit there, 
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and they live at such a distance from eacli otlier, that one 
afternoon is not near enough for tliein all. As we were 
driving back towards the ferry, we saw before a door a 
crowd of children, looking like a school just turned out ; 
and such, at first, we took it to be ; but as we approached 

nearer, W , starting forward in the carriage with a 

sort of ecstasy, much as he might have done at the unex- 
pected sight of an old friend, exchiimed, ‘ There’s Punch ! ’ 
M)y the Lord Harry, tliere is Punch!’ his raptures evi- 
dently causing great amusememt to the footman on the 
box, who overheard the exclamation, and who, I siip])Ose, 
l)(hig fresh from England, could not at all imderstaiid his 
innster’s transports at what, to him, must have seemed 

the most common-])lace of all siglits, but to W was 

like the re-appearance of an old acajuaintance, unscaai for 
yi'ars. He is so delighted at the idea of there being a 
Punch in Sydney, that la' insists on smaling for it to ex- 
liihit lau’e soim^ day, in order, as he says, to ‘show the 
Aiislralian children what it is like.’ 

Direiiiher 4. — Punch was sent for tocoimiand pc'rform 

licre at (lovernmeut House a day or two ago, and W 

laid a (|uaiiti(y of children to see it. This certainly must 
!)(' a tc'iTible country, wlieix' even Punch is unknown to 
die cliil(h'(;n. The man who performed left England in 
August, and has not been at work more than a month. 
You should have seen the faces of tlio (hildren, and tlieir 
astoiiislmu'ut at the blows given and received by Punch 
and Ids fiumds and enemies. 

December 11,1855. — This morning early, wc heard 
the iiring of guns, and, looking out, saw the mail 
^h'amer h’om Alelbourne coming in, all dressed out with 
Hags, and firing guns as she went along. Of course we 
guessed that this portended glorious news of the war, 
and I could not helj) being deeply interested, not only 
"hout the news itself, but in seeing the feeling it excited. 
Lie cheers from the ships in harbour, as the mail 

^OL. I. y 
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steamer passed them ; the people collecting on Fort 
Macquarie ; the very gardener leaving his work to run to 
the fence that divides our grounds from the shore, in 
hopes, I suppose, of catching some distant sound, for we 
could not hear what the news was, only the cheers that 
betokened something. Then came up a paper, sent by 
the captain of the steamer, with the news of the fall of 

Sebastopol. W , in Iiis excitement, ran about the 

house witli the newspaper in liis hand, rousing up our 
guests to toll tliem the news, and the girls sang ‘ God 
save the Queen ’ over and over again, nearly all the time 

they were dressing. W sent off to give orders for a 

salute to be fired ; and when the Brigade Major suggested 
that it should be a salvo of 101 guns, he agreed ; so the 
‘ Electra ’ first fired her 101 , and then the battery took it up. 

December 12. — To-day is being observed as a general 
holiday in the place, on account of tlie fall of Sebastopol* 
and, independent of the thankfulness which one must 
feed for the event, and tlie dee]) interest wliicli one cannot 
but take in everything that conccu’ns the glory and pros- 
])erity of our very dear country, it is a real ])leasuro to 
me to sec tlie cordial, hearty tone of feeling existing in 
these colonies about it; the way in which they ideiilify 
themselves witli England, take a ])ride in her glories, and 
sympathise in everything that concerns her. 

December 20. — Yesteixlay may be considered to have 
been the commencement of the new oi'der of things here. 
You know, perhaps, that New Soufh Wales and all the 
Australian colonics arc in process of receiving new con- 
stitutions, and are to liave Barliaments of their own ! and 
responsible ministers ! ! &c., and this change of systein 
made it necessary tliat a new commission as Governor 

should be issued to W , and that lie should be sworn- 

in over again. The new commission arrived by the la^'t 
mail, and the ceremony of swearing in took place yi^ster- 
day, at twelve o’clock, in the great hall of this house. At 
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two ojplock, he went down to prorogue the Council, 
which, I suppose, will never meet again, unless he should 
liave to call them together for a short time to arrange 
some of , the preliminaries for the new Parliament. 
Tliough rejoicing in the comparative holiday which he 
will enjoy, now tliat tlie session is over, the good man 
finds himself somewhat in an awkward position, without 
an Executive Council. Under this new regime^ he no 
longer has his Executive Council nominated by the 
dneen, but has to choose for himself whom he pleases, 
and as many as he ])lea8es; and, for some reason or 
otlicr, he cannot well choose them just now, and yet 
there are many things to be done that cannot be done 
without them. 

It is amusing to see these young countries starting 
with their new constitutions. In the neighbour colony 

of Victoria, our friend Ca|)tain C wrote to us that he 

was one of the ‘first cUhitanU^ that is, one of the first 
M't of responsible ministers ; this was, I think, not a 
inoiitli ago, and they have had a ‘ ministerial crisis’ there 
alivady, and he and all his colleagues have been out 
and in again ! This is. fortunattly, an older community 
than that of Victoria, but, ev(‘n Ikto, T suspect we shall 
have* some odd scenes before peo))le and things in general 
settle down into a quiet state of working under (he new 

Vi’jilllC. 


To 3frs. Dcni,'<on. 

Bathurst, Decomber 30, 1855. 

ATy d(!arcst Mother, — I came up here partly to have a 
look at the gold fields, and partly to open a bridge which 
had just been constructed across the Macquarie liver. 
Tins is one of the tributaries of the Murray, the great 
outlet of all the water draining from the weT side of the 
hackbone of Australia. The distance from Sydney is 
only about a hundred and twenty miles, and yet it has 
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carried me from the east to the west of tins main range, 
which, thoiigli it is not like the Eocky Mountains, or the 
Ancles, or even like the Apennines, yet has a character of 
its own, and is by no means an easy backbone to get 
across witli bag and baggage. 

I stayed at Sydney to keep Christmas with L and 

the cliildren, and we had a merry evening as usual. The 
day after Christmas, I started with my aide-de-camp and 

Jlr. M . We had sent our horses on to Parramatta, 

intending to ride, and we ])acked our baggage and servants 
upon a sort of four-wheeled dog-cart upon springs, which 
we took to Parramatta upon the train. We rode from 
l^irramatta to Penrith on the Hawkesbury, and, staying 
tliere for half-an-hour, crossed the river, and began to 
ascend the hills by a road cut out of the sandstone rock 
on the side of a gully. On our way U]) we met two or 
tliree mobs of cattle being driven down to Sydney, and, 
the road b(‘ing narrow, had some didiculty in pcmsuadiiig 
them to |■)ass us, Liakily they had been driven for some 
distaiice, and had had their wildness taken out of tliem, ' 
for Iiad tliey shown a disposition to charge us, we should 
have had some difliculty in getting out of their way. 

However, after tugging up the hill for three miles, Ave 
ari'ived at our resting place for the night, a little inn in 
the shape of a cottage Avith fi\^e rooms, one of Avhich in 
the centre Avas the bar or tap, Avith a sitting-room and bed- 
room opening from it on each side. Everything Avas 
clean and comfortable. In the morning we were ratlun' 
disgusted to find that wo should have to ride in the rain; 
our piT)])()S(,'d day’s journey Avas to be about twenty -seven 
miles, and having made such ])reparations as avc could, 
Avc started, leaving our baggage to follow. We had not 
gone five miles before we were wet to the skin, and having 
ridden about seventeen miles, we determined to put up 
at an inn, and A\mit for our carriage. We were obliged 
to undress and go to bed Avhile our clothes were being 
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dried, and as the rain continued without intermission, we 
decided to remain where we were for tlie night, and, 
considering all things, we were veiy fairly comlbrtable. 
The next day was drizzling, but not wet enough to make 
us very uncomfortable; and we rode about thirty-two 
miles, crossing in the distance the great mass of the coal 
measures, extending from tlie coast about eighty miles, and 
rising gradually to a height of four or five thousand feet. 
Tlie point where we began to descend must have been 
nearly four thousand feet above the sea, and we looked 
down over a steep cliff with a drop of several hundred 
fret, into a valley of (piite a different cliaractt'r from any 
we had seen. Indeed the soil changed altogether; on 
tlie hills it was a barren sandstone ; in th.e valley it was 
a s])ccies of decomjiosing granite, upon the soil of which 
urass grew ])lenti fully. But how can I dc'scrilie the road 
^vllich is the main line of communication by which the 
wcstea’ii settlers send their wool to marked., and get up 
tlu'ir stores? I have seen many bad I’oads, but so bad a 
eme^ as this I never met before ; cut up in eveiy direeffion 
with ruts and waterexuirses, my only wonder was lieiw 
aiiything upon wheels could manage to ged along it. 
Slill the drays with wool going down to Syeluey, and 
redurning with storeis for settlers, kept ]jle)iighing 
tlie-ir way through the mud, some drawn by ten eu’ 
twelve bulloc'ks^ others by li\'e or six horses ; most of 
llu'iii being carts, that is, lainning on two wheels, carry- 
ing a load of from two to fe)ur tons. Having ge)t elown 
tlie hill into the granite or gold country, we did not 
liiid our roaels mimli improved for some time, Imt on 
gehing ne'arcr to Bathurst, the weather hael been bettew, 
aiiel the ground was dry. 1 rode into the town at tlic head 
of about a hundred horsemen who had come out to meet 
uie, and who welcomed me most cordially. On Kew 
Vear’s day I am to open the bridge over the ilmajuaiae, 
which has been just completed; and am to be present 
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at a ball ill the evening. I propose, then, to proceed 
to the nortli to inspect one or two of the gold fields ; 
and to return to Sydney by the middle of January, in 
order to meet my Colonial Secretary, who will by tliat 
time have returned from England, and to arrange with 
liim as to tlie future Government of the colony. If he is 
disposed to undertake to form a government, I shall be 
very glad to put matters into his hands, as I think it 
very probable that he will be aide to secure a majority 
in the new Council. Should he, however, not be willing 
to try this, I shall have to make overtures to others ; and 
we shall have to form a sort of coalition ministry, which, 
judging from the process now going on in England, does 
not seem likely to pros])er. I will not attempt to 
prophesy further than this, that I shall have a good 
deal of trouble in organising anything like an eflective 
Government, whoevei* maybe at tlie head; for in these 
colonies there is but little of the instinct of party. In 
Vietoiia the Government which was installed about three 
weeks ago has been ejected. I do not think that the 
persons who have come in to I’eplace it will have a long 
existence, and amidst this ch(>])ping and changing of 
heads, what is to become of the business of tlie country ? 
It will take some time to teach these political neojihytes 
that the details of the work of a Government are not to 
be picked up in a week or so. In the meantime, tlio 
subordinates by whom the regular business of tlie 
Government must be conducted, and who are to all 
intents and purposes irresponsible, will have the charge 
of what peo[)le choose to term a ‘ reHponi<ible Govern- 
ment' We shall see what they will make of it. 

To Sir Roderick Alarchimi. 

Sydney, January 23, 1856. 

My dear Sir Koderick, — I got your letter of October 19 
a few days ago, and sit down to reply to it at once. I 
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shall find time to do so, in spite of tlie calls made upon 
me when, in conseciuence of the change in the constitu- 
tion of the colony, I am engaged in the laborious, but, at 
the same time, amusing work of forming a ministry. My 
old Secretaries will not remain, and I have, therefore, the 
task of selecting, among numerous candidates, the man 
who will be likely to unite the greatest number of suf- 
frages in his favour, and tlius to remain longest in 
ollice. I am afraid, however, looking to the analogy 
between the state of things here and in England, that his 
tenure of office will be but short ; for if I, during the last 
year, have had no fewer than six masters, in tlie shape of 
yiMTctaries of State for the Colonies, what can I expect to 
happen in a colony where, instead of about six subdivi- 
sions or sections of party, such as you liave in England, 
1 liiive as many parties as tliere are individual mcmljers 
of the legislature ? Every man here ‘ figlits for his own 
liinid,’ as did llal of the Wyiul, and very few will sacri- 
liee their own hobbies for the sake of their party. 

I have just returned from a visit to Bathurst, about 
120 miles to the west of Sydney, and to the gold dig- 
gings in its neighbourhood. I rode across the coal 
iiu'asuros from Sydney to tluar westerly outcrop or 
iplieaval, say about eighty miles. I cannot, of course, 
give you any other than an engineer's description, but 
tlie structui'e of the country was very cuiious and striking. 
From Sydney to the Ilawkesbury, or Nepean, at Bemith, 
:i distance of about twenty-four miles, tlie country is low 
and undulating ; the river at Bemith is not above fifty 
feet above high water mark. About half a mile on the 
West side of the river, the sandstone of the ceml measures 
1?^ uplifted at once to tlie height of about 800 feet, and 
file road winds up a ravine with precipitous sides to the 
^<>P of the first lift ; then, for forty miles, it runs upon 
tile top of this plateau, rising steadily upon the whole to 
highest point, which is about 4,000 feet above the 
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sea. Tlie ridge u])on wliieh tlie road runs varies in 
width, but is bounded to the riglit and left by two 
valleys with scarped sides, descending at once 500 feet 
or tliereaboiits. From the highest point, the ground 
droj)s at once about 1,000 feet, and tlie road, after 
des(*ending this, appears to be cut out of a decomposing 
granitic rock, of a reddish brown colour ; while boulders 
of a harder descrijition of rock, and of a grey colour, 
si and out prominently liere and there. From the granite 
we move into the clay slate, and of this is the ridge coin- 
poscid, which separates the water tloAving east from that 
which finds its way into the Murray, and out by Lake 
Alexandrina. 

From Bathurst, which is at the eastern edge of the 
pastoi'al country, I went up to Sofala on the Turon, 
stopping by the way and talking to the diggcTs I met at 
work. I went down into one hole to see where, and 
upon what, the man was at woih ; and I wasla^d out a 
Inudsctful of stud* wdiich yielded a few grains of gold. 
One of th(‘ fiist things that struck me was the loos' 
nucoiiiieded inanner iji whioh tlie holes were sunk. In 
a gully, tlier(‘ would be, jK'rhaps, siweral holes at the 
bottom, one or two higluT up, and a single one, perhaps 
at, or near, the head : it was explained to mc' that those 
at the bottom were working holes, and that upon the 
strength of the yield of tluan, some stray diggei’s would 
sp(H‘nlate upon striking the ‘lead,’ as it is teiaued, higher 
u]). IsometiuK's these' would siu'ceed, and others would 
then/ pros])ect ’ above them. Fpon enquiring into the 
meaning of the t('rm ‘ lead,’ I was told that the gold-pro- 
ducing stratum was of very variable dimensions, some- 
times s])reading out to a great width, in other cases being 
but a few feet wide. In the hole into wdiicdi I crept the 
stratum was not more than six inches thick, and four feet 
wide, and seemed to meander about without any cause 
apparent to the eye, though I have no doubt that the 
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application of a level would have shown that it occupied 
the lowest part of the original gully. The man who was 
at work seemed to have notliing to guide him but direct 
experiment. He took a bucketful from one side of the 
liole, and if he found that this yielded no gold, he pushed 
on in another direction, till he hit upon the actual ‘ lead,’ 
Avhich he followed out. 

In the valley of the Turon itself, which was narrow 
and with steep banks, the gold was found lying in beds 
at the bends of the river, where the eddies had thrown 
up banks of gravel and sand, and the gold-bcai*ing stratum 
Avas, in places, nine feet thick. At ])resent there are but 
few peophi at work, washing up old stufl’, or poking about 
ill tlie ground left by previous digg(*rs. Tliese men, 
howtwei’, make from tern to fifteen shillings ])er day, the 
Avat(a' being close to them. In some of the more level 
tracts, the gold ap[)ear(Ml to be dissenuinated more g(;ne- 
rally ; and p(‘o])le v/ere at work with ‘ imddling machines’ 
Avoik(Hl by hors(‘s, and were carting the earth to the 
machine, whi(‘h Avas ])la,ced near to water. Tlie (airth 
was a strongish clay, Avhich, Avlnm puddled and washed, 
l('(t a residuum of coarse sand and small gravel, in Avhich 
th(‘ gold Wiis contained, and from Avhich it Avas extracted 
ill the ordinary Avay by a ‘Long Tom ’ or Avashing appa- 
]'!i(iis. Ikicli cartdoad of clajg at the spot Avhere I saAv 
tli(‘ niacliine at Avork, Avas said to yield from four to five 
jiciinyweights of gold, Avhich Avas then selling at U. lOs’. 
per oz. ; so each cai't-load Avas Avorth from Ms. to 18.s*. 

N()av, Avith tAvo hors(‘S and six men, twenty cart-loads 
might be Avashed per day, giving a return of 14/. to LS/. ; 
hut the expenses Avonld amount to about (>/., and these 
would be constant, Avhile the return AAmuld be irregular. 
Allowance Avould have to be made for interest ujaou 
ra])ital, that is, upon time taken up in getting to Avork, 
constructing a dam to get water, &c. &e. ; also for time 
lost from rain, that is, from the absence or superfiiiify of 
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water, so that the work would not be so profitable as the 
figures above might lead you to expect. For my part, I 
wish the wliole would come to an end. The moral effect 
of the gold diggings upon the community is most wretched 
it generates idleness and all its necessary accompaniments 
in the working class, a spirit of gambling in the middle 
class, and listlcssness and apathy among the landed pro- 
prietors. 

Yours, very truly, 

W. D. 
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CIIAPTEE X. 


iXAUnilRVTION OF RESFONSIHLF GOVERNMENT — PROrOSED REMOVAL OF THE 
INIIAUITANTS OF PITCAIRN’s ISLVNI) TO NOUEOLK ISLAN D— FIRST CON- 
FDRIUNG of OEOREES in the SA^DNEV university — GENERAL REFLEC- 
TIONS ON THE STATE OF SOCIETY— TOILSOM E JOURNEY TO BROAVNLOVV 
HILL — LETTER ON CONNECTION OF THE COLONIES WITH THE MOTHER 
COUNTRY-ASYLUM FOR DESTITUTE CH ILDREN — GEriTNG UP A PAGEANT 
—FIRST DIFFICULTIES OF ‘RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT’ — ABSENCE OF A 
PVRI'Y — PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY — BISHOP OF NEW ZEALAND — CHURCH 
SOfTETY — freemasons’ BALL — NEWS OF PEACE — NATIONAL BANQUET — 
SCHOOL FOR CLERGA'MEN’s DAUUllTERS — ARRIVAL OF PITCAIRNERS AT 
NORFOLK Inland — FIRST MINISTERIAL CRISIS — SECOND MINISTERIAL 
tJMMS — PROPOSED SEPARATION OF MORETON BAY FROM NEAV SOUTH 
U \TJ:S — SUL'IKY CHRISTMAS — INSECTS. 


When the royal assent to tlie new Constitutional Act was 
received, its provisions became law. Under these pro- 
visions pensions were granted to a certain number of 
udlei'rs whose appoiutineiits were, under the new state 
of tilings, to be considered as political, and therefore 
(‘sscaitially temporary. Most of the holders of these 
ollices notihed their intention of resigning them forth- 
with, and of claiming their pensions. Under these cir- 
riinistaiices it became a matter of necessity for me 
to construct a frc'sh administration; that is, to find men 
willing to assist me in carrying on the ordinary business 
Ht the Covernment, subject to the risk of being ejected 
h'oiii otiiee when the iujw rarliament met. The fol- 
lowing letter will give a sketcli of the dilhculties I liad 
to encounter, and of the mode in which I dealt with 
them ; — 
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To the lion, E. Deas lliomson,^ 

Sydney, January 15, 1856. 

My dear Dcas Thomson, — I paid a visit to ,Mr. Macleay 
yesterday, and liad a long conversation with him on 
political matters, of which I will give you the substance, 
as it will serve to show you the views entertained by a 
man like him, not actually engaged in the strife of party; 
and as it will also be an index, in some measure, to tlie 
course which Donaldson may be expected to pursue. 

In the first place, great anxiety was expressed that 
you should take the lead, and constitute the Government: 
it was said that all expected you to do so; that the 
Government would be placed in great difficulty without 
your knowledge and experience to keep things steady; it 
was ] Main ted out that you might (say at the end of the first 
session) retire Avith better grace, should you then find it 
difficult or unpleasant to act Avith the men Avhom tlic 
Council might fo]‘ce upon you, than Avould be the case 
Avere you to re^u^e uoav to accept office under the idea 
that men nnjjht be returned from Avliom you could not 
ex[)ect siipj)ort. Xow as to Donaldson. I gathered 
fi’om Macleay that Donaldson Avoiild ])ropose to give tlio 
present constitution, A\ith a nominee Up])er House, a fair 
trial ; that he Avould so state his opinion to his coiisti- 
tueiits, and that the only clause in the Constitutional Act 
Avliich he Avould propose to alter would be that Avliidi 
renders the assent of two-thirds necessary to any modilica- 
tiou. Under such circumstances, I think you might siifely 
reckon on Donaldson’s cooperation. He Avould make a 
good treasurer; liis financial capabilities are highly 
estimated ; he is a fluent speaker, and Avould give efficient 

^ This p^entleiiian ha<I Ijeon for many years Colonial Secretary in New 
South AVah'S, umh'r the old system of Goveinnnmt ; and wis, from Ins 
IviioAvn talent and long experience, one to wlioin both I, and most of the 
leading men of tlic colony, looked as best qiiulilied to take a proiniiient 
in the new Government. 
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support to the Government in the House, and would, 

I believe, be prepared to act with you, and to concede 
many points for the sake of unity of action. 

Now, then, as regards myself. I feel that I have no 
rirrht to claim from you any sacrifice of cliaractcr, or to 
ask that you should place yourself in an equivocal position 
merely for the purpose of relieving me from a difficulty 
inherent in the constitution of the Government. I may 
say, however, that I have confidently reckoned upon your 
reassuming office, and that your so doing would be of 
very great assistance to me individually, and, I think, 
would do much to establish a ju’oper system at the com- 
mencement of the new state of things. Without the 
control of a person accustom(‘d to business, and with a 
iliorough knowledge of the colony, matters will be thrown 
into great confusion. I have not been here long enough 
to make myself thoroughly cognisant of tlu; wmnts of the 
colony, or acfinainted with the mass of administrative 
(hfail, and T should not, therefore, be able to assist a new 
Government nuicli. The members would be compelled 
cither to trust altogether to irresponsible people, in the 
slia[)e of clerks, or to introduce changes upon tlieir own 
jx'spoiisibility, which, from tho limited knowledge tiny 
would possc'ss, would probably be found to work un- 
salisfactoi-ily. T cannot, I conh^ss, enter into your feelings 
hilly as I’egai’ds the sacrifice of consistency which you 
think you may be called upon to inake. In the present 
stiite of society in a colony uiuhagoing such constant 
changes, it can hardly be su])[)osed that a measure, ado[)J:ed 
as the best umhn’ the circumstances Avhen it was first 
suggested, could continue to maintain its position when 
those circumstances an; modified so mateiaally as they must 
daily be. I think, too, that you would be o])en to the 
accusation of having acted 2)rematurely, wmre you to I’efuse 
to attempt to form a Government upon the ground that 
it was probable that the elections would go against you. 
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So little is known of the men who arc r.oming forward, 
that it is impossible to say what system of policy they will 
be disposed to follow ; and though we may feel a sort 
of internal conviction that they will be inclined to make 
all sorts of political experiments, yet, as we have no 
evidence of a positive character to adduce in support of 
this opinion, we should hardly be justified in acting upon 
it. The conclusion of the whole nnitter is, that I very 
much wish you to form a Government, and assist me in 
Avorking out the experiment Avhich is about to be made, 
^liould it fail, or rather should you fail to conduct llic 
business of the countiy in a manner satisfactory to your- 
self or to the Parliament, you Avill then retire with the 
conviction that you have done your best ; and everybody 
Avill think more highly of you in such a case than were 
you to I'ctire now. They would be aware of the sacrifice 
you make in remaining in the coloiiy, and they would 
honour you for your disinterestedness. I have Avritt(^n 
frankly on this subject ; it is one as to which I feel a great 
interest and a heavy responsibility ; and I should not con- 
sider myself justified in neglecting any eflbrt which might 
liave the eflect of inducing you to Itikc a step Avhich, I 
think T may truly sa)g a very larg(‘ proportion of the com- 
munity expects and wishes you to take. 

Yours, &c. 

W. D. 


To the Ilonoiirdhle E, Veas Tlio)tison. 

Sydiipy, February 12, ]85(). 

My d(‘ar Peas Thomson, — I forward herewith a lotto; 
from the Chief Justice, containing his opinion, and that of 
the other Judges, as to the meaning of the term ‘ pchV/cai 
(/rounds, ' which is used iu tlie Coiistitutional Act iu defim 
iiig the causes of the retirement, or release from office, of 
eertaiu heads of departments, by wliich tliey will be cm 
titled to claim a pension. I scud you also a copy ol my 
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letter to Sir Alfred Stephen, to which tliis is an answer. 
The Judges’ opinion may be briefly stated to be, that until 
some moral or absolute necessity can be shown to exist 
for the retirement of the ])re8ent holders of office, the 
political grounds for such retirement cannot be said to 
liave presented themselves. Under these circumstances, 
it is very clear that any attempt to form a Government 
a])ou tlic principles of the responsibility of the members 
to rarliament must be premature; and the only mode in 
whicli it appears possible to reconcile the terms of the 
enactment witli the obligations of the Oovermnent, and 
tlie consideration due to yourself and tlie other officers 
>yliose claims to pensions are recognised therein, will be to 
rontimie tlie Government in its present form until tlie 
elections have taken place, when the character of the lle- 
presentative Chamber being known, it will be possible, 
]) 0 ]haps, to ])redicate wlnit the policy of the Government 
ivill be. Under this state of things political combina- 
tions may be made, which now do not present themselves 
to us. As the Government is to continue in its present 
form for at least a couple of months, it is absolutely 
necessary that I should luive your assistance in the Execu- 
tive Couiual. It is obviously impossible that I should be 
left dependent upon the advice of gentlemen Avho must 
he, to a great extmit, unacquainted with tlie circumstances 
under which works have been undertaken, establishments 
formed, &c. I propose, thendbre, to gazette you and the 
Treasurer as members of tlie Executive Council. You 
ar(', of course, at perfect liberty to show this letter and its 
enclosui'e to the oflu'crs interested. I need hardly add 
that Ilio])e the delay which must result from thisarrange- 
uuMit may enable you to see your way towards the con- 
ruction of a Government in which you will take a prin- 
cipal part. 


Yours, At. 

W. D. 
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Extracts from Journal 

January 31. 

My dear , — I liad the queerest interview yester- 

day, wliicli I must tell you of. Two days ago I had a note 

from a Mrs. , requesting an interview. I did not know 

wlio Mrs. was, having only a dim sort of vision of hav- 

ing seen, or heard of, a Member of Council of that name; 
but wlicther he had a wife, or who this mightbe, I knew not. 
However, I wrote an answer, naming tlie hour at wliiclil 
slioiild be visible, and she came ; and prc'sently announced 
that the business on wliich she came was to ask ‘ V/hy her 
children had never been invited to any of my juvenile 
l)arties ’ ! I explained, tliat 1 had given but one large 
juvenile ball since we had been here ; that the party of 
children whom I had invited last week (which I supposed 
to be the immedia,tc grievance) was a mmdi smaller o!i(>, 
and the invitations not so general ; but this did not satisfy 
lier. She still })ress('d to be told irhy her children had 
not been asked ; so at last sh(‘ forced from ]ne an answer 
whicli could not, I should think, have be(m a very ])lea- 
sant one. I told lier, tlnit the reason in tliis case was, that 
1 really wars not aw'are tliat she had any children of a 
])arty-going age; but at tlie same time f added, that I 
could not admit that she, or anyom', had a right to ask 
any question of the kind, or (o feel injured by not being 
invited. She looked rather ashamed, and acknowledgi'd 
lliat she had no right, so I said no more, and she bowed 
herself out rathei* awkwardly. It was disagreeable; but 
really it is necessary sometimes to put tilings on that 
sort of footing, and to assinJ one’s right to ask wdiom one 
pleases, or tliere would be endless difliculties in putting 
society on a right looting. 

To'day we liad rather an agreeable small dinner; the 
most amusing members of the comjxiny being the captain 
of a Trench man of war now in the harbour, and the old 
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French Consul, who was invited to meet his countryman. 
I had a comical discussion with our French friend, who 
was rather lamenting over the entirely prosaic and utili- 
tarian character of the present age, and thought it would 
not go down to posterity with any credit, on account of 
its having no first-rate poets, painters, or sculptors to 
boast of. I, of course, stood up for our own age, talked of 
railroads and electric telegraphs, and said that I thouglit 
tlic useful inventions of this century would be sufficient 
for its credit with posterity ; and he, with true French 
politeness, came round a little to my side, and helped me 
out in my argument for the practically useful versus the 
abstractedly scientific, by the following truly French 
illustration, ‘ Erifin, qui y a-t-il au monde de plus utile 
qu’uu cuisinier? Un cuisinier qui a iuvente un plat 
nouveau, a plus fait pour Ic bonheur de rimmanite que 
celui qui a decouvert un planetc I ’ 


To J. E. Denison, Esq. 

February 10, 1850. 

My dear Evelyn, — Captain Fremantle, who went down 
in th(‘ ‘Juno ’ to ascei’tain the wishes of the Pitcairn 
l>laii(lcrs as to their transfer to Norfolk Island, brings me 
a most wonderful account of their simplicity, single mind- 
edness, &c. We are going to put them u])on an island 
provided with cattle, which they have never seen, sheep 
of wliich they know not the use, machinery, such as 
mills, &c. of the application of which they can have no 
conception. It wmdd be a curious and interesting occu- 
pation to watcli the development of their ideas under these 
very novel circumstances. I am afraid that their simpli- 
city will w^ear away fiist under the operation of the new 
influences brought to bear upon them. I have, however, 
done my best to isolate them, by directing the officers 
who are going down in charge of the vessel, and who 

VOL. I. z 
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will locate them in their individual allotments, to divide 
the whole island (which contains but 10,000 acres) 
among the families, with the exception of about 500 
acres for public purposes, and 200 for church and schools ; 
so as to leave no room for other settlers. I should like 
to visit them myself ; and shall ask for permission to do 
so when I send liome the statement of the mode in which 
I have dealt with them. 

This is one of our hot days, and yet I have been 
ol)liged to attend at one of the meetings of Convocation 
at the University of Sydney, to witness the conferring of 
the first degrees. 

We hacl a very respectable assemblage, principally of 
ladies ; and I think eight men came up, having passed a 
very creditable examination ; one which would entitle 
tlicin to stand on a higher level, I believe, than the ordin- 
ary E.A. in England. I, as Visitor, had to address tlic 
meeting after the Chancellor had read his speech. It was 
very un])!easant, as everything had to be done with all 
due pomp and ceremony ; everybody being in full oflicial 
dress, clerical, legal, academical, naval, or military. All 
tlie male portion of the assemblage seemed somewhat 
oppressed by the pomp of their attire. I rode to the 
University, and as I was in full unifoian,! unluckily could 
not take the umbrella wliich I generally carry with me 
in sunny wcatlier. We were ushered into a large room 
ill a temporary building (for the permanent University 
buildings ai'e not yet siilficieutly advanced to be habitable), 
which answered the purpose of the.Oxford theatre. The 
procession came in ; first, all the University people in tlieii’ 
gowns, scarfs, &c. ; then Dr. Woolley, the Principal, 
gorgeous in crimson and scarlet. Sir Charles Nicholson as 
Chancellor, all sorts of lawyers in their gowns and Avigs, the 
Eoman Catholic Archbisliop, in a grand array of purple, 
ermine, and lace ; then came myself, with my train swelled 
up by a number of naval and military officers. When all 
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were seated, the successful candidates for the prize essay 
and Latin poem read their productions; some scholarships 
and prii^es were awarded, and the candidates for tlie 
degree of B.A. retired, and presently returned invested 
with their hoods. When we got out, we found that a liot 
wind had sprung up with clouds of dust; and it was 
laughable to see the lawyers preparing for their dusty 
walk home, by putting tlieir gowns over their lieads to 
save their wigs ! The hot weather was ended by a south- 
erly gale, and this will probably turn to rain. I am 
going to-morrow upon a fishing excursion with Captain 
I'reuiantle and one or two others. You would hardly 
b(‘lieve, that with the sea close to one, and plenty of fish, 
one is obliged to feed one's guests upon potted salmon from 
England generally. 

To the liight Honourable H. Lahouchere. 

Government House, Sydney, March 4, 1850, 

My dear Sir, — I have to tlfaiik you most sincerely for 
your kind expressions of confidence in me. No effort on 
my part will be wanting to prove that the confidence is 
not misplaced. 

The mail goes away to-morrow ; I would not let it 
depart without an acknowledgment of your letter, and an 
ex])ression of my thanks. I will fill up the sheet with a 
few remarks upon the general condition of society, and 
upon the state of parties here. 

Ill the first place, I may say that 1 have been very 
much struck with the sort of torpor or listlessness which 
cliaracterises a large portion of tlui people of this colony. 
I have remarked on this to some persons, and have heard 
it attributed sometimes to the effects of climate, sometimes 
to want of means of education ; none, however, attempted 
to deny the fact, and it is one which is exercising a 
very baneful influence upon all classes. That climate may 
liuve a little to do with it is possible ; it may act upon the 
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body in making it more inert, and this may react upon 
the mind ; but the cliaracter of the education which has 
been given to the cliildren, coupled with the expressed 
and acknowledged wishes of the parents to return to 
England, are, to my mind, the main causes of the evil. 
Men come out to these colonies, not for the purpose of 
changing their home and establishing themselves and their 
families in a new world, but for the sole purpose of 
accumulating a sufficient sum to enable them to return to 
England to enjoy life. The result of tliis is a sacrifice 
of the present to the future, but it is, in the first place, an 
earthly future ; and, in the second, the sacrifice is not only 
of present enjoyment to the individual, but of duties to 
society. A man will go into the bush with a flock of 
sheep, — will allow his mind to dwell but upon the on(3 
object, the increase of his stock : his motive being to 
accumulate so many sheep as will enable him to sell off 
his whole establisliment, and return to England. lie 
lays out no capital upon •omforts or conveniences; lie 
thinks not of improving the country ; he has no general 
views ; his thoughts centre u[)on himself ; and lie ceases, 
in fixet, to be a member of a community. 

Then, again, tlie means of educating children here arc 
but indiflerent; the schools admit of such a mixture of 
children, that the tone inculcated is not a high one. 

This is my view of the state of society. It acts upon 
us politically, in that it gives great scope to political adven- 
turers ; men who attribute all the evils which prevail to 
political causes, who think that the ballot will make men 
virtuous and self-denying, — or rather, wlio say tliat it will, 
for I do not give tliese liangers-on upon society the credit 
of sincerity. The consequence is, that attention is turned 
from the real practical questions in which the colony is‘ 
deeply interested, — from education, — from extension ot 
means of communication, — from improvement of the 
country and the development of its resources, and is 
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centred upon matters which had much better be left in 
abeyance. You must not, however, suppose me to object 
to political reform. I am strongly in favour of all those 
changes which tend to brimg legislation into harmony with 
tlie people and the age ; but I object to all unnecessary 
alterations, and particularly to those exaggerated repre- 
sentations, which would seem to assert that the people were 
made by the institutions, and not the institutions by the 
people, as being in accordance with their wants. However, 
I am now speaking more of myself than of the people. We 
are in the midst of our first elections of a new Parliament. 
What the residt will be, it in impossible to say. I am told 
by some who seciii to know the state of feeling of the 
great mass of those who have come forward as represen- 
tatives, that tliere will be thirty-eight out of fifty-four 
members of the Lower House Conservatives, as it is 
called ; that is, wlio will be opposed, generally, to fur- 
tlier political change. Judging, however, from the tone of 
tlie addresses as printed, I should have formed a difterent 
opinion ; but I am told I am not to judge from addresses, — 
that people say to their constituents much that they never 
luive any intention of caiTying out in practice. A couple 
of months will decide as to the character of our future 
Legislature. The result will, of course, be that I shall 
have to commence with a fresh set of public olTicers. The 
present men, with one exception, perhaps, will not look to 
remain under Government ; they will do what so many 
I'tlicTs do, return to England, and enjoy themselves ; and 
I am not certain that, upon the whole, it is not perhaps 
'letter that it should be so. It is as well that men should 
feel their lielplessncss, and be made aware, by experience, 
tliiit it is not so simple a matter tis they appear to think 
to I'egulate the details of official business. My position, 
as, indeed, that of all the Governors of these colonies, 
>1 ]ieculiar; we cease to be pereons in authority, to whom 
die power of deciding upon the questions to be submilted 
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to the Legislature is intrusted, and we assume a sort of in- 
different position, conceding the determination of all such 
matters to a Ministiy ; but this Ministry we have not, 
neither can we have, till the Legislature meets. I propose, 
on the first meeting of Parliament in May, to point out 
to the Council the change in the relation between myself 
and them ; and after .explaining to them the course which 
I should have followed had matters remained as heretofore, 
to assure them of my wish to co-operate with any Ministry 
which maybe formed in all their efibrts for the benefit of the 
colony. I believe that a great majority of the people 
will have confidence in my wisli to serve tliem and pro- 
mote tlieir interests ; and I trust that the sessidh will be a 
peaceable one. I will not commit myself, however, to 
any prophecies ; and with many apologies for the length 
of my lettei', I trust that you will believe me. 

Yours most truly, 

W. Denison. 


Extract from Journal 

March 9, 1850. 

My dear , — We are now at a place called Brown- 

low Hill, on a visit to Mr. and Mrs. George Macleay. 
We came here on Friday ; and such a journey as it was! 
It rained heavily in the morning, before we left Sydney ; 
so much so, that we had doubts whether we should start 
at all ; however, on the first lull between the showers wo 
set off, and came up to Parramatta by railway merrily 
enough, though it was raining, thundering, and lightening, 
great part of the way. But that did not matter in a close 
railway carriage; sg there we sat very snugly. At 
Parramatta we held another council of war on the pro- 
priety of giving up our journey and returning by the 
next train ; for the weather looked very doubtful, and 
we knew that we had country roads to encounter, and a 
river to neither of wliich impediments would be 
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lessened by the rain. However, at the railway station 
we met two gentlemen, just come down from the country, 
who told us that, if we were going on at all, we had 
better go at once, for the roads were likely to be worse 
than now three days hence ; that the rain had not, as yet, 
liad much effect upon them ; and one of the gentlemen 
added that he had crossed the dreq^ded ford the evening 
before, without much difficulty. Moreover, just at this 
crisis, the sun peeped out, as if to lure us to our destruc- 
tion, by making us think it was going to be a fine day 
after all : so off we set again. The railway does not go 
beyond Parramatta as yet, so the rest of tlie way (twenty- 
nine milef) we were to travel with our own horses. For 
a time the sun kept his promise ; and we got on very 
well till we reached a little village called Liverpool, 

wliere we were to bait the horses. From tliencc W 

and the girls, with the aide-de-camp, were to ride, leaving 
me with the nurse and baby in the carriage. Not many 
miles ffirtlier, our misfortunes began ; a heavy gathering 
of clouds, and one or two long rolls of tliunder, ushered 
in a storm which burst on our devoted heads in the midst 
of a long dreary bush road, with gloomy-looking trees on 
each side, no shelter anywhere, rain, thunder, lightning ; 
the road^ so called by courtesy, looking mo]*e like a 
ploughed field than a road, and the uncomfortable idea 
of this ford still looming in the distance. The riders liad 
by this time gone too far ahead for me to call the girls 
into the carriage again for comparative shelter, and they 
botli had colds to begin with ! At last, about six in the 
evening, riders and drivers met again, at the point where 
Ave were to turn off to the ford^just in time to be in- 
fonned by a man, that crossing the ford was out of the 
question! He had had some difficulty in getting over 
himself above an hour ago, and the river had been rising 
ra])idly ever since 1 Here was a state of things ! Sunset, 
and of course, darkness, rapidly approaching (for tliere is 
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scarcely any twilight here) ; horses tired, riders drenched, 
roads changing from the state oi ploughed fields to that of 
??2an94,~baby, wlio liad beliaved superlatively well 
throughout tlie day, beginning to be hungry and fretful, 
and to crown all, our baggage had vanished! It had 
been sent on before us in a cart ; but of this cart our 
informant at the ford ^could give us no tidings ; he had 
not seen it. If it had got across the ford, we were 
]ioj)elessly cut off from it ; if not, where was it ? 

To reach our destination for the night was now impos- 
sible ; and in the despair of the moment, we had very 
nearly resolved on going to ask shelter from Mrs. Charles 
Cowper, the wife of one of the members of tlie Begislative 
Council, whose house was not far off*, and who, we knew, 
would be at home herself, though her husband was down 
in Sydney. She would have contrived to take us in 
somehow, no doubt ; for the settlers liere are proverbially 
hospitable, and cpiitc used to such casualties in this 
country of bad roads and no bridges ; but still we did 
not much like the idea of intruding upon her in such 
force. Just imagine, — Governor and Governor’s wife, 
two daugliters, bal)y and nurse, aide-de-camp, two men- 
servants, two orderlies, and eight horses, all coming to be 
] loused and stabled at a moment’s notice, on a layiily 
who are themselves, I believe, numerous, and probably, 
therefore, fill their own house pi'etty sufficiently! So, 
after a little consultation between W and tlie coach- 

man as to the powers of endurance of the horses, it was 
decided that we should make a push to get to Camden, 
the nearest village, about four miles off*, and sleep there 
at the little inn or public house. This settled, the riders 
again rode ahead, and I followed in the carriage. Oh ! 
those four miles were worse than all the rest ! . It was 
growing dark, and the road worse than ever. By and by 
I heard the coachman call out to tlie orderly who had 
been left with the carriage as a guide, ‘ Tell me, George, 
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how I am to get through this ! ’ I looked out anxiously, 
and saw that ‘ this ’ was a regular pond formed by the rain 
across the road. The orderly’s answer was inaudible, as 
lie was on horseback a little Avay off; but we struggled 
through it, witli a great jolting and sinking to one side, 
and a scream from the nurse ; and dragged on another 
Avcary mile or two, when again the coachman’s voice 
broke through the darkness : ‘ George, have you any idea 
ivhere we are?' Again I failed to catch the orderly’s 
answer, but 1 distinctly lieard the coachman’s rejoinder, 
‘Well, but if we do not get there very soon, — the horses 
arc almost beat, both of them ! ’ Now I became really 

friglitencd. I knew that W , after looking out for 

quarters in the inn, would come back to look for us, if 
we did not make our appearance ; but would he find us 
in the dark, if indeed we had gone out cf the I'ight road? 
And how should we wade on, even to any shelter, if the 
liorses should come to a standstill, with poor baby and all ? 
However, they ai'e decidedly horses ‘of good principles;’ 
so they toiled on, slowly indeed, but surely, till we came 

u|) to W , just dismounted at the door of a little inn ; 

and joy upon joy ! we found our baggage there also ! 
The gi'oora, who drove the cart, upon finding himself un- 
able to cross the ford, had, according to his own account, 
‘ sat for a quarter of an hour in the rain, thinking what 
li(‘ liad best do;’ and had at last come to the judicious 
resolve of making for the ‘ Camden inn,’ on the chance of 
our being obliged to take up our quarters there for the 
night. So we had dry clothing, and everything we 
Wanted; and I made the girls go to bed, and nursed 
tliein up with tea, Ac. and they are not the worse. And 
never was any shelter more welcome than that little inn, 
with its tiny rooms, though the rain had come through 
niost of its ceilings! The next morning we came on 
liere ; for the waters had gone down a good deal, and 
there was a Avay by which we could tind did come 
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without crossing the ford, which was still impassable ; and 
here we are in delightlul quarters, and with the kindest 
of friends. 

To the Right Hon, IL Lahouchere. 

Sydney, April 18, 1860. 

My dear Sir, — I told you in my last letter that persons 
who were acquainted with the state of parties here, 
anticipated a majority of the so-called Conservative party 
as the result of the elections for the Lower House. 
The elections are now nearly over, and their anticipations 
have turned out to be correct ; that is, the parties will 
number as follows : Conservatives, 34 ; Liberals or Ee- 
publicans, 20. I am, I believe, doing some injustice to 
these last, in calling them republicans ; some of them 
are confessedly so, but I believe that several of the 
number would repudiate the appellation. 

While I am upon this subject, would you allow me to 
ask what the feelings of the Government are as to the 
question of separation of the colonies from the control of 
England? The old colonial theory has been altogether 
repudiated of late years ; the idea tliat a colony should 
be a sort of reci})ient of English manufoctures, and a 
supply of raw produce to the manufacturer, has been put 
an end to by free trade ; and many people, flying to the 
op])osite extreme, now seem to think that colonies are an 
encumbrance rather than a benefit, and would gladly see 
them got rid of ; not, of course, by rebellion on their 
part, but by concession on ours. 

Now I do not at all agree with the gentlemen who 
hold this opinion. I believe that were the indepen- 
dence of the colonies universal, that is, were we without 
any colonies but the few military posts, such as Gibraltar, 
Malta, Bermuda, &c., the result would not only be most 
injurious to the mother country, but to the colonies 
also ; to the mother country, in destroying the prestige 
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arising from the enormous extent of her Colonial 
Empire, and in raising up in every corner of the globe a 
liost of jealous and irritable communities, who, in despite 
of the ties of a common origin, would, in most instances, 
be as willing to side with our enemies as with us ; to the 
colonies, in leaving them to the unfettered exercise of 
their own legislative fancies, which would in a very 
short time lead to internal convulsions and external 
quarrels. Take, for instance, Victoria and New South 
Wales ; there is a feeling of antagonism already springing 
np between them, there are questions arising out of the 
faulty line of boundary separating the two, and were the 
balance spring, in the shai)e of the control of the mother 
country, removed, we should soon see them legislating 
against each other. Were the colonies to be declared 
independent, a similar feeling would soon grow up with 
relation to the mother country, and we should liave a 
number of little thorns perpetually pricking us, with 
whom we should be tempted to deal in a summary 
manner in case of war with any maritime power. The 
idea that England is now indifferent to the late of the 
colonies is gaining ground, and has been to a certain 
(‘xt(!nt fostered by the conduct of the Government. 
IVoops are withdrawn, and the colonies are told to look 
to their own defence ; tliat they cost more than they are 
Avorth, &c. This, even if true, which I altogether deny, 
oiiglit not to be stated so broadly. With regard to the 
defences, the same result Avith respect to the cost might 
liave been attained by following a course which would 
have bound the colonies more strongly to the mother 
country. We might have acknoAvledged the community 
of interest between the mother country and the colonies, 
Avliich render the defence of the latter a matter of im- 
portance to the former ; we might have proposed that 
the number of troops required for its defence should be 
determined l)y the legislature of each colony, and that 
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each should, in such a case, take upon itself one half 
of the expense of niaiiitaiuing this force, whatever it 
might be. The principle of sharing equally the cost of 
establishments in whicli each has an interest, has been 
affirmed in the new postal arrangements, and might, 
I tliink, be laid down with advantage as a general rule. 
I do not wish to see a colonial military force ; it would 
never be properly subject to discipline. A militia in 
tliesc colonies, where the common labourer receives from 
six to eight shillings per day, could never be properly or- 
ganised ; the men might be made to enrol their names, but 
they could not be properly embodied or trained ; indeed, 
I sec no object in embodying a militia. The force which 
we require is merely a local one for the defence of our 
ports and harbours ; and during war it would liave to be 
permanently on duty. In Australia, at all events, we 
have no reason to fear any attempts to take possession of 
the country ; we need only guard against predatory 

attempts upon our trade and shipping. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 


Extract from Journal. 

May 8, IS-tO. 

]ij;y dear •, — To-day we were at a great ceremony of 

laying the first stone of a new asylum for destitute children, 
at a place called Eandwick, about four miles off. I am a 
regular visitor at the present asylum, of whicdi W 
is patron ; but I must confess, that visiting there is the 
most painful of all my out-of-door duUes, and the one m 
which I take the least interest ; for, in the first place, 1 
am inclined rather to disapprove of the whole thing, as 
being useless and almost mischievous, and in the secon 
place, of the manner of conducting it, which strikes us 
both as having been hasty and ill-considered. The o 
ciety which has started the Asylum proposes to itselt to 
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rescue the children of heartless and drunken parents from 
the neglect and contamination which await them, by takin<T 
into their asylum those whose parents have either aban" 
doned them, or are of such drunken and profligate character 
as to be unable to look after them. Now this may sound 
pretty well in words; but practically, I do not at all 
admire the system ; for as to those children who are really 
deserted by their parents, there are the Orphan Schools 
under Government, in which they would be taken care 
of ; and as to the others, it seems to me something very 
like offering an encouragement to vice, by saying to the 
idle and drunken mother, ‘ Your children shall be taken 
care of for you,’ while the sober and industrious one is 
allowed to toil on for hers, and maintain them as she can, 
unassisted. Then the execution of this scheme appears 
to me nearly as indiflerent as its conception : it is as if the 
whole thing had been rushed into hastily, with very little 
consideration as to what they would require ; for there 
are the poor children whom they have collected together, 
crammed into a miserable dilapidated building with very 
insnflicient accommodation, very indiflerent teachers, and 

barely sufficient funds to feed and clothe them. W 

and I have often talked over these things, and I felt much 
inclined to relinquish my office of vi.sitor altogether ; but 
lie advised me not to do that, I suppose on the principle 
tliat, since the asylum and tlie poor children were there, 
it would be as well to do what we can towards making 
the best of it ; and on the same principle, after some little 
tlioiight, and ‘ having a great mind to refuse,’ he consented 
to lay the first stone of the new asylum, which will be at 
least a step in the right direction, by providing a building 

more suited to the purpose than the present one. W 

having acceded to this, next came a request to me that 
I would be present, and would plant one of four trees 
that they had determined to have planted around the 
huildiiig, in commemoration of its foundation. Of course 
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I was agreeable ; and almost tlie most satisfactory part of 
the proceeding to my feelings was to discover that they 
had assigned to me the honour of planting ‘ the Englisli 
oak,’ the other tliree trees being Australian ones, and 
being planted by other ladies. We were exceedingly 
disgusted with the tone taken up by one or two of the 
speakers (for there were speeches in the course of the 
ceremony), wlio were bent on enlarging on the depravity 
and wickedness of the parents of these children, and on 
tlie evil example from which it was sought to rescue 
them, while tlie poor children tliemselves, who had been 
brought out to see the spectacle, were standing close by. 
Eeally that sort of rough charity, which tramples so 
recklessly over the feelings of its unfortunate objects, 
when it thinks it is doing them good, is scarcely likely to 
effect all the benefit it hopes for. 

May 20, — I was called this afternoon into A ’s office 

to share in a grand consultation with him and William, and 
Mr. Naper, as to the getting up of William’s pageant for 
the formal opening of the new ‘ rarliament ’ next Friday. 

A- is a great man for forms and etiquettes ; and this 

is, of course, a state occasion, which calls upon us to put 
‘ our best foot foremost ; ’ but most ludicrous were some 
of the difficulties which occurred. The State carriage 
was all right, and four horses had been mustered for it 
somehow or other, for we have only a pair of our own ; 
but then, how was I to go P There was our every day 
carriage for me, and one l)lack saddle horse of William’s, 
wliicli goes in harness, and is sometimes used as a super- 
numei’ary, if either of the regular carriage horses is ill ; 
but this was all. Mr. Naper oflered me one of his ; but 
as the offer was coupled with the remark, that it would 
go quietly, if I could get there before the guns began to 
fire, I declined having anything to say to it. Then, who 
was to drive ? for our own coachman had to lend his dress 
livery to the man who, as the best driver, was to drive 
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the state carriage. However, this was mastered by the 
uuanimous decision that the ordinary liveries would quite 
do for my quieter entree ; but oh ! the muster of the men- 
servants, in order to provide what was declared to be the 
thing, two footmen to walk at the horses’ heads, besides 
tlie two who were to stand up behind, and the one who 
was to go with me ! and the difficulties about dress 
liveries for them all ! It could only be done at last by 
putting in requisition every man who wears a livery, and 
leaving the butler himself to act as hall porter during our 
absence. And how we laughed over it all ! The Council 
is to meet on Thursday. Meantime it is pouring with 
rain quite as if it had set in for six weeks, and if it has 
(in the sort of way it does rain when it once sets in), 
alas for the pageant and the walking footmen ! 

To the Eight lion. H. Labonchere. 

Sydney, June 12, 1850. 

My dear Sir, — You will receive by this mail the official 
account of the organisation of ‘ Eesponsible Government.’ 
The Duke of Newcastle, in a despatch to me, defined the 
term as meaning ‘ Government by party.’ I stated in 
reply that, in these colonics, we had not the ekanents out 
of wliich to form political parties, and that the only party 
question would be Republicanism versus Monarchy. Tlie 
coinmenccmeiit of parliamentary action has made it quite 
clear that we shall have plenty of antagonism, but I think 
tliat T was correct in what I said to the Duke, for although 
tlie terms ‘ constitutional ’ and ‘ unconstitutional ’ have 
been bandied about like shuttlec.ocks from one side of the 
House to the other, the only question before the mind of 
every speaker has been a purely personal one : ‘ Why was 
not I asked to become a member of the Government ? ’ 
The opposition does not object to any of the measures 

mentioned in the speech, but Mr. A says, ‘ I ought 

to have been sent for instead of Mr. B . I have moie 
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experience, more administrative ability ; am, in short, a 
better man.’ You will see tliat the address in answer to 
the speech expressed the opinion of the House that, in 
appointing a responsible Ministry, and acting by their 
advice in nominating the Upper House, I had carried out 
the spirit of the Constitution. This was voted by a ma- 
jority of tliirty to eighteen. I think that this will be the 
majority on which the Government may depend ; but the 
eighteen opponents have a tie which binds them together ; 
— they are out ; the thirty supporters of the Government 
have no such bond of union. I sliould, therefore, be 
sorry to commit myself to any opinion as to the stability 
of the Ministry ; but I think I may venture to say that if 
a ininistiy supported by a majority cannot retain office for 
a few months, one supported by the minority would only 
last a few weeks. 

Some months ago I brouglit under the consideration of 
the Government the question of the position in whicli 
the coin from the Sydney Mint was jfiaced in tlie adjoin- 
ing colonies; and I then recommended tliat the Mint 
should be made, as it is called, a brancli of the Royal 
Mint, and that the coin issued from it sliould, under the 
usual restrictions as to fineness, &c. be made, concurrently 
with that issued from the London Mint, a legal tender 
throughout the British dominions. I see, by the returns 
-from the Eoyal Mint, that, as to weight and fineness, we 
are equal, if not sui)erior, to tlie British coin ; and I know 
that as our alloy is in part silver, the retail value of the 
Sydney sovereign is in excess of the English one. The 
course ])ropo8ed by me would, I think, be the simplest and 
most efiective. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

W. D. 
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To Mrs. Denison. 

June ]0, 1850. 

My dearest Mother, — I have at last got niy Goveni- 
ijieiit into working order. The nieinbers wliom I had 
appointed having liad to appeal to their constitueijts and 
stand a fresh election, were unwilling to take upon them- 
selv(;sany but the most ordinary functions of Government, 
jpitl avoided the responsibility which their positions en- 
tailed upon them. I have, therefore, until now, been 
doing the princij)al part of the work as heretofore. As 
f^ooii, however, as I saw that the elections were secure, I 
sent down a minute to i\\y Ministers, informing tlunn that 
ti proper division of labour must be made, and I pointed 
nut wliat my share was to be, leaving to them to divide 
ilio remainder among themselves as they might think 
pioper ; so next wi'ck I intend to slip my neck from the 
collar, and to relinquish any immediate responsibility in 
tlie details of the Government. I shall have much more 
lime on my hands, and be able to make myself more exUni- 
bi\(‘ly useful than hitherto. The llishop of New Zealand 
iiriivedhere a feAV days ago ; I had lU'ver seen him before, 
llioiigh his picture was familiar to me. lie is a most earnest 
and zealous ])erson, and has ojxnuti'd, I believe, most cllec- 
liv(dy upon the character and habits of the Maori popula- 
tion in New Zealand. 1 think his motive in coming here 
uas to ascertain what was doing at Norfolk Island, which 
li(* wishes to make the seat of a Bishopric for the South 
^ea Islands. 


To Sir lloderick Murchison. 

Sydney, June 25, 185(5. 

My dear Sii’ Ivoderick,— I have sent off a vessel to look 
^dlnr the North Australian expedition, which, I trust, will 
In^the means of enabling you to get early accounts of their 
doings. I liave put a lieutenant of the navy on board, 
1. A A 
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with very detailed instructions, and I dare say he will 
have brought you all the information which he has been 
enabled to gather concerning the expedition by the time 
’ that this reaches you. Many thanks for your promise of 
aid to us in improving our Museum. I am sorry to hear 
you speak so despondingly of your prospect of promoting 
science in England ; but I know and feel that one is con- 
stantly 9bliged to keep a check upon one’s wishes and 
aspirations, and to accommodate one’s pace to the jog-trot 
of society^ ‘ It is one of the great trials to an earned 
man to have to contend against the lukewarmness of 
friends. Opposition can be met and overcome by the 
pressure of steam, but tlie cold wot blanket of pretended 
sympathy but real indiircrence, brings down high pressure 
steam to low pressure, and low pressure to tepid water. 
I have got my Philosophical Society to work at last; 
everything slumbered during the heat of political strifi', 
but when the elections were over, I made a move : I 
determined tliat I would not be President of an effete 
body, so I called tlie members together, read a paper on 
railroads, got them to agree to meet regularly once a 
month for eight months in the year, and shall now, by the 
help of occasional ])apers from myself, and of suggestions 
to others, manage, I dare say, to generate, first, an a))petite 
for writing, and then a taste for observation, in order to 
have something to write about. 

I say with you, ‘ Thank God, peace is coming.’ War 
is an unmitigated evil, throwing society back for years 
and years ; in these colonies we have not even tlie 
shadow of glory to comfort us. Everyone feels the evil 
effects of war, but, naturally, we do not participate in the 
benefits, if there are any. 

Yours most truly, 

W. P. 
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Extracts from Journal. 

Sydney, June 26, 1856. 

Dearest , — I finished my last volume of journal on 

I'riday last. On Saturday we had the two Bishops (our 
own and New Zealand), and one or two other people 
(liiiinj^ with us : I had a good deal of talk, very interest- 
ing and agreeable talk, with the Bislioj) of New Zealand 
in tlie evening,- and was much pleased with a great deal 

of wlnat he said. On Monday, W attended a meeting 

of the new Church Society, which he and our own Bishop 
have been exerting themselves to set going here, for the 
purpose of jnoviding increased means of religious in- 
.slruction — additional clergymen, churches, schools, &c. — 
tliroughout the colony, many parts of which arc in a 
most lamentable state of spiritual destitution. On Tuesday 
evening we went to the Freemasons’ Ball. I was a little 
curious on the subject of masonic dresses and decorations, 
so I really enjoyed going ; and I am doubly glad now 
tliat we did go, for it is evident that our being there 
give immense pleasure, as it was entirely a citizens’ ball. 
WV. went with all the‘j)omp and circumstance,’ escort, 

guard of honour, &c., and W in uniform. The ball 

was lu'ld in one of the theatres ; and when we got tliei'c, 
we found the I)e]>uty ITovincial Grand Master, or some 
Midi dignitary, at the entrance to receive us, and behind 
iiim, a double row of ^ masons ’ in their scarfs and aprons, 
hetween whom we went bowing along, till we got to the 
entrance of the ball-room, which was, of course, the pit 
icid orchestra of the theatre, l)oarded over. Here the 
most conspicuous figure, besides the aforesaid ‘ Deputy 
I’joviucial Grand Master,’ was our children’s danemg- 

master, Mr. P , who is, it seems, a brother of the 

^'i‘d('r, and who was acting as master of the ceremonies ; 
\ (M'y gi’aud, in a profusion of scarf and apron ; and who, 
our entrance, performed the feat of walking backwards 
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in front of us along the whole length of the ball-room, 
while his coadjutor, the Grand Master, walked in the 
usual way ; indeed, no one but a courtier, or a dancing- 
master, could have done otherwise. I do not think 

]\lr. P was correct in point of etiquette, as I thought 

it was a ceremony peculiar to Koyalty ; but at all events, 
it was very well done ; and if, as I imagined, he was glad 
of tlie opportunity of exhibiting ‘ the dancing-master ’ to 
such perfection, his performance really should have been 
Avorth a dozen pupils to him. The dancing began as 
soon as we 'reached our places ; and wonderful dancing 
some of it Avas ; but pleasing, I thought, in its heartiness, 
and thorough enjoyment: the dinsses Avere somewhat 
portentous. They had supper rather early, to suit our 
convenience, because they knew that Ave did not wish to 
stay late, and yet they Avanted W for some speechify- 

ing at supper. I aauis taken into suppe^r by a dignified- 
looking brother of the order, Avliom I discovered, in the 

course of conversatron, to be a ilr. II , the member 

for Pathurst. I Avas placed between liim and thcDt^piity 
Grand Master (who presided, the real Grand Masha* 
being aAvay), and Avho, as soon as everybody Avas placed 
round the tables, seized a little Avooden mallet that Ava^ 
])laced beside him, and rapped upon tlie table for silence 
Avhile lie said grace. Tlie grace itself Avas masonic and 
peculiar: — ‘For Ilis mercies Avhieh avc are about to 
rcH’cive, may the Great Architect of the Unirense make us 
truly thankful ! ’ As soon as the supper Avas over, he 
proposed the masonic toast — ‘ The Queen and the Craft/ 
Avhich it seems it is their custom thus to couple together, 
and I remarked that this toast Avas received in silence, 

because, as Brother 11 remarked to me, ‘Masonic 

lionoiirs are peculiar,’ and therefore, I suppose, are not to 
be exhibited in presence of the uninitiated. A few otlier 

toasts were proposed ; ’s health, mine, and one or 

two more ; and avc then returned to the balbroom. Thu 
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is likely to be a dissipated week, for we have promised 
to go to another ball to-night, the Bachelors’ Ball, given 
in the same theatre as the Freemasons’. 

Jime 30. — We were a small party at church yesterday 

morning, owing to the wet ; and as W and I came 

back, we were met on the stairs and in the hall by a riisli 
of those who had stayed at liome, to announce to us that 
‘ there must be peace^ for the steamer from Melbourne had 
just come in, all dressed out with flags, and the people on 
board her cheering^and, when she ])assed the “ Electra,” 
her men had run up the rigging and clieered too.’ And 
it was even so : for presently came Captain Morris, of 
tlie ‘ Electra,’ who had gone on board the steamer to hear 
the news, and had brouglit tlience vsome late numbers of 
tlie ‘ Illustrated News,’ which lie left with us. By and by, 
one of the principal Sydney imwvspapers, ' violating,’ as it 
said, ‘a rule it had never violated before,’ (viz., of not 
])riuting anything on a Sunday) issued -gome little scraps, 
— just the announcement or])eace, — mid sent some here, 
and some round to all the clei‘gy, that they might make 
known the fact to their evening congi'egations, as a call 
for tlianksgiving. I ratlier like their doing tliis ; and 
think the occasion quite justified the little departure from 
their usual rule. There wnis something pleasing to my 
eye, (wen in the Avay they had printed the envelope in 

which they sent these little scraps of newspaper to W . 

Here is a fac-similc of it: — 


Peace. 


His Excellency 

Tlio Govenior-Gcneral. 


‘Herald’ Office. 


After a while came the letters ; and altogether we were 
ku'pt in such a state of joyous excitement, that* it ended 
in unr sitting down by tlie fire, wdien evening (‘nine, and 
ratlier wishing that so much delightful news would not 
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come on a Sunday ; for, liappy though the excitement 
had been, tlie fact of its being so exciting had well nigh 
destroyed the peculiar Sunday comfort. . 

July 18 — I was present at what was, to one, rather a 
novel scene last night. People here had voted that it would 
be desirable to have what they called ‘ a national banquet,’ 
to celebrate the inauguration of Eesponsible Government ; 

and so they invited W , and all the other notabilities 

of the pla(a% to be present at it. W paused a little 

on the first reception of the invitation : lie was ratlicr 
afraid that it might be a party thing, a soil of ovation to 
the Colonial llinisters ; in Avhicli case, of course, he could 
have nothing to say to it, as he must not identify himseir 
with any particular ministry or party; and, on the other 
hand, he did not like to refuse, being perfectly certain 
that, in that case, it rvould be said that he disliked the 
introduction of responsible Governnuait altogether, and 
was sulky at the restrictions wliich it placed on his power. 
ITowever, on due deliberation, lie devised, and A ex- 

ecuted, a very judicious note in answer, saying, that he 
should have great pleasure in attending a demonstration 
that was really of a national character; that he heartily 
sympathised in their rejoicings at the introduction of the 
wished-for form of Government, and so on, and that, at 
abinquet of this kind, he would be happy to attend; 
but, at the same time, they must be aware that he could 
not identify himself with any demonstration that was of 
a party character ; and he coiK'luded by desiring to have 
a list of the toasts that were to be proposed on the oc- 
casion. Of course, if it had ever been intended to make 
it a i)arty alfair, this ‘wise word’ of his checked the 
intemtion; and the list of toasts, when produced, proved 
quite uncxce])tionable, and it was settled that he should 
go, Theji came an invitation to me to be present : not 
actually at the banquet, of course, but in the tlieatre where 
it was to take place. The dinner was to be on the stage 
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and on the pit, boarded over, and the boxes were to be 
sot apart for any ladies who might like to come and look 
on, and hear the speeches. After a little deliberation, I 
accepted the invitation ; but as I thouglit there would be 
no amusement in going to see a party of men sit and eat, 
we agreed that I should go rather later, so as just to come 
in time for tlie after-dinner speeches. I made, .through 

N , careful enr|uiries as to the time wlien I ought 

to be tliere for this purpose, sot ofl' punctually at the hour 
named (eight o’clock), and, after all, had the mortification 
of hearing, on my arrival, from one of the stewards who 
came to receive me, that ‘the Governor’s health had just 
been given.’ This was very vexing, for I like to see the 
(‘iithiisiastic burst that always follows on his health being 
given ; and besides, I missed a good deal that was nice, 
mid of which I was informed by Lady Stephen (wife of the 
Chief Justice), who sat in the same box with me ; viz., 
tlie singing by way of grace, after dinner, of Non nobis 
Doinuie^ by a choir got together for the occasion : then 
tlie singing of ‘ God save the (iueen,’ when the Queen’s 

lu'ulth was given, and lastly the reception of W ’s 

Iioalth, which I hear was most enthusiastic ; and his reply, 
which must I think have been very good, as lie alluded to 
tlie occasion which had called them together, and s})okc 
uf the present condition of the country, its relation with 
respect to England, &c. I felt not a little cross at having 
missed all this ; but there was no help for it, so up I went, 
escoi'ted by one or two stewards, to my box. Disappoint- 
ment the second was to find that, owing to the very in- 
judicious placing of the tables, we in the boxes could hear 
little or nothing ; so that our being there by way of hearing 
the speeches was an absolute farce. However, I managed 
to hear one or two who spoke more audibly than the 
J'Gst, and as for those who were quite inaudible, I was 
amused with looking at them ; for it really produces a 
most absurd efiect to see a man nodding and gesticulating 
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through his speech, when you cannot hear a word he 
says. Moreover I escaped hearing a large eulogiuin on 
myself, whicli came out a])ropos to iny healtli being drunk, 
and of tliis I was glad ; for one feels so foolish sitting by 
to hear oneself llattered, and looking as if one believed 
it all. 

Jiihj 28^/c — I drove to-day with Mrs. Barker, to see a 
scliool for clergymen’s daughters, whicli the Bisliop lias 
succeeded in establishing in this neighbourhood, his com- 
passion having been excited by tlie unfortunate circum- 
stances in whicli the children of the country clergy in this 
colony are placed. Living up in the wild bush, their 
fathers’ time so taken u]) with itinerating over a large 
scattered district, as to make it impossible for liim to 
teach them, their mothers almost as much oc(3upied in 
indispeiisabh' dome^stic matters (as servants are not always 
to be had there), nothing like teachers or masters, of 
course, within hundreds of miles, the children too often 
grow up utterly uneducated : at least, so they feared 
would be the case, so the Bishop and Mrs. Barker, col- 
lecting subscriptions, and exerting themselves, have suc- 
ceeded ill setting on foot this sidiool. I was very much 
])leasc(l witli all 1 saw of the establishnu'ut ; and I must 
say, to the credit of the country dergymeii and their 
wives, that the mistress of the school told me that she 
found the girls much less backward than one would have 
expected. 

Anijust — W has had very interesting letters 

to-day from Captains Fremantle and Denham, Avho have 
been suj^erinlending tluj arrival and first settlement of 
the Fitcairn Islanders in their new home at Norfolk 
Island. There had been a doubt^ at one time, whether 
they would all be willing to leave Pitcairn. Old George 
Adams (sole remaining son of the original Adams) seemed 
unwilling to leave the place where his father’s grave was, 
and one or two others liad some uncomfortable feeling 
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about Mr. Nobbs, who does not seem to liavc been liked 
by a portion of the people ; but these little differences 
have all been set at rest at last, and the whole community 
made up their minds to come away together. The officer 
from the ‘Juno,’ who was sent down to Pitcairn in the 
vessel that was to bring them aAvay, says that they showed 
less emotion on leaving their old home than he should 
liave expected. He says he never saw people suffer so 
dreadfully from sea-sickness as they did ; and one or two 
of the women were actually so ill as not to be expected 
toJive. However they all rallied at last, and arrived at 
Norfolk Island, I think on June Cth. They wei^e a 
liuiidred and ninety-four in numbciv including a little 
‘ Christian,’ who was born on the voyage, and who was 
cliristened ‘ William Denison,’ after my good man. Five 
convicts had been loft on Norfolk Island, with a store- 
k('c|)('r and superintendemts, to take care of things till the 
bilcairners’ arrival; and these poor prisoners were so 
well beliaved. and so anxious to be of use, that Captain 
Fivinautle did not find it necessary to confine them aft(‘r 
tlie arrival of the Pitcairn people. They wca’c k(^])t under 
surveillance, of course ; but they were allowed to be 
e]U])loy('d,each one with a separate i)arty of tliePitcaii’iiers, 
to tea(‘h them the use of the different tools and tilings; 
and Cla])talu Fremantle says that nothing could be better 
behaved or more useful than they were. You are to 
uudei’stand Irom this, that the poor Pitcairn ])(H)ple had 
not a notion of anything in the way of agricultiniil em- 
])loyiiient, beyond planting yams and potatoes in the 
most primitive manner possible; so it was supposed that 
liny would be utterly bewildered with all tlie appliances 
])laced at their disposal tit Norfolk Island, unless there had 
heeii somebody to teach them how to use them. IIow- 
(!V(;r, by the help of the five convicts, and some men from 
the ‘ lleinld,’ jiloughs, with oxen and horses, Avere set to 

^vork, &c., and a variety of things ex[)lained to the 
/ 
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Pitcairners, 'who seem to be very intelligent and ready 
in learning to use them, and highly delighted with all 
these novelties. I do not believe they had ever seen 
a horse before, but they seem to be taking kindly to 
them, and some of the boys already mount and ride 
without a saddle, pretty much as one sees farm boys 
doing at home. They are rather alarmed at the number 
of cattle on the island ; for, though they had a bull 
and a few cows at Pitcairn, they made no use of 
tliem, as none of the people, not even the babies, would 
drink milk! Is not this a curious fact? It was 
a Sunday morning that they landed, and that evening 
they had a thanksgiving service for their safe voyage, 
‘and the following Sunday,’ says Captain Denham, ‘ we 
had the satisfaction of receiving the Sacrament together 
with these interesting peoj)le. Mr. Nobbs read tlie service 
of the Church of Pngland in a very impressive manner, 
and his flock sing tlic ])salms, slilfully as well as very 
sweetly.’ Altogether they are very interesting letters, but 
I dare say you will see the substance of them in some 
of the English i)apers some day, as they will be sent 
liome. 


To Sir Roderick Marclmon. 

Sydney, August IG, 185G. 

My dear Sir Pioderick, — Thanks for your letter of 
May 15, wdiich reached me a few days ago. It is a great 
pleasure to*me to correspond with a man like yourself, 
earnest and zealous in everything which you undertake. 
Your scluanc for a frcish colony in the north of Australia, 
to which you ])ro])ose to send convicts, may perhaj)'^ 
answer, though I have my doubts as to the country and 
climate, with redenmee, I mean, to the ])roductive power 
of the new settlement. What will it produce ? To what 
use will you turn the convict laboui ? The only mode in 
wdiich such a scheme could be carried out effectually 
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would be by a modification of the assignment system, and 
by giving the Governor, whoever he may be, full power 
oi* control and management. If he is to be hampered by 
a legislative body under any form, the experiment will 
fail. Get a man with nerve and brains, and make an 
autocrat of him, and he may probably give life to the 
settlement ; hamper him with , regulations and skilfully 
devised schemes for improving the morals of the convicts, 
and the whole will turn out a delusion. The ticket-of- 
leave system in England I always said would be a liiilure ; 
it was an attempt to thrust upon one state of society an 
aiTaiigenient wliicli could only work pro[)erly under its 
direct opposite. I rather distrust your American friend’s 
selieme for a ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien. 
The main difficulty would be the want of water at the 
summit level. Each ship requires a lock full of water 
(‘ach way, and now that ships are getting enormous, the 
size of the locks must be equally enormous; and the waste 
of watei' will be in proportion to this. I have an experi- 
iiuait on hand at present in the removal of the ritcairn 
Islanders to Norfolk Island. They have just landed, and 
having bemi [)laced in possession of a variety of tools and 
appliance's, of which they know not the use, are rather 
puzzled. I am desirous, however, to i)ut some pressure 
upon them, in order to make them act and think for 
ilicniselvcs. They have hitherto been objects of charitable 
interest, and they have to a certain extent lived ui)on 
this. They must now learn to produce for barter or sale, 
in order to enable them to purchase such articles as they 
cannot make for themselves. I hope to be able to pay 
them a visit soon. Good-bye. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 
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Extracts from Journal, 

Sydney, August 22, 1850. 

Ministers liave resigned! Tliis was tlie great event of 
yesterday ; and so closes tlie first act of the drama of 
‘ itcsponsible Government’ in these colonies. There has 
been no opj)osition to any particular measure or set of 
measures ; indeed, the Ministers have scarcely been 
allowed time to enunciate any ; the whole time of tlie 
legislature having been taken up by debates and divisions 
on little (‘xtraneous, almost ])ersonal matters. However, 
tlie Ministers finding it impossible to get on with anything 

in tlie face of this system, (‘nine to W yesterday 

morning to announce their intention of resigning, and 
went down and made their statement to tlie House in the 
afterii(X)u ! a statement which seems to liave taken people 
rather by surprise, and caused great excitement. I was 
giving a ball in the evening, and it was amusing to see 
])eo})le come in, all, evidently, full of this news, many 
with a sort of look of half-smiling consciousness, glano 

ing at W as if they would fain discover, from his face, 

what he thought about it; his perfect imperturbability 
leaving them, after all, no food for conjecture ; indeed, 
he always does keep himself quite contented, and never 
allows things to worry him. My ball went olTvcry well, 
and imduded a ‘ Siriloger deCoverley,’ which was danced 
with great spirit. Among the most eneigetic of the 
dancers was the old Fi'cnch Consul, who had never, I 
believe, attempted such a ])u rely English dance before, and 
did not understand it n(.)W; he g(jt himself, in the C(3ursc el 
his evolutions, on to the ladies’ side of the dance, danced 
there for some time, extricated himself at last without 
setting tlie dance in confusion, and finally got so excited 
that he (lanced a i/alop after the country dance, and 
wound up by an exedamation, partly addressed to me, 
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anti partly to the lady he was dancing with, ‘Ali, je 
redeviens jeiine ! Fifty minutes since, I was old man ! ! ’ 

To the Right Honourable II. Lahouchere. 

Sydney, Aiigiiat 20, 18 /jG. 

My dear Sir, — The June mail conveyed to you the an- 
nouncement of the formation of a responsible Government. 
I have now to announce the resignation of tlie members of 
that Government. You will not, however, get tlie official 
account till the game is played out ; that is, till I see 
wlicther the new ministry is likely to secure sulficient 
support in the assembly to enable it to carry on the 
Government. I told you in my June letter that there can 
hardly be said to be iiny political joartiesm these colonies; 
everybody differs in opinion fi'oin his neiglibour on some 
(jiK'stion or another, and is not disposed to sacrifice his 
opinion for party purpo.scs. The spirit of individuality is 
so strong amongst peo[)le here, that they can with diffi- 
culty be persuaded to combine for any social purpose, and 
tiu'rcfore can Iwrdly be expected to do so fin- political 
olijects. 'I’he tendency lias shown itself in the Jjcgislative 
Assembly ; for though a laigc majority approved of the 
coarse I had taken in ap|)ointing Mr. Donaldson, and 
gave in their nominal adhesion to his ministry, thesu])port 
adorded to him was so ii’regularaiid uncertain as to make 
him doubtful as to his power to carry on any particular 
measure. Last week, upon some question relative to the 
Cl institution of the ministry, Mr. Itonaldson carried his 
motion by a majority of two only. J laving consulted with 
his colleagues, he came down to me the mext morning in 
order to let me know their opinion as to the pro]ier course 
ot action, and to ascertain my views and wishes. The 
opinion of the miidstry appeared to be that, with a view 
to the constitution of a strong Government, it would be 
better that the ]U’cscnt men should re.'-ign at once, in order 
to convince the members of the Assembly that a system 
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of half confidence in a ministry would never enable it to 
act with effect. After going over all the circumstances 
connected with the position and prospects of the ministry, 
1 came to the conclusion that the course proposed by Mr. 
Donaldson of resigning at once would be the best. He 
therefore went down to the House, asked for an adjourn- 
ment for tliree or four days, and sent in his official resig- 
nation the following day. I then sent for Mr. Cowper, the 
leading member of the opposition, and he undertook to 
foi'in a ministry, informing me at the same time that he 
liad ho])es of the support of the former Attorney-general, 
and of other men of standing. When, however, he came 
to me about three days afterwards, witli the list of the men 
composing the ministry, I felt, at once, tliat it must even- 
tually break down ; but as he expressed his confidence 
in tire support of the Legislature, or ratlier led me to infer 
that he should get vsucli su])])ort, it was not my business 
to thrust upon him my conviction that he would not; so 
I determined to give his ministry a fair trial, and not to 
allow any jrarties to say that their failure was owing to 
uiidiu; interference on my part. Should Mr. Cowper fail, 
as he is almost sure to do, there maybe a chan(‘e that out 
of the present confusion a decently strong Government 
may emanate. Sir 11. Young has written to me about 
the difficulty of inaugurating responsible Government in 
Tasmania. I have given him all the information in my 
]u:>ss(!ssion, and have warned him to avoid certain difli- 
ciiltics into which 1 have been plunged ; but I imagine 
you will have some curious accounts from the various 
colonies, including New Zealand. I hear strange stories 
occasionally from Gore Browne. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 
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To Mrs, Denison, 

Sydney, August 29, 1850. 

My clearest Motlier,— People are all full of compassion 
for me, thinking that I must be, as the nurses used to say, 
‘ ill a peck of troubh^s ; ’ my Ministers having resigned, 
and handed me over to another set of people, who will 
not hold office for more than a few days ; but this, which 
Av'ould have been a serious annoyance to me some time 
ago, is now a matter of perfect indifference. The Minis- 
ters are now, theoretically, responsible to Parliament for 
all that they suggest or do, and so, though I give them 
tlie best advice in my power, and do helj) them as far as 
I am able, they, and they alone, get the blame for all 
that is either badly done or left undone ; so that people*, 
ill fai*t, are very much more anxious for me than I am fur 
myself. 

There has not been much doing since I wrote last. The 
resignation of the members of the Governni(‘nt and the 
apiKjiintment of their successors, with speculations as to the 
merit of their ])olicy, have occupied the last t(*n days, and 
1 do not suppose that we shall be iree from similar topics 
for the next six weeks ; for as soon as tlie present peoples 
l:ikc theij’ seats and commence to work, they will most 
assurc'dly be turmal out, and then we shall have another 
(‘l(‘etion. Tt is better, however, that we should have had 
this little demcle at first, as it will be a good h'sson to all 
our young members in the Legislature. 

I have been very busy discussing the various questions 
roiiiKicled with our railway system, and have found myself 
between two fires. The engineers, looking at a railway 
Jrs a sort of engineering work to be done in the best 
possible manner, are all in favour of an expensive system 
Worked by locomotive engiiuxs^thc members of the 
Imverimient, on the other hand, looking to the large 
amount which we shall have to borrow in order to execute 
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lines, keep pressing cheap railways upon me, with- 
out having a clear idea of the meaning of the term. I 
have made up my mind to recommend the construction 
of locomotive lines in the vicinity of Sydney, but as soon 
as we get into a high and difficult country, I shall reeom- 
iiiend the Government to content itself with a single line, 
worked by horses, and of the lightest character. Unless 
1 can get the Legislature to ado])t some scheme or other, 
Ave shall never get on. We have, as I think I told you, 
laid a run upon our gold fields ; the tem])tation was too 
great for the servants who had just comci out to us ; one 
Avent ofl" without leave, and the other showed such evident 
intention of going, that I thought it better to give him 
Umvc, and he has becai away for three Aveeks and upwards. 
[ heal' that he has hitherto had no success, so I think that 
the chance is that he will return to me. They Avere both 
very good servants. 

Your aflcctionatc Son, 

W. D. 


Extracts from Journal. 

Sydney, September 18, 1850. 

• Dearest M , — The Council met again after their ad- 

journment only the day before yesterday, and yesterday 
Avas brought forward a vote of censure on Jlinisters, for 
having taken office at all under the circumstances of their 
party being only a minority in the House. Such is ‘re- 
sponsible government ’ in these countries ! As yet, nearly 
the wliole time of the Assembly has been taken up Avith 
these, Avliicli may almost be called personal matters, and 
not a single business measure of any importance, I think, 
has been brought forward. I am preparing, to-night, to 
give my last ball for the season ; for it is beginning to get 
too liot for balls noAV.- The proprietor of the beaiitilul 
orange garden at liand Cove has sent me ,a very pretty 
decoration for our supper room, namely, a single bough 
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from one of his orange trees ; a bougli which comes up 
to the description of the fruit from tlie Promised Land, 
for it was so heavy from the mass of oranges upon it, tliat 

W could not lift it ; lie could only drag it on to his back 

by stooping close to it, and even then could not hold it 
many minutes. I counted fifty-two oranges on it just now, 
but I am not sure that I counted right, for I could not see 
tliem all distinctly. 

September oO. — Ministers have resigned ! It seems to 
me that this is an announcement wliich is destined to come 
about oncx) a fortnight, during the session of the Assembly. 

W has now sent for a Mr. Hay, who is just rising 

iiilo public life here, and who seems a sensible man, and 
likely to be useful. He thinks he may get together a 
ministry, and is willing to make the attempt. 

October 2. — A ministry has been formed, wliicli I am 

inclined to augur rather well of. Mr. Hay, whom AV 

originally sent for, takes, hoAvever, only a subordinate 
])art in it, that of Minister of Crown Lands and Public 
Morks; our jirime Minister is Mr. Parket,^ a man who is 
personally liked and respected by both sides of the House, 
ill! excellent man of business, and a good speaker. Mr. 
Donaldson comes in again as Colonial Treasurer; and one 
or two of the members of his ministry are in again also 
ill (lidorent offices. 

To the Right IJon. 77. Ldbouchere. 

Sydney, September 2.1, ISrjU. 

My dear Sir, — You allude in your last letter to a sub- 
ject upon wliicJi you had sjioken more fully in your 
krnu'r one, namely, the separation of Moreton Bay. My 
objections to such a measure are based more upon the 
cliect which will be produced upon Moreton Bay, than 
any injury whi(*h I anticipate to New South Wales. 

^ think it very probable that a step which narrows 

^ Now Sir Henry Park A. ^ 
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tlic boundaries of the oxdony, and compels us to concen- 
trate our energies within our own territory, will tend to our 
advancement and social progress, instead of being a retro- 
grade one. You say, with reference to the introduction of 
ros])onsil)lc Government, tliat my chief difficulty will be 
tlio scarcity of men of capacity and knowledge to qualify 
tlicm to play the part of my advisers. There is, in trutli, 
lliis scarcity; but tiu; main difficulty is, not the absence 
of qualified, but the preseiKx of a multiplicity of men 
who coiiecire thoroughly qualified to direct 

the afl’airs of a great nation, to say nothing of those of a 
colony; and who have no hesitation in thrusting them- 
s(dv('s f orward, pressing their own crude opinions upon the 
(rovei’iinnait, and who, under the plea of being respon- 
rslhle advisers, advocate measures the results of which they 
are too short-siglUed to foresee, but for which, however 
riiiiious, they cannot be punished. Kesponsibility is, in 
fact, a name, a. clap-trap, a watch-word devised by the 
unscrupulous as a means of deluding the unwary, meaning 
nothing but the right of the majority to make fools of 
themselves without let or liiudrance. 

believe me, &c. 

W. D. 


7b the Rujht IJon. 11 . Labonchere. 

November 18, 18oG. 

]\ly dear Sir, — fn my last letter I enclosed the heads of 
a series of I’csolutions which were to be submitted to tlic 
Hoiise of Assembly, relative to the separation of Morctoii 
bay. These resolutions were carried with only h)in’ 
diss(‘ntient voices ; ami I have forwarded them to you, as 
requested, having, at the same time, given you an outliia^ 
of my views on the subject of the boundary line separatiag 
the two colonies. I ho])e this despatch will andve in time 
to eiiable you to revise your decision as expressed in yom* 
on the subject ; for I assure you that the feeling of tla 
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colony is very adverse to the union of the Clarence and 
New England with Moreton Bay ; and I cannot but 
believe that the opinion of Mr. Deas Thomson with 
reference to tliis lias been allowed to have more weight 
than it was justly entitled to. At all events lie lias now 
entirely changed his views, and as ho, when in England, 
was disposed to recommend that tlie boundary should go 
to the southward of 30°, and include the whole of the 
Clarence Eiver district, so now he errs as far on the other 
side, and proposes to adopt the parallel of 28°. In j)oint 
of fact, the lines recommended by him arc altogether ar- 
biti'ary, and founded upon nothing but a cursory inspec- 
tion of a very indillerent map. The parallel of 28° would 
cut ofl* from Moreton Bay a portion of Darling Downs, 
whicli always sends its produce to the port of Ihlsbane, 
just as the ])arallel of 30° cuts oTfrom New South Wales 
a largo ])ortioii of country which commimi(aites with the 
port of Newcastle. I send in tlie bag another address on 
tlio subject of transportation. This is the I’esult of an 
impression that the people of Moreton Bay would, when 
left to themselves, revert to theii' old proj^osal to receive 
roiuicts, as being the most rapid means of develo])ing the 
ri'sources of the colony. T trust, however, that the Go- 
veriiment will not give such a handle to the discontented 
portion of the pc'ople of this colony, or be tem])ted to 
send convicts to Moreton Bay : were it to do so, the whole 
of the expense of constructing buildings, and forming 
establishments, &c. would have to be incurred; and just 
^vllen all this liad been done in tlm most perfect manner, 
tlu' heeling of the people would become too strong to be 
resisted, and the story of Van Diemen’s Land would be 
r('])oated. Enclosed you will find the contents of a paper 
which I read a few days ago to the Pliilosophlcal Society 
‘ Irrigation ; ’ a subject which has been but little 
ihtciuled to here, but for which ihei’e is more necal than 
'll any other country with which I am acquainted. It 
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will require, however, a good deal of pressure to be 
brought to bear upon the people before they will be 
willing to face the trouble and ex])ensc of bringing water 
upon their land. Abstract questions, that is, questions 
whicli do not admit of any positive answer, are readily 
entertained, because each man gives tlie result of his own 
narrow and limited experiences, and reasons upon it ; 
makiiig up for the want of the elements of thought, by 
tlie obstinacy with which he maintains his opinions, 
formed, as they are, probably, on iiuiorrect premisses, or 
on false inferences from correct premisses. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 


K.Ttracis from Journal. 

Sydney, December 20, ISof). 

Dearest M , — Somehow oi- other, the day slipped 

away yesterday without my even finding time to write and 
wish you all many a Happy Christmas, but not the less 
did we tliink of you, as I am sure you will have done of 
us : so I wish it you now. 

Ours has not been quite so ])leasant a Clnistmas as 
usual; yesterday was intensely hot ; the first really Aus- 
tralian Christmas I have seen ; and certainly a greater 
contrast to the dear old English Christmas could not well 
be imagined. We got to church certainly, and the 
church was dressed out with branches of a flowering shrub 
which they call Christmas, with a small, pale, pinkish 
yellow flower ; nothing nearly so bright aiid pretty as the 
English holly : but when there, people sat fanning 
themselves, with windows, doors, and pew-doors open ; and 
the state of things generally was very oppressive. In the 
afternoon it was really too hot to stir ; so we sat still, sonic 
in the house, some in the garden. Late in the afternoon 
it got a little cooler, and after dinner we went out again, 
and really enjoyed the evening. You will laugh to hear 
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that, after all this heat, we went in doors, and played at 
snap-dragon ! I really believe the children would hardly 
think it was Christmas Day without this game. 

For three or four days we have had most oppres- 
sive weather ; thunder storms which never cooled the air ; 
closeness in the evening which obliged us to open our 
windows, though the result of tliat measure on a summer’s 
evening here always is the introduction of a heterogeneous 
swarm of insects, which agitate one’s nerves by perpetu- 
ally dropt)ing upon one. The night before last we actually 
slept with a grasshopper in tlie bed tliat we could not 
succeed in catching, and the following morning I got up 
to iind another nondescript creature with long wings 
drowning in my tumbler, in which I had happened to 
leave a little water. I have a strong objection to strange 

insects, and W avows himself afraid of them, so these 

in uptions arc not pleasant ; but the weather has broken up 
now, and it is raining hard and feels absolutely cold. 
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CHAPTER XL 


KKIURN OF FXrLOKINO EXPEDITION— inFFlCULTIES ADOUT GOVERNMENT 
DOMAIN AT PAUEAMATTA— INTERCOLONIAL DISCUSSIONS— DIFFICULTl IW 
\DOliT COLLEi’TION OF CUSTOMS— SHARK FISHING— DISASTROUS EXCUR- 
SION TO DUOlvEN DAY —REFERENCE FROM CORPORA'ITON OF LAUNCESTON-— 
DR INCH ASSOCIATIONS IN CONNECTION WITH CHURCH SOCIETY— SOLAR 
EINJPSE— OPENING OF THE HUNTER RIVER R VILWAY— MURDER OF MR. 
PKK’E — JOURNEY TO SOLTH-IVESTERN DISTRICTS — FLOOD-ROUND AT 
DR U DM 00 D — DREADFUL SHIPWRECK. 


To the lUijht Honourable II. Lahouchere, 

Cxoverumeiit JloiiSf, Sydney, January 8, 18/)7. 

My dear Sir, — I Iirvc the pleasure of aiiiioiincing the 
arrival of Mr. Gregory aiul the overland party of tlie 
Xoilli Australian exjiedition, safe and sound. 1 have been 
relieved from a good deal of anxiety by tiieir ari'ival, for 
1 could not but anticipate that the delay caused by the 
damage; done to the ‘Tom Tough’ might have affected 
them injuriously, by depriving them of provisions upon 
Avliicli they might have calculated. They made, however, 
a rajiid marcli from the Victoria Kiver, and reached the 
settlements to the north of Port Curtis, having only been 
com[)cllcd to kill a couple of horses for food. I sliall be 
able to send you Mr. Gregory’s olllcial account of Ids 
journey, I liope, by this mail. It is evident that, of tins 
great continent, more than three-fourths is an absolute 
howling wilderness. The available land to the northward 
does not amount to much ; certainly not enough to form 
the basis of another colony to the north of Moreton Bay ; 
that, at least, is my impression from my conversation with 
Mr. Gregory. Everyone speaks most highly of his con- 
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duct, and all his arrangements for the ex])cdition seem to 
have been admirably made. 

I have sent a despatch enclosing an address embodying 
a resolution of the Legislative Assembly relative to tlie 
rent of the domain at Parramatta. My despatch will ex- 
plain all the cinmmstances connected witli this; at least 
all those which can be mentioned in a public despatch ; but, 
as is always the case, there has been a mixture of motives 
on the j'lart of those who moved and supported the resolu- 
tion. I do not believe that a personal attack was in- 
tended to be made on me, but there wtis an opening atlbrded 
by which a cliance of ousting the Government was held 
out ; and into this the opposition rushed with all the 
ciu'igy that l)arty spirit, and the hope of obtaining oflice, 
eould generate. The idea was, that I, taking my ground 
upon the principle that it Avas not Avithin the power of the 
A>sc'nibly alone to dtdermine such a question, Avould refuse 
to act in accordance Avith the resolution, and that tlie 
Ministry, as ex})onents of the views of the majority of 
llie Assembly, Avould at once resign. Noav, lioAvever much 
I might be disposed to resist an encroachment upon the 
functions of the hixecutive, I could not si lut my eyes to the 
(lilliculty into Avhich such a course would plunge me. It 
was the end of the financial year, the estimates Avere not 
jxissed, but little of the business of tlie session Avas done. 
Had I taken my stand upon the princi])le that tlie interfer- 
ciu'e of the Ix^gislature Avas uiiAvaiTantable, the Ministei s 
would have resigned; and tlioiigh I should, possibly, have 
l)C(‘n able to fill their places, yet I could hardly liave done 
so with men for Avhom a majority Avould vote, and I 
sliould have been compelled to dissolve the Assembly. 
Alter much consideration, therefore, I decided to adopt 
the course explained in my despatches, by Avhich, main- 
taining my right to act as I did, and asserting myrespoii- 
^^ihility to the Queen alone, I freed myself from the 
possibility of being siqiposed to have any personal interest 
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in the matter, by sacrificing the rent whicli I had received, 
amounting altogether to about 600/. I trust that you will 
not be of opinion that I liave conceded too much, or that 
I liave established a bad precedent. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 

A few words will be necessary here to explain tlie 
circumstances connected with the house and domain at 
rarj-amatta, which induced the attack made by the Legis- 
lature upon the Governnuint mentioned above. 

When I assumed the Governinent of New South 
Wales, [ found the Goveiiior in possession of a house at 
Sydney, and a country residence at Parrainatta, some 
thirteen or fourteen miles up the Parramatta Liver. 
The residence consisted of a rambling range of buildings, 
one story in height, Avith stables and farm buildings 
annexed, standing in a sort of park of a few hundred 
aci'es. A poition of this park had been brought uiuler 
cultivation, and supplied hay and oats for the stable, 
and milk and butter for the house. There had been 
soine dilFerence between my predecessor and the Legisla- 
ture as to tlie cost of the r(*pair of the buildings, the elfeel 
of Avhich was to hand them over to the white ants, so 
that Avhen I drove down from Sydney to look at iny 
country bouse, [ found it altogether uninhabitable. 

I had no wisli to trouble the Legislature, at the c<nn- 
iiKaicement of my Government, with questions involving 
some outlay of money upon my account ; experience had 
shown me that on such subjects all liCgislatures an 
speciidly inclined to resist claims made upon them 
though an a[)peal to their vanity or to their pity, inaj 
often be urged successfully. I accordingly, as I couli 
not inhabit the liuuse, nor cultivate the farm wliT 
residing at Sydney, let the place to a gentleman wlios' 
wants as regarded accommodation were fewer tliai 
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mine ; and this arrangement liad continued for about a 
couple of years, when the circiunstances alluded to in the 
foregoing letter occurred. 

To the Right lion, 11. Labouchcre. 

Government House, Sydney, February 7, 1857. 

My dear Sir, — I have at last been enabled to send you 
tlie opinion ot the Itxccutive Council as to the division 
oFthe debt between New f^outli Wales and Moreton Bay ; 
and in such a form as will, I hope, enable the Govern- 
nu'iit to deal with the c]uestion cither in accordance with 
my views or those of the Council. The people of More- 
toji bay are, I believe, under the delusion that they have 
l)cen robbed of their fair proportion of the revenue, 
winch they imagine has been applied to the benelit of 
the soutlieriL part of the colony. The scheme of the 
Council would settle this (juestion ; and in my opinion, 
which is founded upon a[)proximate returns, by no means 
in lavoLir oi Moreton Bay. I am afraid, however, that 
any attempt to carry out a debtor and creditor account 
between the two colonies would lead to interniinable 
disputes, and much angry feeling. 

\ on will get some further resolutions of the Legishitive 
AN^einbly relative to the domain at Barramatta, alluded 
tn in my last lettei' ; and in the meantime I have caused 
a bill to be introdii(*ed, enabling the Goveiaiment to 
alienate the domain. This bill, it passed, will virtually 
negative the assumption of the Assembly; for if the land 
b(', as they allirm, waste land of the Crown, it could of 
course be dealt with as such, without the form of an 
Act. 

The Victoria Government has an inclination to press 
hardly upon that of South Australia, in the matter of the 
Murray rivei* navigation, and has sought to induce im‘ to 
concur with it in so doing. On the other hand, the 
Government of South Australia is anxious to avail itself 
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of its position at the moutli of the Murray, to collect the 
duties on imports tliere, and to send the articles up by 
the river into both New South Wales and Victoria. I 
hope, however, that I have staved off any unpleasant 
action for the present, and I have, in a communication 
to Sir Kiclnird Macdonnell, laid the foundation of such a 
general agreement on tlie subject of customs duties as 
may enable us to get rid of the nuisance of internal 
custom-houses. I ho])e your decision as to the boundary 
line between us and Moreton l^ay will obviate the 
necessity on the part of tlnit colony of having recourse 
to sucli an expedient. I am afraid that some difficulties 
will arise between us and Victoria, when tlie population 
of the district adjoining the boimdary becomes moie 
dense, unless some scheme analogous to that of the 
Zollverein in Germany can be carried out. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 


To Mrs, Denisoii. 

(iovernnient lloiipc, Sydney, Febniary 5, 1857. 

My dearest Mother, — A and I are going uj) in the 

Muno' to a bay called Ilrokeii llay, about twelve miles 
north of Sydney, for tliree or four days’ lisliing. We 
had rather a successful day’s sport a])out ten days ago, 
at Botany Bay, where we caught, in two boats, about a 
hundred and sixty fish of dilFerent kinds ; none of them 
very large, it is true, but heavy enough to give us some 
excitement in ])ulling them in. In our boat we cauglit a 
couple of sharks about five or six feet in Icmgtli. One of 
them I struck with a lance, as it was pulled up to the 
surfoce, and to my surprise, the lance went through it as 
if it had been a pat of butter, and I was very near over- 
board. Political matters here are going on quietly ; the 
two Houses have now been sitting eight months and a 
half, and yet the business they have got through is as 
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nothing ; in fiict, all might have been done in six weeks 
instead of six months. I trust the next session will be a 
sliorter one. My poor old colony, Van Diemen’s Land, 
is in a very miserable condition. I kept warning the 
people of what would be the result of the cessation of 
transportation, and the blow has now come upon them, 
l)ut by no means to the uttermost, bankruptcies are 
of daily occurrence*; labour is of course scarce and 
dear, and, as the people cannot or will not pay high 
wages, the evil is enhanced by the emigration of the 
working class to Melbouriie or Sydney, but generally to 
the former. I have several correspondents at Hobart 
T()W]i, and they give me miserable pictures of the state 
of ailairs. 

Your affectionate Son, 

W. D. 

The trip in the ‘ Juno ’ to Broken Bay terminated un- 
satisfactorily. The weather was bad, for it rained hard 
wlieii we started, and we had to beat down the harbour 
against a head wind, making short tacks, and losing at 
one nearly all that we had gained on the other. At last, 
just as we cleared the South Head, we were met by a 
shift of wind which compelled us at once to anchor, to 
!i\oid being driven, stern on, upon the reef. We got two 
anchors down with about sixty fathoms of cable out; and 
having a stifi’ north-easterly breeze blowing, with the reef 
nol ii cablcfs length astern of us, we had to look to our 
rallies and anchors to keep us clear. Luckily the wind 
hilled, and we held on satisfactorily during the night, but 
signalled fur a steamer to lend us a helt)ing hand in the 
iiiorning, and giving up our trip to Broken Bay, were glad 
to get back to Sydney. 
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To Colonel Harness^ R.E, 

Government Ilou.se^ Sydney, Feburary 20, 1867. 

“My dear llaniess, — The mail now passes your door; 
tliere is no excuse, therefore, for neglect of correspon- 
dence. You cannot have so much on hand as to prevent 
you from bestowing occasionally half an hour upon nio, 
and I, tliougli I keep up an active correspondence witJi 
a very large number of triends and relations, will yet find 
time to let you know liow mattei's are going on with me. 
I am as busy as possible. The work of the Government 
is taken out of my hands, and placed in those of respon- 
sible Ministers, as they are termed ; so that T have less to 
think of in that way than I used to hav(?; but I manage 
to make work for myself. I am President of a Pliilo 
sophical Society, and I have suc.ceeded in organising an 
Agricultural Society. For both ot* these I have to write. 
This gives me something to do. For the last week I 
have been employed in looking over the idans for the 
sewerage of Launceston in Van Diemens Land. The 
Mayor and Coiporation asked me to act as judge of the 
plans sent in to compete for the prizes olfered by them, 
lor the best and .second best sch canes of drainage and 
sewerage. No less than fifteen plans were submittcxl, and 
I have had to read over and analyse each, in order to bo 
able to give a fair judgment, and no ordinary labour did 
it entail upon me. We have had some very hot weather 
latcily, and have been living in an atmosphere of steam. 
The summer, however, draws to a close towards the end 
of this month, and though we have hot weather occasion- 
ally in Mai’ch and April, yet it is interspersed with cool 
days, and is endurable. I hope to be able to get away 
from Sydney for a week or two soon, but am tied by the 
leg till the Parliament is prorogued. 

1 tried, as I told you, to press upon the Legislature the 
subject of railways, but the whole question has been 
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referred to a committee, so wliat the results will be, it is 
inipossible to foresee ; notliing energetic or brilliant, I can 
safely affirm. 

La.st year, or rather in 1 855, an expedition was sent 
to explore the north-western part of the continent. The 
men returned a few weeks ago, and the result of the 
iiih'rmation obtained is, that Australia consi.sts of a narrow 
belt of good land to the south, east, and noi'th, varying 
from, say 250 miles in width to CO; on the west coast 
tlie de.scrt, Avhich fills up the Avholc interior, abuts on 
the coast. In fact, five-sixths of the whole block of land 
is (Icsei't ; yet we constantly hear people talking of the 
(lestinie.s of this great continent as being similar to those 
of America ! The destinies of a dry, arid, unproductive 
country, without rivers, or imams of intermd communica- 
tion, what are they? The people who talk in this way 
can liave ii very slight conception of the influonce which 
water and the means of water communication exercise 
upon the destinic.s, as they term it, of a ])eople. 

Yours truly, 

W. D. 


E:rlnicts from Journal. 

iSydiioy, ^Farcli 10, 1857. 

Di'arest M. ,— I think I told you, some time ago, 

that W and the Bishop, a.ssisted by the clergy and 

otlieis, were organising a ‘ Church Sociihy,’ or association 
ef all the members of the Church of England in the 
fhoeese, for the promotion of general Church purposes ; 
tor ])roviding clergymen, churches, and schools for the 
outlying biisli districts, where no provision of the kind 
exists now ; and for furnishing to the clergy in the bnvns 
u regularly organised stall' of lay assistants, for school and 
'listiici, visiting, Ac. Little Branch Associations of this 
f Inirch Society have been formed in almost every parish 
ol the diocese; and W has been placed on tlie 
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working committee of our own parish association, not, of 
course, in liis capacity as Governor-General, but as a 
simple parisliioner. Mr. Allwoocl, the clergyman of the 
parish, preached on the subject last Sunday, and took 
occasion to invite the parishioners generally to meet hiai 
yesterday evening, to hear what had already been done, 
and to begin to enrol themselves as labourers in the dif- 
ferent branches of work which would be recpiired. 

W , of course, was to be there, and we agreed that 

I and the girls should go too, partly for the sake of ex- 
ample, and partly because W and I have botli put 

our names down as being willing to become school 
visitors under the new system. The Eej'jort of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee was a very good one, pointing 
out the varieties of work to be done, the diflerent classes 
of persons who, by age, sex, and ]:)Osition, would be best 
qualified for tlie dilfercnt kinds of work, and the advisa- 
bility of all such })crsons having a recognised chavacler 
as servants of the Church, instead of being the mer(3 
spiritual kniglits-errant which school and district visitors 
too frequently are. Unfortunately, it was a wet night, 
so the attendance was not as numerous as it otlunwise 
would hav(i becni ; but several names were enrolled of 
persons willing to hel]) in the difhn’ent branches of 
work, so I liope tliat, at any rate, a bc^ginning has been 
made. 

‘JG//c — Tliere was a total eclipse of the sun this 
morning : the sun was to rise partially eclipsed, and to 
be totally so at a little before seven o’clock. Of course 
we were all on the alert to sec it ; and several people, I 
believe, went out to the Heads', for the pleasure of seeing 
the sun rise out of the sea. It was very pretty to seci it 
rise with two horns, like a crescent moon, the centre part 
being already eclipsed ; but, unfortunately, the sky 
clouded over before the time of greatest obscuration, 
or it would have been a grand sight ; even as it was, the 
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darknes.s was imicli beyond wliat I had expected ; one 
could scarcely see things in the room. 

To Mrs. Denison. 

Goveninient House, Sydney, April 3, ]8o7. 

My dearest Motlier, — A and I went up to New- 

castle to be present at the opening of tlie Hunter Eiver 
railway. Wc got on board tlie steamer at eleven o’clock 
on Sunday night, and were back at about the same time, 
or a little later, on Monday night. Everything went 
otrvery well ; the people were delighted to see a railway 
at work, and were well pleased with me for advocating 
railways, and for exhibiting an interest in them by coming 
up to open theirs. 

I prorogued the Legislature on the 18th or 19th of 
last month (I forg(‘t which). The Ministers were 
anxious to bring the session to a close. I was equally 
anxious that it should come to an end; so, as is usual, 
several bills were postponed to the Jiext session, and the 
estimates having been passed, a sort of irregular notice 
vas given by the Colonial Secretary of my intention to 
come down in j)erson to prorogue the Legislature tlie 
\('ry next day. While we were making our prejiarations 
for this, sundry doubts were suggested as to the temper 
of the; TiOwer House, whether the menil)ers would muster 
in sufH(*ient numbers to make a house, &c.. However, 
a ({uoriu7i was present, and the time till I came down was 
occupied in an attack upon the Colonial Secretary for 
want of courtesy, in not letting them know officially that 
In as coining down. The debate was getting virulent 
wlieii, luckily, the Serjeant at Arms stepped in amongst 
(firm to summon them to attend me; and oil’ they 
^mopc'xl, some angry, the most part delighted. I shall 
aow liave about four months’ leisure, which I propose 
fo ('xpend, in jiart at all events, in visiting dillerent districts 
ai the colony, and perhaps, Norfolk Island. 
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You will be very sorry to hear of the death of Mr. 
Price. He was Commandant of Norfolk Island when I 
was ill Van Diemen’s Land, and when the convicts were 
removed from thence he went over to Melbourne, and was 
made the head of their penal establishment, with a salary 
of 1,000/. per annum and allowances. He was a good 
officer, that is, earnest and zealous in doing his duty, 
l)ut liis system was a bad one, depending vany mueli 
on corporal punishment, and upon an organised system 
of espionage. I had occasion to call the attention ol 
the Government to this when he was at Norfolk Island. 
He had, I supjiose, been carrying out the same system at 
Melbourne, and the men, being irritated, laid a \)hn to 
murder him, and succeeded. They refused to work one 
day when landed from the hulks, and when Price was 
sent for inconsequence, they rushed upon him with sloiu's 
and their working tools, and killed him. Sir IT. Darkly 
lias written to me to ask me to recommend a man 
capable of establishing a system similar to that in force 
in Van Diemeirs Land,- and I have mentiomal two names 
to liim, but have warned him that the systenn is very 
diffcTcnt f)-om that which Price had been carrying out. 
In Melbourne they sulfer from the harshness of tin' 
system ; in Ihigland you arc suffm-ing from the absurd 
lenity of it ; a mean betwe^en the two would ju'obably hit 
tlie mark. 

Your aflectionate Son, 

W. D 


To Mrs, Deinson. 

Rrowulow Tlill, June 5, 3857. 

iMy dearest Motlu^r, — You will see by the date of m) 
letter that I haY(‘ left Sydney, and I am now on my wiq 
to the southward, my departure having been delayed ii 
order to enable me to be present at the usual birthcla; 
ball. Everything went off very well, review and leve 
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on Monday, ball on Tuesday, a bazaar on Wixlnesday, 
the races on Thursday, and another ball on Friday. We, 

that is A and I, with the two girls, are staying with 

Mr. George Maeleay. We had been asked to come up 
several times, and had often promised to do so, and as 
often been obliged to put off our journey. At last I 
decided that we would go, in spite of weatlier and roads ; 
so, although it had been raining lieavily on the Wednes- 
day, we started on Thursday by the half-jxist ten o’clock 
train (having sent our baggage on previously). When 
we got to the end of our railway journey we had to 
ride twenty-four miles, and I do not su])pose that you 
could ever have dreamed of such a road ; the veny worst 
Nottinghamshire clay lane was a turnpike to it. Several 
waggons with light loads were upon the mads, the team 
being fourteen bullocks, instead of the usual one foi* 
heavy loads, of ten bullocks or five horses ; had we not 
been able to get throiigli the fences, we never should 
luive reached this place. As it was, the girls’ things, 
which had b(^en sent on the day before, had not arrived 
when we reached our destination at about six o’clock ; 
they were in a wretclied stale;, wet, draggled, and dirty, 
tlu'ir habits torn by going through tlie bush, &c. Mrs. 
Maeleay, however, dressed them in her own gowns, 
which, as she is a tall ptwson, looked as if the age of 
lei]g trains was coming in again. We shall stay hei'e 
till Monday next, when we proceed southward by stages 
not exceeding twenty-four miles per day, as the roads 
are in a terrible condition. I do not suppose that 
^ve should be able to get our cart with baggage over a 
greater number of miles, tliough we have put on a 
Mi])plemeiitary horse. The girls will return with Mi‘. 
Maeleay to town, leaving us to toil through the much 
^Vc! have, however, now, the prospect of line weather, 
and the journey and the exercise will be of use to me. 
hire [dace where we. are stopping is very prettily 
VOL. I. c c 
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sitUcited on n curious flat-topped knoll, rising out of a 
plain by the side of a brook ; the soil is beautiful ; I 
never saw such a growth either of flowers or fruit-trees 
as is shown in a garden which has just been made in 
the alluvial soil of the flat. I do not know that any 
one can have a more enviable position than my host ; he 
has ample means to work out any hobbies he may 
take up, and as horticulture is his especial taste, he has 
every opportunity of developing it to the fullest extent. 
He is a clever, well-informed man, was a contemporary 
of llobert riiillinioro at Westminster ; and his house is 
one of the pleasantest that I have visited. Mrs. Macleay 
is a very kind hostess, and our girls have been very 
happy under her care. 

rolitically matters wear rather an unfortunate aspect, 
so far as regards my present Ministers, but I do not 
think that this has much action upon me. I am not 
identlti(xl with any’ set of men, and in point of fact T am 
making myself as useful as T can to the (*oinmunity at large, 
and, keeping myself aloof from all parties, I am looking 
to the jmblic to support me, and I believe that it will. 

In Van Diemen’s Land responsible government docs 
not seem to work' well. Some curious people have been 
returned as membens of the as.seinblj' ; one ot these tlit 
other day complained to the Speaker that the Colonial 
Secretary was making faces at him 1 A pretty amuse- 
ment for a Colonial Secretary during a debate 1 

Your affectionate Son, 

W. D. 


Extract from. Journal. 

Government House, Sydney, June 12, 18<)7. 

I have very satisfactory letters from W as often as 

the state of roads and posts admits of communication, 
which is almost every day. His reception everywhere 
seems to have been very cordial, and at Goulburn (tnc 
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principal town of the southern districts) tliey say there 
^vas a greater demonstration of welcome than has ever 
l)ecn given to any previous Governor. He remained there 
three days, held a levee on Saturday, and was to start 
on liis farther progress as yesterday. 

Tlie girls got liome last Saturday, escorted by their 
liost, Mr. Macleay, but tlieir journey down was marked 
by disasters. Eeally these settlers tliiiik nothing of 
(liineulties, and do not at all appreciate the discomforts 
of their own bad roads : so Mr. Macleay altered the 

plan which W had supposed they would act on, of 

riding down ; sent tlm girls’ horses back to town with our 
servant, who, in tlie event of their riding, was to have taken 
cliurge of their baggage, and determined to bring tliem 
down in his carriage ; and tlieir portmanteaus were sent 
to Camden to be brought on by the mail, as complacently 
and confidently as if there had been a well-appointed 
English mail ready to convey it, and English roads for 
iheni all to travel on. The consequences of this arrange- 
ment were that after toiling on for about twelve miles 
Mr. Macleny’s carriage broke down (the front part of it 
(‘omiiig oir somehow, and the remainder sticking fast in 
a mild hole) ; and Mr. Macleay and the girls had to get out, 
iiiid walk two miles to the house of a Mrs. Cordeaux, who 
gave them shelter for the night, and sent them on the next 
(lay ill licr own carriage to Liverpool, Avhere they got on 
tlie railway: a degree of chivalrous generosity, which, 
considering the state of the roads, and the conseipient risk 
to her carriage, was very great. Ilajipily, however, no 
furdier accident happened, and so the girls got home safely, 
though up to this time we have no tidings of their port- 
nianteaus, and when, if ever, we shall see them again, 
i^eems to be very uncertain. 


c 0 2 
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To W. Denison, Esq. 

Braid wopd, June 18, 1857. 

My dear Willy, — I wrote to you last from Goulburn. 
We left that place on Monday, and rode down here, stopp- 
ing at an inn half way. 

Braidwood is the sort of capital of the southern gold 
district ; it stands prettily upon the top of a granite knoll 
with hills rising around it. The road by which we carac 
was a good one; and we forded the Shoalhaveu river 
about twelve miles from here, the water not being up to 
the horses’ knees. On the night of our arrival, however, 
the wind changed to the south-east, and it began to rnin. 
It continued all yesterday and last night without intermis- 
sion, and though it stopped for an liour or so this morn- 
ing, it has now commenced again, and bids fair to continue 
for another twenty-four hours. The elTect is not only to 
make our river impassable, but to fill all the creeks in tlie 
little valleys which surround us, so that we are ]U’actically 
confined to tlie little granite knoll on whicli the town is 
built. Luckily we have a comfortable inn over our heads, 
plenty of firewood, and a fair supply of books, so that tlie 
time does not hang very heavily on our hands. In addi- 
• tion to letters, I have taken in hand a fresh paper upon 
railways for the Philosophical Society; the practical ex- 
perience which I have had of the roads liaving qualilied 
me to speak more positively as regards the necessity for 
them, than I could last year. The diggers here are ii 
more fixed set than elsewhere ; they are content to earn 
a sort of regular wages, about ten shillings per day ; they 
work in the bed of tlie creek, making dams to turn the 
water into channels cut to receive it and carry it past tbe 
works. These dams and channels, however, are not in* 
tended for seasons sucli as this ; a flood sweeps away the 
labour of a month, and compels the men to begin again. 
The advantage of the fixity of occupation is shown on 
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occasions such as these, for the storekeepers are willing 
to trust men who remain on the spot, and do not hesitate to 
provide food, &c., while the weather is bad, in the certainty 
of being repaid from the produce of the work of fine 
weather. 

July 20. — The river will not be down till Monday 
at earliest. Tliis afternoon we made our way up to the top 
of a conical' hill about five hundred feet high, and had a 
good view of all the country round. It did not offer a 
very inviting prospect, as it was all covered with wood, 
except where, liere and there, little plains Lad been laid 
bare of trees by the floods : w^e had, however, a very 

extensive view. Do you recollect how Captain C 

used to thunder out the hard names he picked up in New 
Zealand ? Here we have plenty of similar native names : 
the mountain we climbed up was called Jillymatong ; we 
looked over Jimmaycumbene swamp to the Buddarang 
Mountains, &c. On coming down the hill we had a 
‘pobsum’ hunt : a shepherd had set fire to a hollow tree, 
and smoked the opossum out of his hole ; he was sitting 
disconsolately at the end of a branch, watching a dog that 
was barking below, and bobbing his head occasionally to 
gi‘t out of the way of the sticks and stones which flew 
about his ears ; he was often hit, but kept his post to the 
last, and in fact tired us out. I went off after watching 

the sport for about an hour, but A stayed there till 

dark. 

Sydney, July 4. — I have made a great jump from Braid- 
wood to Sydney. We got off from Bra id wood on Monday, 
tile 22ud, the river being only just fordable, and pushed 
steadily down without stopping more than a night at any 
place till we got to Mr. Macarthur s house at Camden 
oil Saturday. On Monday we got down to Liverpool in time 
for the half-past three train, and tlie only accident we 
riot with was that our baggage cart being placed close to 
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the engine, the tarpaulin which covered it took fire ; 
luckily it was put out before it did much damage. 

Your affectionate Father, 

W. D. 


Extract from Journal. 

August 22. 

Tlie whole town has been sliocked and saddened 
by a most dreadful shipwreck that has occurred, as 
it Avere, close to our doors ; and, what Avorse, t!ie 
destruction is so utter, that no one even knows whether 
it is one ship, or tAvo, that have gone. Whatever it was 
must have gone to pieces in a few moments, for not a 
creature seems to have seen or heard anything of it at the 
time, and it Avas only the fearful sight of fragments of 
Avreck, and numbers of floating bodies of men, women, and 
children, that first told the sad tale in the morning. It 
Avas the niglit before last that tliere came on one of those 
fearful gales, and tinmendous falls of rain, of Avhich Ave 
have liad so many this year ; and in tlie morning (yester- 
day) the captain of a coasting steamer coming in, reported 
that, just betAveen the Heads, lie had sailed through 
masses of floating timber, apparently coming from some 
Avreck. Of course the harbour-master and pilots, and 
everybody Avho could be of any use, went oil to see Avhat 
could be done ; but Ave, in the town, did not think much 
about it, because, in the very last gale, there Avas a vessel 
Avrecked, and it was reported that all hands Aveie lost, 
Avhich afterwards proved not to be the case. So we 
lioped it might have been the same this time ; but as the 
day Avurc; on, there came dreadtul reports of bodies, 
liaving been Avashed ashore, and by the afternoon the 
cliffs at the South Head were croAvded with people, look- 
ing at the fearful sight of a mass of bodies, some ol them 
already frightfully battered and mutilated, which were 
being dashed against the rocks, and carried back again 
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with every wave. The gale and sea still continued at 
such a height that no boat could get at them ; but this 
morning it is calm, and it is said that twelve bodies have 
come ashore in Middle Harbour. A steamer has gone 
down tliere, with the Coroner and other authorities on 
boa] d, to see il these lemams can be identified j and search 
i.s being made all along the coast for anybody or anything 
else tlnit can be picked up. It is pretty evident that tlie 
(•almnity mu§t have hapiiened almost close to tlie South 
Head ; but as yet there docs not seem to be a living 
ci'eiiture left to tell the tale, or to siiy when it happcnecL 
The only tiacc of an idea on this head has been given by 
Ihe light-hou.se keeper, who says’ that, at a little after 
twelve o’clock on the night of the gale, he was out seeing 
lifter something connected with the light, when his dog 
mu to the edge of the dill', and stood thei'e for nearly an 
lioiir bni'king fuiiously, a[)parently at the sea, or at .some- 
thing whieli he .‘^aw upon it. It must have been not far 
fmiu the light-house that the ship went ashore, ,so it is 
possible that the dog inaylmve Imd a perception of some- 
thiiig ha])pening ; but the man docs not seem to have 
seen or heard anything. Of course (sveryone was on the 
<y//< rive all yesterday, for anything that should given clue 
to what the vessel wms ; and I giieve to say that, by the 
evening, things were washed onshore which identified her 
|>i'elly clearly as being the ‘Dunbar.’ And yet this, in 
Itself, seems w'onderful ; for the ‘ Dunbar ’ is a I’egular 
li.idei hei'e, a reinai'kably line ve.ssel, and her captain one 
of the most careful iind experienced in this trade; a good 
sailor, who knows the coast so tlioroughly, that one would 
have thought he would have been the last to venture on 
tins very narrow entrance and this ii'on-boimd coast in 
such a gale. 

Aii.iju.~it 22.— Evening. There is a man .saved! TJie 
pool creature was seen in tlie course of this morning 
clinging to the rocks ; and, by dint of lowering ropes, &c. 
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to him, they contrived to haul liim up to the lop of the 
cliffs : and though of course a good deal exhausted, lie is 
said to be really better than one could have expected. 
There are flying reports about, to the effect that two other 
living persons have been discovered on the rocks, one of 
them a woman ; but of this nothing seems to be known 
with certainty. Eighteen bodies, I believe, have been 
bi’ought on shore. 

August 27 . — I am soiTy to say that this rumour of two 
other living persons having been seen on the rocks has 
proved untrue ; after the most careful search, no one has 
been found except the man before-mentioned, who was 
one of the seamen of the ‘ Dunbar.’ I do not think I 
ever heard of such a total destruction : I would not, if I 
could, describe to you all the liorrors that have been seen 
in the way of poor mutilated bodies and detached heads 
and limbs, owing to the violence of the waves, and ferocity 
of the sharks. It is quite enough to say that, since the 
gale has been over, steamers and boats have been round 
the harbour, picking up bodies, and bits of bodies, from 
every diflerent little bay or bit of beach where tluy 
have been thrown ; and now they are trying to do the 
same with respect to the cargo : but it really is as if 
almost everything had been ground into little bits, for it 
is quite remarkable, out of such a valuable cargo as that 
ship is known to have had, how little has come ashore 
in a state to be Avorth saving. Several of the poor 
bodies Avere identified and claimed by their relations heic : 
the unclaimed ones, to the number of eighteen, were all 
buried on Monday afternoon, after the inquest, and a 
most touching sight the funeral must have been. It Avas 
very nice to see the strong and general sympathy that Avas 
manifested, and to know that these ])oor nameless remains 
were as tenderly and respectfully cared for, as if they had 
died surrounded by their oAvn nearest aud dearest. The 
one solitary survivor folloAved them as chief mourner ; 
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aiul with him were some of the city and harbour autliori- 
ties, and many others. All the shops were closed on the 
line of road along which this mournful procession of 
liearses psissed ; and indeed, all through the town : even 
the public offices were closed, and all business .suspended. 
1 am sorry to end my letter with such a sad tala as this ; 
but really all Sydney has thought and talked of little else. 
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CHAl^TER XII. 


NORFOLK ISLAND. 

Thi: state of the Pitcairn Islanders, the descendants of the 
mutineers of the ‘Bounty,’ had more than once been 
brought under the notice of the Government, and, in 
1853, the inhabitants of Pitcairn themselves suggested 
that they should be removed to some spot exempt from 
the probable visitation of famine. They pointed out 
Norfolk Island, from which the prospedive cessation of 
trans[)ortation laid enabled the Government to remove 
most of the convicts, as a ])lace well suited for their future 
abode ; and accordingly I received orders to arrange for 
the transference of the whole of the inhabitants of Pitcairn 
Island to Norfolk Island. Tlie coi’respondence, as the 
letters had to go round the world, took some time, and it 
was not till early in 1850, that I was in a jiositioiL to 
charter a ship to proceed to Pitcairn Island, there to 
embark the wliole of the population, numbering about 
200 soids, and to land them at Norfolk Island, Avhere a 
small party of men had been left to keep the buildings in 
ie])air, and to prepare Ibr the reception of the new colonists. 
While the vessel was making hei* way to hei' destination, the 
Bisho]) of New Zealand ])aid me a visit. He had called 
at Norfolk Island on his way from Auckland, and as the 
people had not arrived, he ran down to Sydney in his 
yacht, for the ])urpose of discussing with me certain 
matters having reference to the spiritual and material 
interests of the new settlers, as he claimed the island as 
part of his diocese, it being included within the territorial 
limits mentioned in his patent. 
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I, however, had reason to believe that the island was 
iti the diocese of Tasmania ; and as my views differed 
from those of his Lordship with regard to the govern- 
ment of the island, I referred the whole question to the 
Secretary of State. The following letter will explain the 
views of the Bishop with relation to these people, and my 
own opinion as to their propriety. 

To the Eight Bon. //. Lahouchere. 

Government House, Sydney, July 21, 

Sir, — I have forwarded by this mail copies of corre- 
spondence between myself and the Bishop of i^ew Zealand 
oil the subject of Norfolk Island. Ilis Lordsliip was 
anxious to send a chaplain there at once ; but I thought 
it better that as little inteifei'ence as possible should take 
])]ac:e with the islanders at present. The correspondence 
^Y]licll I forward has developed a scheme with relation to 
the occu])atiou of the island which may seriously affect 
tlie position of the islanders, and wliich I sliould be sorry 
to see carried out without much consyeration, and the 
most satisfactory guarantees for tlie maintenance of the 
lialits and ])rivileges of tluj civil ])art of the community. 

The scJieiiK', as far as I can make it out, contemplates 
tlie ('stablishment of a Bishop at Norfolk Island, whose 
(lioeese is t<^ extend over the 8outh Sea Islands generally. 
It !i])pears to me, that this arrangcnnent, which is likdy 
to coniinend itself to the mind of the general community 
by its appearance of enlarged benevolence, may neverthe- 
less [)i’()ve inoperative of good, from the absence of due 
eonsideratioii of the details. 

It is ])robable, that were the bishopric handed over to 
Br. Selwyn, he would work it energetically ; but in the 
liaiuls of a h^ss active and enterprising person, the very 
position of Norfolk Island with regard to the rest of the 
hiocese would be a bar to the exercise of that active 
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superintendence wliich is, or ought to be, implied in the 
very name of Bisliop. The Ihshop of New Zealand is a 
z.ealous, liard working man ; lie is fond of enterprise, very 
fond of the sea, and would like nothing better than to sail 
from island to island, in a climate where the summer may 
almost be said to be perpetual, engaged in missionary 
work; that is, in planting and supervising missionaiy 
stations. Were he, then, at Norfolk Island, he would find 
means, I dare say, of getting away in his yacht, and being 
absent tlie best part of the year among the South Sea 
Islands ; but put a man tliere who is not so fond of the sea, 
whose stomach is easily upset, he would never venture 
beyond the limits of the island, and would make the very 
dhficulty which the absence of harbour and anchorage 
])resents, a reason, and a valid one, for shirking his work. 
It strikes me that a Bishoj) vshould be among his flock ; 
and as the flock of the new Bishop is to be looked for 
among the South Sea Islanders, among them he had better 
reside ; he will get to know their habits, modes of thought, 
language, far easier when he is always among them 
than were he to visit them for a week or so occasionally. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 

Bending a re])ly to this letter, and the despatches 
alludc'd to in it, matters went on satisfiictoiily as regarded 
the Bitcairn Islanders, as will be seen by the following 
extract from a letter dated Sydney, October 27, 1850. 

‘ Captain Bremantle has just returned from his cruise, 
and as he called at Norfolk Island, both on his way houi 
Sydney and on his returji, he has had the opportunity ol 
seeing the Bitcairn Islanders under two very different 
aspects. When he first visited them, they were uncom- 
fortable; the novelty of everything at Norfolk Island 
frightened them, and several were anxious to get back to 
their old home. This, however, is no longer the case ex- 
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cept witli one or two of the oldest : the rest are satisfied, 
and they are beginning to set to work with some method.' 

By the mail which reached Sydney in October 1850, 

I received a copy of the Order in Council, vesting the 
Government of Norfolk Island in the Governor of New 
South Wales for the time being ; and with this, instruc- 
tions giving to the Governor, not merely the usual power 
as head of the Executive, but also tliose of the two Houses 
of Parliament in addition ; power to make the laws as 
well as to see to their execution. The following letters 
and narrative will show how I acted in this unprece- 
dented ‘Variety of Vice-regal Life.’ My first step was to 
notify to the Bishop of New Zealand the powers conferred 
u})ou me, which I did in the following letter. 

To the Bishop of New Zealand. 

Government I rouse, Sydney, October 20, 183(3. 

My dear Lord, — I liave two letters to thank you for, 
one, dated Se])teniber IG, from Auckland, the other dated 
October 1 1, from Norfolk Island. The latter was most 
especially Avelconie, as it relieved me from a feeling of 
anxiety on the subject of the islanders, Avhich originated 
ill reports from the captains of dilferent vessels, all ol them 
having, as it appears, a substratum of truth, but all 
C(.)loured more or less according to the feelings or lancies 
of the individual. 

Captain Fremantle arrived yesterday, and his report 
was corroborative of youi's, not meridy as to the general 
state of the settlement, but as to the character ot the 
magistrate, Mi\ Young. 

By the last mail I received an Order in Council, separat- 
ing the island from Van Diemen’s Land, and vesting the 
Covermnent in the Governor of New South AVales for 
the time being. I send you copies of the proidamatioii 
which I have caused to be published in the (hcette, by 
which you will see that my powers arc sufficient to regu- 
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late all matters connected witli the civil administration of 
the island ; criminal business I hope there will be none 
for some time at all events. 

In a letter to tlie Secretary of State, alluding to the 
obligation just imposed upon me of sending down more 
stores to the Island, I pointed out the advisability of ceasing 
to issue supplies gratuitously from henceforward ; that is, 
from the time that the first crops become available, and 
I trust that you will agree with me in this. Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 

I notified to the Secretary of State my intention to 
visit tlie island as soon as possible, for the purpose of 
making myself acquainted with my new subjects, and of 
ascertaining their wants and wishes ; but I was unable to 
do so in 1850, and at the beginning of 1857 I was obliged 
to tell Mr. Labouchere that I saw no jirospect of being- 
able to visit the island till late in the year, as the Legis- 
lative Assembly seemed inclined to sit p(;rmanently with- 
out hatching anything. I got, however, in January a letter 
from Mr. Young, the magistrate, in which he spoke of 
everything as going on satisfactorily, so that this enforced 
d(3lay was not of much importance. 

In September 1857, though the Assembly was still in 
session, one of those sudden (dianges occurred which set 
me free for a time. My ministers were obliged to resign, 
and as their successors adjourned Parliament for six weeks 
in order to perfect their arrangements and secure their 
return, I gladly availed myself of the opportunity to run 
down to Norfolk Island, Captain Loring having offered to 
take me there in Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Iris.’ Having, in 
accordance with my instructions, handed over the govern- 
ment of New South Wales to a triumvirate, of which the 
officer commanding the troops. Col. Bloomfield, was the 
head, I embarked on September 18, and, after a fair 
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run, sighted the island on the 23rd, the distance being 
about nine hundred miles. The first land we made was 
Philip Island, a precipitous barren-looking mass, appar- 
ently volcanic, lying about five or six miles to the south 
of Norfolk Island, and contrasting in the most marked 
manner with it in appearance. Tlie wind being to the 
southward of west, we stood through the channel between 
tlie two islands, and as there was sufficient of a breeze 
to get up somewhat of a sea, we could not land at the 
regular place near the town or settlement, but had to run 
round the east side of the island. The state of the surf 
at the landing place was notified by a blue flag at the 
liead of the pier. When we came in sight of the landing 
])lacc at the north side of the island, we saw a body of 
the islanders collected there, and a stream of women, 
all dressed alike, jiouring across to join them. We sent 
in a boat to ascertain whether the landing was safe, and 
having received a satisfactory report, I and my brother, 
and a couple of midshipmen who were to act as aides- 
de-camp, went ashore. We landed in a small indentation 
rather than a bay, the outlet of a narrow ravine, running 
down from the high land of the interior; anchoring the 
boat at some distance from the beach, which was formed 
of large boulders of basalt, and backing it in to a flat 
rook, which, when the wind blows from any point from 
east round by north to west, must have a heavy sea 
rolling in upon it. 

At the time we landed there was only an ordinary 
.wvell, which, however, would have made it awkward to 
attcanpt to bring the boat alongside of the rock. Thirty 
01 ’ forty of the islanders were collected at the landing, 
headed by the chaplain, the Ecv. G. II. Nobbs, and Mr. 
loung, tlie chief magistrate. I picked out Mr. Nobbs 
at once from his dress, and then shook hands with all 
the others; and having given directions to the midship- 
ineii to look after the baggage, my brother and I walked 
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across to the settlement, a distance of about three or three 
and a lialf miles. On our way we met the stream of women 
coming to meet us ; they were all dressed alike, in a sort 
of common white calico pinafore with sleeves, unconfmej 
at the waist, which gave them the appearance of over- 
grown children. We were startled at being introduced 
to the grandmother and grandchild dressed alike, and 
looking at a little distance like two sisters. 

The road from the landing place, nuide of course by 
the convicts, wound up the ravine before mentioned till 
it reached the general table land of the island, about 
four hundred feet above the level of the sea. When Isay, 

‘ table land,’ I do not mean that it is generally level ; we 
had most beautiful views of valleys and hills clothed with 
wood, in which the Norfolk Island pine formed the 
jnincipal timber tree ; these views nearly always having 
a })ee}) of the sea in the distance. The road descended 
to the settlement, as it was termed, or the s])ot where the 
main mass of building for the accommodation of the 
convicts had been constructed, on a level spot between 
the cliff and the sea. The view from the top of the cliff 
embraced these buildings, and the two islands, Philip and 
Nepean, with a broad sweep of the ocean beyond and 
around them. 

The report made to me by both Mr. Nobbs and the 
magistrates of the condition of the people was, in the 
main, satisfactory. Most of them were well pleased 
with their new home, but some, especially Adams, the son 
of the originalJolin Adams, and those connected with him, 
wished to go back to Pitcairn ; they were asthmatic, the 
food did not agree with them, in fact, they were beginn- 
ing a new life too late. Tliey told me that the Bishop of 
New Zealand had been tliere, and had left Mrs. Selwyn on 
the island to await his reUirn ; they also said that they 
were out of Hour, and that beef and potatoes formed the 
substance of their meals. They, considering they had 
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never tasted meat of any kind at Pitcairn, took very 
kindly to animal food, and had devoured a good number 
of the sheep and cattle which had been left when the 
convicts were removed to Van Diemen’s Land. Some 
whalers had called in for fresh provisions and water, and 
beef had been sold to them at 3rf. per pound. The cattle 
were in beautiful condition ; they had killed one which 
weighed 1,400 pounds, a very fair weight for a grass-fed 
bullock, but one could not wonder at their condition when 
one saw the luxuriance of the grass, which covered tlie 
ground with a mat some eight or nine inches deep. 

On my arrival at the settlement I went at once to call 
on Mrs. Selwyn. I found that she had been on the island 
two months, and had made herself very useful, attending 
tlic school daily, and training the older girls. The Bishop 
had gone down to the Islands, and had taken with him 
five of the Pitcairners; he was not expected to return 
before the end of October. I wished Mrs. Selwyn to 
return to Government House, but she was comfortable 
whore she was, and declined to move. 

I looked into the dairy on my way to Government 
ITouse, and was well pleased to find a good supply of 
milk and butter. The children and the women on their 
first ari'ival liad declined to touch milk, but they have 
now discovered its good qualities, and it has become the 
principal breakfast beverage. The Government Ilouse 
stands well, on a gentle rise facing the sea ; it has a good 
('randah on three sides, and is a respectable one-story 
niildiiig ; there are two good rooms on each side of the 
Mitranoe, and behind them are several smaller ]’ooms used 
IS bedrooms ; in the rear are kitchens, servants’ rooms, &c. 
\ft(‘r some trouble we got rid of our friends, who were 
^ujst anxious to assist us in every way. We lighted a 
u’o in one of the sitting-rooms, and got some tea. We 
ii^'kily had secured our dinner before we left the ‘Iris,’ 
cr we found ourselves badly off for eatables, all that we 
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could get being some old weevilly biscuit, and some 
eggs. However, we contented ourselves with these for 
the present, having arranged to send off to the Hris ’ in the 
morning for Hour, &c. &c. 

After tea, the magistrate came in. He first handed 
me a letter from Quintal, one of those who had gone Avith 
the Bisliop ill Ids yacht, expressing a wish that the views 
of liis Lordsliip as to the establishment on Norfolk Island 
of a college for the Melanesian youths or young Soutli 
Sea Islanders, sliould be carried into effect. He then 
Iniiided me a ])a]ier addressed by the Jlishop to the 
Magistrate of Norfolk Island, to be by him submitted to 
a general meeting of the heads of families. This paper 
commenced by a sort of claim of right to the Ej)iscoj)ut(\ 
on tlie ground that the island Avas within tlie territorial 
limits of the diocese of Noav Zealand ; and stress AVas laid 
upon the advjiutages Avhich Avould result to the islanders 
from the constant ivsidence of a Bish’op among tlioni. 
The establishment of a l\relanesian College Avas tlieii 
allud(‘d to as holding out prospects to the islanders of 
se(Uiriiig a good education for their cliildren. It Avoiild 
seem that this, together AAuth some other jiroposals as to 
tlie form of government for the island, had been sub- 
mitted by the Bishop to the Pitcairn s Island committee in 
London, but had been repudiated by them. Some of tla' 
islanders, however, are Avilling to accede to the vicAVs of 
the Bishop, Avhile othei's are more disposed to abide by 
my decision. Early in the morning I Avent doAvn to look 
at the landing-])lace ; the surf Avas rolling in heavily, and 
no boat could have got in Avithout running great I’isk oi 
being capsized ; there Averc three or four lines of rollers, 
each breaking heavily. The jetty has not been carried 
out quite far enough to give much shelter ; it might have 
been lengthened about forty feet Avith advantage, and not 
much difficulty. There Avas, hoAvever, still water under 
the lee of it, shoit as it Avas. When a boat was coiniiy^ 
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in, some convicts with ropes used always to be placed at 
the end of the jetty, to help in case of accident ; and these 
nien never hesitated to dash into the water to assist others 
struggling in the surf. I was told that it was to one of 
tliese men that Captain Keppcl owed his life. He would 
come ashore in his own gig, which was swamped in tlie 
surf, he being seized upon by a convict, and brought out 
like a drowned rat. The men who beliaved well on sucli 
duty as this, and saved, or helped to .save, life, were 
always rewarded by a remission of a portion of their 
seiitciice. 

I looked at the buildings in the course of my walk. 
They seemed in good repair, had cut limestone quoins^ 
were built of a coarse coral rag, and covered with rough 
cast. The rough rag holds tlie mortar well, both in the 
joints and face of the work. After breakfost, Mr. Nobbs 
and the chief magistrate came up to Government House 
to accoui])auy me to the school-room, where I had told 
the i)eople to assemble in order to hear me read my 
coniiuissimi as Governor. Mr. Young brought with him 
a copy of the Laws and Eegulations of the Island, being 
the saiiK! as those in force at Pitc;rirn. We rvalked down 
to the scJiool-room, but found it empty ; after a time the 
lieople came sauntering in by twos and threes, and at 
last we got the whole of them together. After e.xplain- 
iiig to them the object for which I had called them to- 
gether, T read my commission; made them a short 
address, noticing tlieir want of punctuality, and remind- 
ing them of the value of time ; then I told them that I 
pi'Tosed to run down to New Zealand to bring up flour 
■lad stores, and desired them to make out lists of the 
aitu c\s which they wanted, and I would procure them at 
■''‘ckiuiKl. I wrote also to Mm. Selwyn, notifying my 
''iteution to visit Auckland, and olfering to convey letters, 
iixecute any commission with which .she would entnist 
I'ly decision to run down to New Zealand originated in 

D D 2 
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a wisli to relieve tlie islanders from their enforced diet of 
animal food, and I determined to take tlie opportunity of 
purcliasing some furniture for the Government House, so 
that if, at any future time, a visitor might arrive at the 
island, lie iniglit not be altogether dependent on the 
charity of the people for bedding and furniture. 

My intention liad ])een to start at once for Auckland ; 
l.nit, on the return of the midshipman whom I had sent to 
connnunicate with the ‘Iris,’ lie reported, ‘No ship in 
sight ; ’ and on further enquiry, we heard that she had 
been seen a long Avay to leeward, but heading in a direc- 
tion which might bring her up to the island at night or 
the next morning. Instead, therefore, of packing up, 
we took a walk round the south and south-west sides of tlie 
island. We started from the settlement, and followed a 
road leading up one of the ravines which drain the ccntiv 
of the island. After rising gradually for about a quarter of 
a mile, we came to a dam which had been made across 
the valley, turning the upper ]>art into a mill pond, and 
we found a mill, with the wh(‘els, stones, &c. in fair order; 
some little repair to the sluice was all that would be re- 
quired to ])ut it in working condition. From the mill ve 
followed the I’oad, still ascending, till at the to]) of tli(' 
])lateau, about four hundred feet above the sea, we canu' 
to the large farming establishnuait, called Longridge, 
where there were sheep pens, barns, wool sheds, and 
presses, Ac. and several detached cottages for ofliccvs,and 
l)arracks for men. The cottages were occupied by tlie 
]K!W eom(*r>. We went into one, where we found the door 
open, and w(;re glad to see it clean and tidy, and four 
Ibbles on the table in the sitting-room, showing evidently 
that tbe occu])ants had been engaged in fannly prayer 
before they hTt home to come to our general meeting- 
Westward from Longridge, the road passed througli 
cultivated land between an avenue of Norfolk Island 
})ines for a distaiice of upwards of a mile ; but to tlie 
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right aiul the loft of the fields were woods composed of 
pine as the timber trees, with an undergrowth of lemons 
aJid guava ; and as the lemons were nearly ripe, and tlie 
guava also, the colour of the fruit contrasted beautifully 
with the dark green of the leaves, while an occasional guava 
Avas in a fit state to be eaten, no small advantage in such a 
climate. We sauntered along a winding road, having a hill 
called Mount Pitt before us, rising conically to a height 
ot about a thousand feet ; here catching a glimpse of the 
bca, there looking down into a dark gully lighted up by 
the golden fiuit ot the lemon, ihesoil seems everyAvhoi'e 
to be of the richest dcsci'iption, a mi.xture of decomposed 
basalt and lime, and the vegetation is consequently most 
hi.vuriaut. On our return from our walk, we were quite 
ready for dinner. Mr. Nobbs and the magistrate dined 
with us ; we had good beef and mutton, chickens, puddings, 
and tarts. We had to help out soup with a lea-cup instead 
of a soup ladle, but in other respects we did not feel the 
enforced absence of the ‘ Iris ’ as any great iiieouvenieuce. 
The ‘Iris’ came in on the morning of the 25111 ; the first 
lieutenant came ashore, bringing Avilh him the cha|)lain, 
and a son of Admiral More.sby, Avho had visited Pitcairn's 
Island with his father in ISod, and wasAvell known to the 
nativi's. We had breakfasted before these goiitlemon 
arrived ; a portion ot this meal consisted of a large boAvl 
of sea-foAvl eggs, Avhich tAvo men had taken out of the 
nests on Nepean Island the day before. I made the 
inidshipineu, as a matter of course, e.xperinient and report 
U|i(in these, and upon their testimony' tried them myself, 
iiiid louud them very palatable. The Avhite Avas semi- 
tiansparent like that of a jilover’s egg, the yolk had a 
pinkish tinge. There is a species of communism at pre- 
i>ent in e.visteuce among the islandei's. The tAvo men picked 
about a thousand eggs yesterday ; the.se were divided 
‘'"'"iig the dillercnt families in certain proportion.s, the 
at tiial liuders getting a double allowance as the reward 
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for their labour. I told the first lieutenant of our inten- 
tion to run down to New Zealand, and suggested that he 
sliould remain asliore for the* rest of the day, and take us 
on board in the morning. He had sent one of the mid- 
shipmen on board with directions to land all the stores 
we liad brought from Sydney. In the meantime, as 
Moresby had brought a photographic apparatus on shore, 
I decided to get good likenesses of as many of the islanders 
as wc could. When I sent down to let Moresby know wliat 
I wanted, he was found sauntering about with a corthje 
of a dozen or more young girls, chattering and laughing 
and occasionally kissing him. After a good deal of 
trouble we got several groups of both males and females; 
and here and there single photographs. 

We had brought some jdants from Sydney in Ward’s 
cases ; these had been landed, and I saw them j)ut into 
the ground in a sort of nursery. I then inspected the 
windmill, which appeared to be in fair order; of 
course repairs would be required to the sails, &c., but the 
machinery was in good repair, as far as I could judge 
upon a hasty inspection of it. After dinner, hearing that 
there was to be some singing, I walked down to the 
school ; but altliough the bell had been ringing tor nearly 
an hour, I was the first ])erson there. The ])co[)le dropped 
ill by twos and threes, and at half-past-eight they began to 
sing glees. Their voices were good, some very good ; and 
tlie performance was very creditable, considering the slight 
amount of instruction they have had. 1 looked at the 
profiles of the men an^ women who were sitting near me, 
and was struck with the Malayan character of their ficcs ; 
high cheekbones, noses slightly curved, short upper lips, 
rather turned upward ; good foreheads ; in fact, the pro- 
files were good, but the full faces less attractive, owing to 
the width caused by the development of the cheek 
bones. 

On the 26th we made preparations'Tor our embarka- 
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tioii. Young, the magistrate, brought a piece of Tappa 
cloth as a present from his mother and his wife, and I got 
from them a description of the mode of making it. The 
material is the inner bark of a species of mulberry ; the 
branches or stems from whicli this is taken are seldom 
more than an incli or an inch and a half thick. The outer 
bark is taken oft’ and the inner is washed in several waters. 
ll is then placed on a board, and beaten with a sort of 
square mallet grooved on tlie face, made of a wliale’s tooth, 
or a very hard wood ; the bark of one branch is ])laced 
iq)ou that of another, tlie constant beating tending to felt 
I lie libii's together ; and after a sufticieiit quantity for the 
iiiteiuled piece of cloth is collected, it is rolled up for four 
or live days, and allowed to ferment. After this it is 
b(‘aU‘u out, and folded lengthways; beaten again, and 
folded crossways ; and this is re])eated, each beating 
temling to widen and lengthen the cloth, till it arrives at 
lls |)ro[)er dimensions. The colour is a dirty Avhitc, and 
tlu^ texture irregular, but it forms a lair substitute for the 
pi'odiice of tlie weaver’s loom; 

w(M'e to embark at tlie same place where we landed, 
and started to Avalk along the east side of the island. At 
one point we had to go along the edge of tlie elilf, and 
looking down on the rocks beloAV, we saw hundreds of 
])elr(‘ls, tern, and other birds, evidently silting on their 
nests. 1 Avas very much struck at this point Avith the 
(litleixaire betAvceii the Norfolk Island pine and tlie 
liihiseus in the capacity to resist the action of the Avind. 
Tlu* j)iiie stood on the edge ot^ the elilf, thrusting its 
biuiielies straight out in the very teeth of tlie wind, utterly 
iiulillcrent to the blast : by its side a good-sized hibiscus 
was groAving, and its brandies shrank backAvards as if 
lliey Avere trying to get aAvay from the Aviiid ; and tlie 
ellect Avas that tlie trunk Avas absolutely ftaltened on the 
v'iiidward side, as not a branch could make its Avay in that 
direction. I me^isured a fine Norfolk Island pine by 
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which wc passed, and found it to be twenty-eight feet 
eight inches in circuinference at five feet from the ground; 
it was broken at top, and separated into two trunks at 
about twenty feet from the ground, but it was a very 
large tree, and carried its tliickness to a great height. 
We passed througli a garden which had been made by 
tlie convict department ; bananas, coffee, citrons, oranges, 
guava, were growing most luxuriantly. We got down to 
the landing place in time to see the boat with our bnggage 
])ull off to the sliip : a great many of the islanders were 
collected to sec us off ; wc took a very affectionate leave 
of tlu'in, and pulled on board, the vessel being underway, 
and she made sail as soon as she had stowed her boats, 
the wind being such as to enable her to steer for the 
North Cape of New Zealand. Cur run to Auckland took 
us nearly live days; wc were standing in to the harbour 
on the morning of October 1, having left Norfolk Island 
on the afternoon of September 26 ; the distance being 
about 600 miles. Our speed was not gi’eat, but it was 
blowing hard from the southward of west, and Ave could 
not lay our course. T was kindly received by the Governor, 
Colonel Gore Browne, and managed, with his assistance, 
to com[)lete all my purchases for the islanders, and get 
them on board early on October 3. I embarked in the 
afternoon, and got on board dry, luckily, for it was bloAV- 
ing very fresh. The ‘ Iris’ had fifty fixthoms of cable out, 
and as soon as the boats were stowed the men turned to 
at the capstan, and after some hard work got the anchor 
on board, and we stood away with the wind on the 
quarter, under double-reefed topsail and courses, the ^hip 
going more than ten knots through the water. We had 
to work to windward the best part of our way to Norfolk 
Island, for the wind very soon began to blow from the 
northward, and we did not get to our anchorage opposite 
the settlement till the morning of the 12th. There was 
a breeze from the westward, but so little swell that we 
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were able to land at tlie jetty. Tlie magistrate eame off 
ill tlie island wlialc boat, bringing sundry presents for tlie 
crew, among which were 1,200 sea fowl eggs, a projiortion 
of 7,000 which had been picked up on Nepean Island that 
morning. On our way to the landing place, some of our 
party went ashore on Nepean Island. The ground was 
found covered with sea fowl ; as soon as the people landed, 
hundreds of birds rose from their nests, and wheeled about 
tlieir heads screaming ; there were four or five distinct 
species, and the ground was covered with young birds of 
all ages and dimensions. The island is composed 
altogether of coral rag, whkih has cither been deposited in 
layers, or caused to assume a laminated structure by the 
foice which has upheaved it and tivisted it into all sorts 
of convolutions. 

As we pulled in for the landing place, we saw several 
whales at play pretty close to the shore. They were not, 
however, the ‘right’ whale, but a kind called the ‘Thrasher.’ 
Tlieir antics wore very amusing : they would first swim 
quietly, keeping their tails out of the water, and giving an 
occasional blow ; then, all of a sudden, one would raise 
his liiis, two large pectoral furs, at least ten feet in length, 
till they nearly met over his back, and would bring them 
down upon the water with a crash which covered 
him with foam, and I almost fancied I could hear the 
blow at a distance of nearly a mile : after that he would 
rear himself out of the water till little but his tail re- 
mained uiideriieatli, and then throw himself backwards 
into the air just like a rope dancer turning a summersault 
backwards. 

When I got on shore, Mr. Nobbs came to me and 
brought with him the return.s of the population which 
I bad asked him to prepare, lie also handed to me 
the result of the debate upon the propositions laid 
before the people by the Bishop of New Zealand. One 
object which Dr. Selwyn pressed upon them was the 
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formation of a Government consisting of a triumvirate 
one of whom was to he appointed by the Government at 
home, one by the Pitcairn coinnunjity, cand the tliirj 
by the Bisliop; another was tlie establishment of a 
Melanesian College. I had left with the islanders some 
written comments upon the Bishop’s scheme, and was 
glad to find that a majority of tlie heads of families had 
voted against it, for it would have been unpleasant 
had I found myself placed at once in o])position to tl](‘ 
majority of my subjects. The fact is, the people havn 
lived so long togetlier, liavc intermarried family with 
family to such an extent, that»they arc nearly all cousins 
or near relations ; and they are in no way iudined to 
admit strangers among them ; naturally enough, they arc 
not in anyway aware of tlieir de(icieiici(\s, or of the amount 
they have to learn to lit them for their new j)ositi{)i]. 
Tlu'ir aj)athy and indiHerence annoyed me at first; I 
thought it indicated an undue development of Tahitiiiii 
blood, and I wished to bring out more of the Pmglisliinaii. 
A little thought, however, a small amount of self-question- 
ing, convinced me that my duty was to allow them to be 
happy VI ihcir own way. We Englishmen are too ii])t 
to insist upon the adoption of our rules and habits in 
everything ; we make up our mind upon matters of 
opinion, upon matters of practice, and having satislied 
ourselves (very often, I must say, aftrn’ a very cursory 
examination) that any given system is best for we 
jump at once to the conclusion that it is best foi' every 
one else, and we insist upon the adoption of it by otlicis, 
without any thought that they may also liave oimiions 
of tlieir own, with wliich they may be unwilling to part. 
My business, however, was not to devise some jierfect 
scheme of government for this small community or laigv 
family, but to give them every help in the shape ol 
advice. I was not, therefore, disposed to jmess changes 
upon them which I might think advisable, nor did Iwijsli 
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thiit others, whether Bishop or laymen, should deal 
^vith tliem according to their views. As regarded tlic 
establishment of a Melanesian College, I had heard 
enough of the conduct of the pupils who had been 
brought up from the South Sea Islands to New Zealand, 
to make me in no way anxious to have tlieni introduced 
among the simple-minded Pitcairn Islanders. 

Having ascertained the views of the peoj)le as regarded 
die projiositions of the Bishop, I went with Mr. Nobbs 
and tlie magistrate carefully over tlic laws which I in- 
tended to propose to the public meeting of inhabitants. 
1 laid drawn these out on my way from New Zealand, 
taking care to make tlic code as simple and as short as 
possible, I based it upon the rules which had been 
found to suit the habits of the people at Pitcairn’s Island, 
repealing, ol course, tho.se which had a purely local 
application, and in.serting a few which bore upon the 
duties they would have to perform in their novel position 
at Norfolk Island. I made a few modifications in my 
draft at the suggestion of Mr. Nobbs and the magistrate, 
and I inserted a law against the introduction of wine or 
s|)irits, analogous to the Maine Liquor Law, as I found 
that a keg of whisky had been jiurchased from an Ameri- 
can whaler, of which many had partaken so fi'eely as to 
be vciy unwell, the captain having, for the interest of 
siihiiety I suppo.se, abstracted half the whisky, and filled 
lip the keg with sea-water. I left untouched the rule 
winch gave the women, as well as the men, a vote in the 
annual election of the Chief Magistrate. I hope, how- 
ever, that this experiment on a small scale, will not 
be assumed as a precedent in fiivour of the claims now 
iinide on the part of our ‘ better halves,’ to have their 
say 111 the government of the country, for I doubt very 
nnich whether, even among the primitive people of 
hoi folk Island, it would be found to ainswer if pmslied at 
all beyond its present limit. I should most certainly not 
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have proposed even this small amount of petticoat 
government, had I not found it already in existence. 

On October 14, I called a meeting of the heads of 
families, at half past nine o’clock. I had sprained my 
leg, and could not walk down to the school ; they, there- 
fore, came to me at the Government House. I was 
struck, on looking round, with the individual dilfereiices 
of feature and expression, which, however, were quite 
comjjatible with a general resemblance. The eilect pro- 
duced on my mind was that they were a really good- 
looking people. 

I pointed out to them that tlie Queen had given me 
power to make laws and regulations for them, but that I 
had also been directed to pay attention to their views and 
wishes ; that in the preparation of the laws which I was 
about to read to them, I had been guided by those under 
which they had hitherto been living ; that I had done 
away with a few which were only a])plicable to the state 
of things at Pitcairn’s Island, and that I had added one 
or two suited to the situation in which they were then 
placed. I read the laws over to tlaan one by one, com- 
menting upon each as I went along, showing how it was 
either an old law difierently worded, or that it was, to a 
certain extent, modified. I explained more particularly 
each of the new laws, so that I lelt sure that they not 
only comprehended the meaning, but tlie motive for its 
introductiim. When I liad read these, I alluded to the 
paper of instructions and advice which 1 had given to the 
Chief Magistrate, and I went over the principal items. I 
pointed out to them that the laws which I had laid down 
would, in the course of a shoi’t time, require additions; 
that the possession of property would lead to questions ns 
to its distribution, mode of transference, rules of succession, 
&c. ; but that it would be (piite time to deal with these 
in a year or two, when tlicy were more settled. Having 
gone into these explanations, 1 asked them whether tliey 
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had any observationf? to make, and whether they were 
willing to abide by the laws they had heard read ; and I 
found that the general feeling was in favour of their 
adoption. They were then decided to be the laws of the 
laiul for the present ; and after giving them some advice as 
to the cultivation of their land, and obtaining their assent to 
the importation of a schoolmaster, an engineer, millwright, 
and smith, a mason and plasterer, a shoemaker, and a 
])louglunan, I administered the usual oath to the magis- 
trates, gave them their commissions, and dismissed the 
assembly. 

I had been asked to act as godfather to a newly-born 
child of the family of Christian; and soon after the 
breaking up of this meeting, I limped slowly down to the 
chapel, being still in pain from my sprain, which was the 
result of an attempt on my part to show the midshipmen 
on board the ‘Iris ’ how to skip with two people holding 
the rope. When a man weighs upwards of thirteen stone, 
he has no business to mttke experiments on the strength 
of his tendons. 

The congregation mot at eleven o’clock, and was a fttll 
one. The Chaplain of the ‘Iris’ read prayers, and Mr. 
Kobbs preached a very foir sermon. After the second 
lesson I went to the font, and named the child after my 
own wife, Caroline Lucy. The people sang the hymns 
very well. II; iving concluded all iny business on the 
island, I was in readiness to leave, and was looking out 
ior the sliip, wlien down came the midshipman, whom I 
liad most uinvisely placed on horseback, and sent over to 
tile cascade to tell Loring that we would embark at the 
^otthanent He was on foot, and came to report that he 
luul lost his way (the road being well marked and nearly 
straight), that he had wandered about in the bush for two 
er three hours, and had lost his horse. I was beginning 
1^*^ got angry, but luckily for the midshipman the ‘ Iris ’ 
^i^^de its appearance, standing in from the north-west- 
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ward. Two boats and the whale boat of the island took 
ns and our baggage off to the ship, and we were glad to 
be on board, for the weather looked threatening. 

Having now bid good-bye to the Norfolk Islanders for 
tlie present, winch, by the way, I did very affectionately 
on the jetty, Mrs. Young giving me a kiss ; I may as well 
give iny impression of their character, which improved 
on acquaintance. 

The opinion I formed at first of their kindness and 
amiability 1 am, on further acquaintance, quite willing 
to confirm, and to attribute it to something better than a 
mere kindliness of disposition ; in firct, to the operation 
of religion on their hearts. Then the apathy and list- 
lessncss, which I was disposed at first to impute to a 
positive disinclination to work, I now believe to be tlic 
result of ignorance, and the absence of sufficient induce- 
ment to labour. Their only object now is to obtain a 
supply of food for themselves and their fiunilics, and 
when their potatoes are hoed, they feel that they liave 
nothing more to do. I asked myself whether, if I had 
all that I could wish for without any efi’ort on my part, 
T should work for the mere love of work; and I was 
obliged to reply that I should not ; and this has hitherto 
been the case with lh(‘se poor ])eo])le. The gift of land 
in fee simple, the obligation of fencing it, the necessity 
of finding the means of purchasing much which they have 
hitherto received gratuitously, Avill give rise to new wants, 
and offer numerous motives for exertion. Mrs. SiNvyn 
spoke highly of the intellectual qualities of the children, 
and I am willing to believe that, with pro])er training, 
much of that which strikes us as faulty in their character 
will disa])pear. They do not comprehend, and cannot 
a])preciate, the motives which induce us to exertion, and 
we judge them by the absence of results, and condemn 
them for their insensibility to the inducements which to 
us are all powerful, but to them of no interest. In m\ 
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letter to the Secretary of State, accompanying the des- 
patches giving the full narrative of my proceedings, I 
said, ‘ The only liglit in which you can look upon these 
])eople is as children, innocent from tlie absence of temp- 
tation, but easily led astray owing to tlieir ignorance.’ 

We had a long run from Norfolk Island to Sydney, 
liaviiig to beat to windward the greatest part of the way. 
On October 23, wo were within about 150 miles of Sydney 
Heads, and the wind which had been fresh in the night 
di(;d away in the morning, and headed us, so that we were 
obliges! to come about with the head to the north-west 
In the afternoon I liap])encd to look out of the port, and 
saw wliat at first I could liardly persuade myself was 
not a line of dills, some five hundred feet high, within half 
a-inih! of us ; it was, in fact, a bank of clouds, but so liard 
and sliarp and well-defined, with such a small amount of 
vmindncss in tluan, that anyone miglit have mistaken tlieiii 
foi’ dills, if ho had not known his whereabouts. Captain 
Loiing, when he saw tliem, took in all the liglit .sails which 
were Hap])ing about with the rolling of the ship, and 
dewed u]i tlie mainsail. We had just had our tea when 
a soiillieily gale liurst uiion us, but, thanks to the precau- 
tions taken, nothing was carried away; sail was gradually 
sliortened to do.se reded fore and main topsail and foi-c- 
sail. I passed an iinpheasant night ; what with the roaring 
of die wind, and the unea.sy motion of the ship, I got but 
hide sleep. When I went on deck in the morning, the 
vessd was forging slowly ahead under a dose reefed main 
I'lpsail, forelopinast stiiysail, and main trysail : the wind 
hlowing furiously, but not much sea up, as the tops of the 
waves wei'c cut off as they ro.se : everything was wet tind 
aiieoni lot table. After breakfast I lay down on a sofa, in 
die altei' cabin with a book. I had not, however, beini 
t leie more than Indf an hour, when I was startled by a 
heinendoiis crash behind me, tind before I could look 
I found myself washed off the sofii, and dashed 
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against the lee side of the cabin, the green sea pouring in 
upon me through the quarter gallery port : after some 
struggling, I got on my legs and scrambled to the door of 
the after cabin. I found the cabin full of water ; “a sea 
Iiad struck the vessel, knocked in three ports on the quarter 
deck and two on the main deck, had carried away the 
cutter, which was in the davits to leeward, and damaged 
the captain’s gig, which was hanging astern. The first 
thing to be done was to get the ports replaced ; while ilic 
carpenter was at work at this the men were baling the 
water out of my cabin, and I managed to get some dry 
clothes, and wrapping myself in some blankets, I lay down 
on my bed to get warm. I liad just got comfortable, and 
was dropping to sleep, when crash came in the new port, 
and my cabin was again filled with water, and myself wet 
to the skin. I got some dry clothes, and went down to 
the ward room till the port was secured, and then had a 
hammock slung, where I slept with my nose pretty close 
to the beams. The wind blew furiously all day, but lulled 
a little towards evening ; but there was a tremendous 
sea running. We wore ship in the afternoon, standing to 
the south-east, and on Sunday morning, the 25th, we wore 
ship again, and stood in for the land, sighting the coast 
about twelve o’ch^ck. . 

I saw to-day, for the first time in my life, the formation 
of a water-spout. I was watching the movement of a large 
one, apparently some ten feet in diameter, when, all of a 
sudden, my attention was directed to a cloud which 
appeared to be sending down a sort of sjnral tail towards 
the sea ; after a little time the sea under the cloud bigaii 
to show evidence of the action of some force, getting a 
whirling motion, and gradually rising to meet the spiral 
from the cloud. In a few minutes the connection was 
complete, and a continuous pillar extended from the sea 
to the cloud, the diameter of wdiich did not seem to ex- 
ceed eighteen inches. These dimensions are, of coiu’h^ 
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mere guesses. The rest of our voyage was pleasant enough, 
and I landed at Sydney on the 27th October. 

Soon after my return to Sydney, I began to work out 
iTiy arrangements for Norfolk Island. The first tiling to 
be done was to obtain a correct survey of the island as it 
e.xisted, with all the buildings, enclosures, roads, &c., and 
to mark on this plan the boundaries of the dillerent allol- 
nients. I happened to have some sappers at Sydney, and 
(Japtain Loring, who was going on a cruise about the end 
of May^, 18.58, undertook to take a coujile of these men, 
with tlieir instruments, baggage, &c. down to tlie island. 
I was very glad to avail myself of such an offer, so I sent 
down the men with full instructions for their guidance, 
and I wrote to thp magistrate to give them every assist- 
ance ill carrying out their work, as, without a jiroper 
survey, it would be veiy difficult to settle the inhabitants 
on their allotments. I had written to England for the 
imrpose of engaging the men whom I proposed to locate, 
ill the island, and I received satisfactory information as to 
(he character of those who would be sent out. This corre- 
s|ioiulence, the oom|)letion of the arrangenient ivith the 
nieii previous to their departure from England, and their 
voyage to Sydney, absorbed the whole of 18.58 and the 
early part of 18.5!). Towards the end of 18.58, Mr. Nobbs 
availed himself of an offer of mine to arrange for the 
training of his son as a gardener, and in December of that 
year the son brought me a letter from his father, giving 
a very satisfactory account of the state of the colony, and 
of the progress ot the survey. The following reply will 
show the nature of the suggestions which I made to the 
idanders, many ot which, ot course, bore no fruit at the 
lime, though they may do so hereafter. 
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To the Rev. G. Nohbs. 

Government House, Sidney, January 10, 1850. 

My dear Sir, — I got your letter of December 1st, and 
was highly gratified at the account you gave of the gene- 
ral state of the colony, the conduct of the sappers, and 
tlie progress tliey had made in the survey of the island. I 
was certain that you would comprehend my motive in 
making each allotment abut or front upon a road, I mean 
|iich roads as are already made ; for these will remain in 
iNgood state for years to come, looking to the small 
amount of traffic upon them. I have no objection to allow 
you to make what use you like of the land in the water- 
mill valley ; you can cultivate it or not, as you please ; 
but you must recollect that tliis will be a matter of privaU; 
arrangement among yourselves, for unless each patch is 
surveyed and granted to some occupant, it will still Ix' 
crown land, and may be taken up by some one, or !)(> 
made part of tlie allotment attached to the mill. I hope 
to be able to pay you a visit this autumn, when I cim 
settle this and other matters. T am sorry to hear that 
some among you are so restless and dissatisfied as to wish 
to return to ritcairn’s Island. You had better warn these 
of the risk they run. While ritcairn was known to be th(' 
residence of the whole community, vess(ds went out of 
their way to visit it, and you were sure to get help from 
every vessel that came near you ; but the case will be 
very different with those wlio separate themselves from tli(‘ 
main body. No one will come near them but a stTay 
whaler, and they will be left without education for their 
children, without the ministrations of the Church, and will 
in fact put themselves wilfully in the way of temptation. 
I cannot think that they have done so ;tfter seeking God’s 
help in prayer, to guide their judgment. 

Your son arrived quite safe, lie is very tall for his 
age. I will willingly accept the charge of him, and I will 
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now tell you how I have arranged for him. He sleeps 
and has his meals at Government House. During the day 
he works in the garden, and I have promised the gardener 
to give him five pounds if he will make your son 
acquainted with all the processes of budding, grafting, &c. 
He goes to work at six in the morning, comes back to 
breakfast at half-past seven, stays till nine, when we have 
prayers, and is employed in the garden from half-past nine 
to four, except for an hour in the middle of the day. I 
liavc told the gardener not to give him hard work, but, as 
idleness and listlessness are rather cliaracteristic of your 
people, to see that he is steadily employc^d always. When 
he is able to earn wages, I sliall of course pay him for his 
labour, and he will then be in a position to purchase any- 
thing he may want. I propose to arrange that he sliould 
attend the mathematical class at the scliool of arts twice a 
W('ek in the evening, so that his education will be carried 
on mentally as well as physically. I also propose that he 
should attend an evening class once a week for religious 

O r!) 

inqi’uction under the curate of the parish of St. James, a 
good and earnest man. 

When your boy comes back to you, I think he will b(3 
qualified to take charge of your garden ; and the most 
profitable use which you can make of some ten or twelve 
acres of your land will be to plant it with oninges. You 
maybe sure that in the course of a few years the demand 
1‘or this fruit in New Zealand will increase very much, and 
vessels will run up to you from Auckland and elsewhere 
to take back a cargo of fruit. It will take sonui ten years 
oi‘ so for the oranges to produce a full crop, but at the 
cud of that time you may reckon u])on a return of thirty 
thousand dozen from ten acres of land. I should recoin- 
uiend otliers to follow your example, as there will be an 
ample demand in Victoria and Tasmania for as many as 
you can grow. The ground must be carefully prepared, 
must be trenched two feet deep, sliould be well manured 

h R 2 
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with animal refuse every fourth or fifth year. The stuff 
from the boiling down of yoin* wliale blubber will answer 
admirably. By the by, I hope that you will be wise 
enough to reserve, not only tlie refuse from the trypots, 
but tlie whole carcase of the whales for manure. Your 
land will pay you twice as well if you add this rich dress- 
ing to that whicli you can get from other sources. Now that 
you are likely to have a regular supply of oil, wool, hides, 
&c. it would be as well tliat you should make some 
arrangement for a vessel to come down to take it from 
you. You might either pay freiglit for it, and send it to 
your agent at Sydney, or sell it to the owner of the vessel; 
perhaps the first plan would be the best ; you could then 
arrange with your agent to charter a vessel for the run to 
Norfolk Island and back, sending such things down to 
you as you miglit Avant. I Iiad an idea of a general store 
being kept by the storekeeper at the settlement, but 1 
have not as yet heard what the views of the Govcrnrneiit 
are as to this scheme. 

I have got Matthew Quintal a ])assage in the ‘ Elk,’ wliirh 
takes this letter, and I also send a box which came to 
me fi'om England some time ago for the use of tlie islanders. 
Quintal came up from Hobart Town ; he Avill probably 
be of use to you in your whaling operations. He has a 
good character, and will, I hope, set to work steadily on 
Ins allotments, ricmeinber me kindly to all the inhabit- 
ants, in whom, you are aAvare, I take a great inU^rest ; and 
with every good wish for your ha[)piness and })r()S])erity, 
Believe me, yours very truly, 

W. i). 


The schoolmaster, a married man, arrived early in 
1859, and with him some of the mechanics whom I wished 
to send to Norfolk Island for the .purpose of acting as 
instructors to the people. Some of them, however, were 
not willing to complete their engagements, and I did not 
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like tlie clmracter of others ; so I was in no way sorry to 
reduce the niuuber. I entered into engagements with 
two, one of whom yfas a mason and plasterer ; and Iiaviim 
talked matters over witli Mr. Kossiter, the storekeeper 
and schoohnastei’, and exp]aine<l my views as clearly 
as I could to a man who was going to occupy a some- 
whiit aiiomalous^ position, I Bhi])p('d the jrarty off in a 
.schooner, promising to follow them as soon as possible, 
'fids I was able to do on J une 1 G, 18.59, as Captain Vernon 
gave me a passage on board IT. M. steamer ‘ Cordelia.’ 
We \v(!re outside Sydney Heads by three o’clock on the 
18th, but we did not make tlie island till the moi'ning of 
the 1th. We weie able to land at the settlement, but 
found that most of the inhabitants had gone over to the 
other side of the island to look alter the shipment of ‘ their 
oil ’ on board the schooner wliich had brought Mr. Rossiler 
and the mechanics. 

The tei'in ‘ their oil ’ rerpiires some explanation. Last 
year a lew men, joining their small capital, had purchased 
from an American whaler, which, being full, was about 
lo ivtiini home, boats and gear, and had gone to work 
eiuagetically at ‘bay whaling,’ that is, they attacked such 
whales as came near the land, which, during certain 
seasons, it is their habit to do. They had been very 
successful, having got upwards of ten tons of oil ; this is 
the oil they were engaged in shipping. This successful 
comineneement of enterinise had stimulated the commu- 
nity into exertion. A company was formed, to which each 
family had contributed a share, or a portion of a .share, 
mid with the proceeds they had purchased more boats 
<nul gear, and were looking I'orward to commence the 
reason with tour boats fully equipjied. Mr. Nobbs told 
me that the men were most active and daring in the boats ; 
they <ill partake so much ot tlieir South Sea nature as to 
swim like fish. I did not wish to say anylhing to dani]) 
t a h aiitici])ations of success, or I might have told them 
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that the very success of the last year would diralnisli 
the returns of the present ; that whales would not frequent 
shores where they were chased and tormented. I thought 
it better to leave them to arrive at this by their own ex- 
perience. I have always found that o?ie failure is more 
instructive than a dozen successes, and than any amount 
of teacliing. The result of success is so satisfactory that 
few trouble tliemselves to investigate the causes which led 
to it ; and tlie memory lets slip the teaching, unless this 
be so specially interesting as to attract notice ; while the 
failure is sure to set the mind of the most indifferent 
to work. 

My time on the island was s})cnt in arranging a variety 
of details, and settling disputes between individuals as to 
rights of property in land or houses. I found that a spirit 
of speculation had entered into the minds of several, and 
that the most fanciful bargains had been made. One man 
had sold land in Pitcairn’s Island, which of course did not 
in any way belong to him, to his aunt, who had gone back 
there, and who gave him in exchange tlie house slie l)a{l 
been permitted to occupy, but to wliich her departure had 
vacated even the small shadow of a claim created by 
occupancy ; another, who had gone back to Pitcairn, had 
sold liis chance of an allotment on Norfolk Island for four 
pounds. A variety of these traffickings were brought 
before me, and I had to explain to the bargainers their real 
position, and to work into harmony a mass of conffictiiig 
interests. This I managed to do without causing much 
dissatisfaction ; the articles exchanged were of such sliglit 
real, or even nominal, value, that a system of give and 
take soon terminated all questions as regarded occupation ; 
more especially as I contented myself generally with a re- 
commendation to the parties, after I had explained their 
position to them, to go away and settle the matter among 
themselves. I had a more awkward business to arrange 
with Mr. Nobbs and the magistrate. They, it appeared, 
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had, upon the application of some of the people, engaged 
^vith the master of a schooner to take thirty passengers 
back to Pitcairn at the rate of 10/. per head. When, 
however, these were asked to go on board, their hearts 
tailed tliern ; the idea of separation from their relations 
mid friends overpowered them ; they began to ciy, and 
eventually refused to leave the island. The captain 
claimed compensation for a loss of time, demurrage, and 
wliat not, and he imposed upon the simplicity of ^fobbs 
and Young, inducing them, in. default of money, to give 
liim a bill upon a merchant in Sydney for 300/. ! ! this 
lining tlie full amount which he was to have received, had 
he landed the people at Pitcairn. 

I ])ointed out to the two tliat they liad no right to draw 
bills of the kind ; that even supposing them to have the 
power to draw iqion the funds of the community, they had 
in this case e.viieudcd it in a way which would have 
proved most injurious to it. I then subjected them to a 
close cr’oss-e.xaminalion, in order to elicit alt the facts 
wliich would enable me to deal with the case when the 
bill was pix'sented for payment, and I found that in reality 
they hud been weaker than I supposed ; for the delay 
had been nothing, and the labour in preparing berths, &c. 
had been done by the peo|)lc themselves, who had actually 
taken the material on board, with which the captain had 
sailed away. The bill, I may remark, was presented some 
tiiiu! after my return to Sydney, and was at once dis- 
honoured. 

Having settled these and a variety of other petty 
matters, I had to consider questions arising out of the 
peenliar po.sition of the people, and their wish to remain 
i's much as jiossible isolated ; to define the rules of 
(succession to property ; and to scheme out such a simple 
system of registering all dealings in land, of forms for 
tiansler, for mortgage, &c. as would be easily compre- 
hended, and applied without the interference of anyone but 
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the registrar. In tliis I was very much aided by having 
before me a scheme sketched out by the Kegistrar of New 
Zealand, the principle of which I adopted. Starting, as I 
did, ah initio^ tlie Government grant being the only title 
in existence, nothing was simpler than to arrange for the 
registration of all dealings in land, and to provide forms 
for tlie record of sucli dealings ; but to secure the isolation 
of the community was a more difficult matter, for it in- 
volved the resignation of the right of each individual to do 
as he liked with liis own. • However, it was in some inoa- 
sure provided for by giving to the community a riglR of 
pre-emption, should any man wish to dispose of his 
property. 

I had a long conversation will) Mr. Eossiter respecting 
his position as sclioolmaster and as storekeeper. I was 
able to give him pretty definite instructions as to liis 
duties in the latter capacity, but I was obliged to trust a 
good deal to his good sense and discixdaon in regard lo 
the former. I could only speak generally of the character 
of the instruction to be given, and of the mode of giving 
it; recommending him to keep on the best possible terms 
with the difiereiit families, and ])articularly with Mr. 
Nobbs, who miglE, perhaps, fe(d a little s(jre at having 
the chai’ge of the education of the children taken out of 
his hands. 

On the 29th the weather looked so threatening tliat I 
decided to finish my woik and embark, for, should a gale 
occur, I might be detained a week or ten days before tlie 
‘ Cordelia ’ vxmU work up to the ishmd again. I there- 
fore took co])ies of all that I was about to leave on record ; 
and then went down, at twelve o’clock, to a general meet- 
ing of tlie inhabitants. I first gave a severe repriiiiand 
to those who were conteiu] dating a return to Pitcairn, 
pointing out to them that they were, in so doing, losing 
sight of tlicir duty to their children, and looking solely 
to themsedves. [ warned them that I should attach h 
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condition to tlie issue of grants of land which would pre- 
vent any sale or alienation of them for a couple of years. 
I then explained to the meeting all tliat I proposed to do. 
I read the instructions to the storekeeper, the directions 
as to meteorological observations, and the arrangements 
for tlie scliool. I tlien ex])lained, as well as 1 could, tlie 
memorandum I had drawn up for the registration of 
titles, rules of transfer of property, &c. ; and [)ut it to the 
people whether I should act upon this, and have a law 
drawn up in a(‘cordance with the principles therein 
stated ? This was acceded to, and carried into eflect as 
soon as I got back to Sydney. I then gave the store- 
keeper instructions to pay Mr. Nobbs 50/. per annum in 
four equal quarterly payments, and having comjdeted all 
luy business, and consoled two asthmatic old ladies by 
^^i\iug to each a couple of bottles of brandy, I took an 
aHectionate farewell of the whole community, and pulled 
oir to the ‘ Cordelia,’ which was lying at anchor about a 
(‘()U[)le of miles from tlie settlement. It was blowing 
lull'd, and we had some difficulty in getting on board, as 
botli wind and tide wei'e against us. However, we 
luaiiaged this after a heavy pull ; and having lifted the 
screw and weiglied anchor, we started at the rate of 
eleven knots, witli two reefs in the topsails and to|)gallant 
sails. The breeze did not last more than three hours, 
mid we had baflling winds afterwards, so tliat we did not 
get to Sydney till July 8. 

I can say nothing very definite as to the success of tlie 
expel iinent with the ritcairii Islanders. I have had 
letters from various jiersons, each complaining of some 
]):iiticular grievance, but I have generally ascertained 
that these neutralised each other, A. (‘.omplaining of B. 
and B. of A. I have heard also that some of the inhabit- 
ants have succumbed to the temptations to which they 
have been subjected under their altered condition, but 
this was no more than might have been expected. No 
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possible training can eradicate from man the hereditary 
taint of his race ; but I believe, or I may rather say, I 
know, tliat tlie community on Norfolk Island exhibits less 
evidence of this than any other with which I have ever 
been tlirown in connection ; and I hope that crimes of 
any magnitude are as yet unknown in this little" dot of an 
island in the midst of the Pacific. 
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CIIAPTEli XIII. 


SITPPLY of horses for INDIA— trip TO THE BLUE MOUNTAINS— VALLEY OF 
the HAWKESHURY— WINDSOR— waterfalls— GOYETT’s leap— CHINESE 

IMMIORANTS— QUAINT EPITAPHS— APPLICATION FROM LORD CANNING 
fur troops for INDIA- OPENING OF RAILWAY TO CAMPBELLTOWN— 
TRIHE OF hairless ABORIGINES —SEPARATION OF COLONIES FROM THE 
MOTHER COUNTRY— FEELING OF THE COLONISTS OP NEW SOUTH WALES 
— lecture on CHURCH SYSTEM — CORRESPONDENCE WITH FATHER THERRY 
—EMIGRATION TO NEW CALEDONIA— GEOLOGICAL FORMATION OF EAST 
AND WEST COASTS ELECTORAL SYSTEM — JOURNEY TO WOLLONGONG — COAL 
MINE AT BELLAMBI — PARASITE FIGS— JOURNEY TO KIAMA AND 8HOAL- 
HA\EN — BLOW-HOLE — RUSH TO A NEW GOLD FIELD — LIGNITE IN NEW 
ZKiLAND. 


To Sir Roderick Murchieon. 

Sydney, November 6, 1857. 

My Sir Eodrrick, — Many tlianks for the copy of 
your address to tlic Geograpliical Society, and for tlie 
liiiit gi\'cn to tlie Secretary. ‘ Out of sight, out of mind,’ 
is a proverb of general ajiplication, and unless secretaries 
arc reminded of one’s existence, they are apt to bury one 
williout asking questions. I send you some more photo- 
^raplis of the fossil skull of the Zygomaturus, which we 
liave lately obtained, witli a description by Dr. Macdonald 
of tlie ‘ Herald,’ more teclmieally correct, I imagine, than 
tluit which I furnished in my last. I have just returned 
li oin Norfolk Island, where I have been looking after the 
iiuportation of ritcairn Islanders. I will not bother you 
^vith any account of them, as I have sent an abstract of 
illy journal to the Secretary of State, which will, I dare 
^ay, be published with the other papers connected with 
die transfer of these people. I may just say that they are 
"dimple, kind-hearted, and affectionate, without any of the 
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vires of civiliMitioii as yet. They are, however, ignorant 
and, from their very kindness of lieart and simplicity 
very easily led : they liave not the means of testing the 
eorrecliiess of statements made, or of advice given. I 
should like to strengthen their intellects without damaging 
their ])rimitive simplicity; but this, I suppose, is an 
impossibility ; the tree of knowledge produces both good 
and evil fruit. Norfolk Island, as Captain Denham has 
shown me, is one of a group of tliree islands, elevalod 
upon a plateau upon which the depth of water is pretty 
uniformly twenty-eight fathoms. The bank or plateau b 
about thirty miles long and twelve miles broad, and the 
main island rises from this to a height of about 1,100 feet. 
This, or Norfolk Island, is composed of a basaltic rock 
easily decomposed ; while the smallest of the islands, which 
is not more than fifty feet above the sea, and rises out of 
about nine fathoms of water, is com])osed of a sort of 
coral rag, that is, of thin layers of indurated (‘oralline sand, 
cuiiously twisted and contorted by the force which has 
U[)lifted them. I went down fi'om Norfolk Island to 
Auckland, on the east coast of New Zealand. The town 
stands in llie midst of a series of small conical hills, said to 
be the crater of extinct volcanoes ; I had not, however, time 
to visit any of them. The aspect of the east coast of New 
Zealand, as low as Auckland, is bare and poverty-stricken; 
about Auckland, however, the soil seems to be good; the 
farms were in good order, fences and buildings well kept. 
There is not much country in rear to maintain the town, 
so that Auckland will never rise to much importance. I 
think the expei’iment of tlie ‘Federal system,’ which has 
been tried in New Zealand, is a most complete failure. 

Yours very truly, ■ 

W. D. 
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To Colonel Harness, R.E. 

Government House, Sydney, January 12, 1858. 

My ilefif Harness, — As I Iiave a few minutes to spare, 
1 will send you my congratulations by return of [»ost- You 
liavc muclf to do, I suppose. I cannot think that the 
Government at home will let slip this opportunity of 
rcoiganisiug the Indian establishment, and heads like 
yours would be most useful in .such work. There is 
iwideiUly much to be done ; but how ? I will not commit 
myself to an opinion upon a subject with which I have 
but a slight acquaintance. Upon one m:itter, however, 
which has been brought specially under my notice, I may 
sjK ak to you, and that is, the supply of houses for the 

cavalry and artillery. I was told by Colonel E , 

who was scut down to [lurchiise horses, that the haras, 
or bi-oeding establishments in India, could not turn out 
horses at less than 1 ,000 liuirces, or 1 00/. each. This, look- 
ijig to tho])ti<..c ofhdxuii in India, struck me as enormous j 
aiul must indicate mismanagement. Uiit if the cost be ,so 
gi'eat, il it be impossible to breed houses at a lower rate 
it would be evidently desirable that an establishment 
sliouM be formed here, from whence any number of 
liorscs could, in the course of a few years, bo furnished; 
hill in creating such an establisinnent, it should be borne 
III mind that, in order to woi k it properly, the demand 
should be regular. The .simplest mode would be to csti- 
nmte the wear and tear of cavalry and artillery horses, 
i-iiy either at so much per cent., or so many himdrials or 
hiousands per annum, and to iirovide for the purchase of 
ihut miinbei' regulaily. You would then find that the 
"WiiLTs of horse-stock, looking to this as a regular demand, 
Would breed for the Indian market. The competition 
‘"'long them would increase, and the price of horses would 
yadually decline ; wherea.s, if the Government conies in, 
it has done just now, for an immediate supply of twelve 
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or fourteen Imndrea horses, the tendeney is, of eourse, to 
run up the price ; and a horse which, under ordinary 
circumstances, could be purchased for 20/. would fetch 30/. 
or 40/. I have no hesitation in expressing an opinion 
that horses might be bought as four year olds, fit for 
Indian work, at from 20/. to 25/. I do not mehn now, but 
ill the course of a year or so, if a regular establi.slnnent 
were formed : the freight, too, might be reduced in the 
proper season to from 20/. to 2.5/. and I should say tliat 
horses might be landed in Calcutta, including all cliaiges, 
at from 00/. to 05/. My own idea is, tliat the Govern- 
ment ought to be able to breed horses in India for half 
this sum. I am by no means certain that it would not 
be as well to attacli a breeding establisliment to every 
cavahy regiment; there arc certain cavalry rpunters, and 
a small establishment under the charge of the officer in 
command, would supply annually the wear and tear of a 
single regiment. This would be a cheaper plan than by 
e.xtensive breeding establislnnents, for the care of which 
a largo and expensive staff would be required. I am, how- 
ever, now doing what I declaimed against, in the fir>l 
part of my letter; I am discussing a sidijcct without 

having sufficient information. 

Write to me regularly if you can, and let me know 
what your position is. I shall watch with great intcRNt 

the turn that affairs take in India. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

W. Denisox. 


To Mrs. Denison. 

Windsor, March 4, W.')S. 

My dearest Mother,— I am sitting with my two-girk, 
on a very hot evening, in the best inn, though that is h 
bad one, of the town of Windsor, a village, as it wou a 
be called in England, inhabited by about 1,600 peopo 

I had long promised the girls that they should acconipan) 
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on my next trip, and having about a fortniglit to 
j.parc before tlic meeting of the Legislature, I started 
yesterday from Sydney, and came on here after a ride of 
about twenty miles. 

Windsor is situated on the bank of the Hawkesbury, 
not very many feet above the flood level ; it has more 
tluiu once been turned into an island, and you may 
imagine from this that it looks over an extensive level 
valley ; this, .during flood time, resembles a sea. It is at 
least four miles wide, and many more long. The fii’st 
view of the valley was very striking, for the whole width 
and length of it bursts upon one at once, and the west 
side is closed in by the range of the Blue Mountains, 
which, though not actually above 4,000 feet high, have 
a lofty effect, as they appear to rise abruptly from the 
kvd plain. To*day, the girls, being tired, amused them- 
selves as best they could, sketching the line of mountains 
Ijum the town, while I rode round the valley, paying 
visits to several of the people. To-morrow we ride 
about twenty-five miles to the house of a Mr. Cox, where 

stay for a cou])le of days, after which we plunge into 
tli(i recesses of the Blue Mountains for the purjiose of 
visiting two waterfalls. These, 1 am afraid, will have 
very little water in them ; but the scenery about them is 
very fine. 

Midvh 21. — We went, as I have said, on the r3th to 
Mr. Cox’s house at Fern Hill, and there we stayed foi' 
two days. Mr. Cox gave us some very good wine of his 
own inanufactiire. We started on the following Monday, 
iind rode up Lajistone Hill, the ascent of the Blue Moun- 
tains, and slept at an indifTerent inn, after having liddeu 
:iboiit twenty-six miles. The next day we set out 
early, rode to the Weatherboard Inn, and having tlieia^ 
get rid of the girls’ habits, and packed up a bottle of 
elarct, and some two or three of soda water, with some 
sandwiches, we walked off towards the lulls. The path 
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led through boggy ground ; the weather was very hot^ 
and the distance about two miles ; so you may imagine 
that when we got to the falls, we were more ready to 
find a shady place and to get something to drink, than 
to do what we liad intended, and that was to poke about 
to find a good point of view to sketch tlie falls^ 

M made a very fair sketcli of the up])er part of the 

fall, but it is impossible to give an idea in outline only of 
the effect of looking down into a valley from 500 to 
1,000 feet below you. 

The next morning Ave rode on to an inn called Black- 
heath, the road running on a sort of saddle between two 
deep gorges or crevices in the coal strata, tlie drainage 
from this saddle forming falls to the right or the left 
whenever there is a body of water sufficient to form a 
rivulet. These crevices are upAvards of a thousand feet 
deep, and liave vertical sides lour or five Inmdred feet in 
height. We stopped to lunch at the inn at Blackheadi 
before starting for the other fall, ‘ Govett’s Leaj),’ so (‘ailed, 

I believe, fnmi a convict avIio is said to l)ave jumpixl (wer 
it. After lunclieon av(? set out, the Aveather looking 
rather ominous, and before Ave got half Avay, doAvn (\ame 
a thunderstorm with hail and rain ; and we had to skelter 
ourselves under the tiaink of a fallen tree. I Avish I cinild 
give you a sketch of our position, coAvei'ing beiioatk a 
huge log. We Avere tolei’ably sheltered from the rain, 
but in a little time Ave found thatAve had placed ourselves 
in a Avater-course, and avc were fairly Avashed out from 
our shelter and c()mpelled to Avalk home in the midst el 
the storm, getting wet to the skin. The next meriiing. 
though there was a driz/ding rain, Ave rode doAvn to llie 
falls. We could not see tlnmi to advantage, as the valley 
Avas shadoAved in mist, but avc caught wonderful glinijine'^ 
of the outline of tlie valhiy, and of distant hills when the 
Avind occasionally sAvept away the mist. The next da) 
Ave rode in to renrith, about tAventy miles, and on Satui- 
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day we got home, much to my pleasure. We met on 
our last day’s journey from renrith nearly three hundred 
Chinese. These people are flocking into the country by 
thousands. They arc the English of the East ; wherever 
there is an opening for industry, wherev'er a prospect of 
gain, ther^ does John Chinaman resort. "W^hen we met 
this detachment, the mam body had camped for break- 
fast. They had each unpacked the baskets swung at the 
end of a long bamboo, under the load of which they 
moved at a steady trot, and had taken out tea-cups and 
plates made of earthenware, not tin pannikins such as 
Enghshmcn would hav'e used, and were .sitting down to a 
comfortable breakfast, with an appearance of order and 
method, which indicated tlie presence of a chief having 
some authority ; and I believe that they have a sort of 
mandarin or magistrate over them, but how appointed I 
know not. 

Below arc two epitaphs which the girls copied in the • 
churchyard at Windsor. The first runs thus : 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OP 

JOHN CUriTT, 

DIED, AGED 38 YEAR Hi. 


Weep not for mo, my babies dear, 

I am not dead, but sleepin}jf here. 

It was God’s will for us to part 
And left my dear wife with an nkmff heart. 
He was a father dear and a Iiusband kind, 
Till wretched drink distressed his mind, 

Left mo in grief for to regret 

While I am on earth, you I never can forget. 

View this stone, my brothers dear. 

And think of me, and shed a tear : 

I was cut off in all my bloom. 

And left my dear friends to regret my doom. 


The only possible way of making head or tail of this is, 
to suppose the dead husband speaking first, tlien liis living 


wife, and then he 


Even with that explanation. 
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it is not too clear, especially as there were no stops, and 
the capital letters were in all sorts of wrong places. 
Here is another, which seems to belong to the same 
family. It is very short, which is its great merit : — 

JAMES CUPITT, 

DIED AUGUST 1852 , AGED 13 . 


Oh, you youth, lake warning by me, 

Being too venttersofne was the death of me. 

Your affectionate Son, 

W.D. * 


To the Right Uonourable 77. Labouchere. 

Sydney, April 5, 1858. 

My dear Sir, — I got by the last mail your despatch 
containing instructions to send the 77th Kegiment to 
China, and proceeded at once to make arrangements for 
the reduction of our military establishment, so as to bring 
it within tlie coTn{)etence of the reduced force which the 
General would be able to appropriate to this colony. 
Two days ago, howevei', the ‘ Megiera ’ came in troni 
India, bringing me a despaU'h from the Governor-Geneial, 
dated January 30, recpiesting me to forward by that 
vessel, and by other transports, such troops as I might be 
able to spare, and specifying pai'ticularly the 77th, or a 
regiment of infantry, and a company of artillery. 

Lord Canning’s private letter to me Avas a commentary 
on the despatch, and gave me detailed explanations ui 
the difficulty in which the Government of India was placed 
from the want of troops. Under these circuinstances, 
I have thought myself justified in advising the General 
to alter the destination of the 77th Kegiment from Hong 
Kong to Calcutta, and I have also placed the company of 
artillery stationed at Sydney at his disposal. I propose 
to appeal to the Legislature to provide the necessary 
number of horses for the battery, together with the harness, 
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which, Lord Canning says, is not to be got in Calcutta ; 
and before I send this letter I shall, I hope, be able to give 
you an account of the success of my application. I pro- 
pose also to confer with the General, for the purpose of 
seeing whether, in case of necessity, another regiment 
might not' be sent on to India. I trust that you will not 
think that I have exercised undue influence over General 
Macarthur as regards the change of destination of the 77th 
Regiment ; but I felt justified in acting as I have done by 
the tone of Lord Canning’s letter. 

I cannot give you any information of a definite charac- 
ter as to the prospects of my present Ministry. The 
Legislature met on the 23rd ; I read my speech on the 
24th, which elicited no debate, though it touched upon 
several subjects of a very debateable character. The 
struggle will probably take place on the new electoral 
bill, which, professing to base itself upon population, will, 
give, if it be carried, a marked preponderance to the 
representation of the towns. 

I have had to resist an attempt to swamp the Upper 
House, by an addition of fifteen, or about 30 per cent, to tlie 
number of members, Mr. Cowper proposed it to me on the 
ground, first, of the difficulty of procuring a quorum, and 
second (which ought to have come first) of the o])position 
experienced by the Government. I made no objection to 
tlie introduction of members sufficient to fill up the va- 
cancies caused by death or resignation ; but I objected 
altogetlier to the principle of putting in members for the 
purpose of giving the Ministry of the day a majority. He 
at first disposed to insist, but seeing that I was in 
earnest in my opposition, he contented himself with filling 
up vacancies to restore the House to its original number of 
forty-five ; and I consented to the introduction of two 
others on special grounds. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 


F F 2 
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To Earl Canning, 

April 6, 1858. 

My dear Lord, — The ‘ Megrera’ came in on the 3rc1, 
bringing your public and private letters to me on the 
subject of the reinforcements required in India. You will 
see by the letter I wrote to you by the last mail, the 
steps which I have taken in anticipation of your wants ; 
the only modifications I shall now make in the expres- 
sions contained in that letter are that I shall express a 
doubt as to the two regiments which I then said we might 
spare. I have, however, written to General Macarthur 
and to Sir Henry Barklyon the subject, and will strive to 
make such arrangements as may enable the General to 
send the 40th forward to India, should your necessities 
require such a reinforcement. The ‘Megmra’ will sail 
with the 77 th as soon as the necessary arrangements can 
be comjdcted ; transports will follow with tlie company 
of artillery ; horses and harness sufficient to enalde you to 
bring the battery into action immediately on landing will 
be sent in the transports ; these latter, horses and harnes.s, 
I mean, will, I hope, be made a present to you by the 
Government of New South Wales. The Legislature is 
now sitting, and as both Houses, in tlie reply to my opeir 
ing speech, expressed themselves as ready to assist you in 
any way, I have little doubt but that they will agree to 
pay for the horses. I felt sure, when I first brought the 
subject of sending troops to India under the consideration 
of the General, that although the Sepoys, as a body, would 
never stand before English troops, yet such a thorough 
disruption of all the ties connecting the two nations could 
hardly be got over in a few months. The wound is- too 
severe to admit of healing, as the surgeons say, by the first 
intention ; it will fester and gangrene, and will require caus- 
tic and the actual cautery before emollients can be used 
with safety ; and you will require to have such a force at 
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your disposal as will enable you to master your patient, 
whatever his struggles may be. This force must be prin- 
cipally composed of British troops, and of these, looking 
to the necessities of other parts of the Empire, you have 
probably as many as can be spared. Might it not be pos- 
sible to exchange native regiments with Englisli in colonies 
where the temperature would be warm enough for the 
Sepoy, siicli as the Mauritius and the Cape ? It would not 
answer, of course, to allow the Sepoys to be the only force 
in die colony, but they might, if properly lyfficered, form 
by far tlie largest proportion of the force either here or at 
die Cape or the Mauritius. Might it not be as well to 
take advantage of the peculiar state of destitution of the 
Kafir tribes, and to enroll a dozen regiments of men 
pliyslcally far su])erior to tlie natives of India, whose 
syiii})athies, though not jierhaps with the English, would 
never be enlisted on behalf of the Hindoo or Midiometan? 

A large army you must liave ; the backbone of this must, 
of course, be English, but the limbs, the w’-orking members, 
may be recruited from many nations, the more numerous 
die divisions the better ; no one element should be strong 
enough to contend with the British portion of the body. I 
suppose you could not hold India without an effective force 
of 150,000 men : of these GO, 000 might be British, 10,000 
Africans, and the remaining 80,000 might be Hindoos, 
Sikhs, Ghoorkas, &c. I feel, however, that I am trespass- 
ing upon your time in thrusting the opinions of an irre- 
ponsible man upon you, so I will now refer to the closing 
paragraph of your letter, where you ask me to give an 
ojiinion as to the advantages or disadvantages of a depot 
in Australia for the jnirchase of horses for the Indian 
service, and the best locality for it. The simplest and 
<’lu'apest system would be the employment of a single 
officer to inspect and scdect horses : he might be empowei cd 
to rent ground in tlie vicinity of Sydney where the horses, 
wlien purchased, might be kept until a vessel could be 
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chartered for their conveyance to India. This officer 
would not require an expensive staff ; he would purchase 
the horses about the time of year when the passage by 
Torres Straits is open, and when freight is' easily procurable. 
The average price would not exceed 25/. per horse ; but 
this would depend, of course, upon the number ‘required : 
if from 1,500 to 2,000 were wanted, the price would rise 
for a year or two, but in the course of a few years, if the 
demand was regular and constant, the settlers would breed 
up to it, and I have no doubt that the price per horse 
would not exceed 20/. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

W. D. 

To Earl Canning. 

Sydney, April, 1858. 

My d(^ir Lord, — I enclose herewith the address of the 
Legislative Assembly on the subject of the departure of 
the company of Artillery, and my reply. I find that this 
sharp answer has given great offence ; that is, the Assem- 
bly feels annoyed at being told the truth, and is prepared 
to evince its willingness to afford assistance by voting 
money, by sending men, &c. If, then, you wish to have a 
battery, fully horsed and equipped, pray let me know in a 
despatcli which I can lay before the Assembly, and I think 
I might guarantee that the a])plication would be successful. 
My only reason for acceding to the request of the Assem- 
bly, and detaining the artillery, was the fact that the com- 
pany having been sent out on the application of this 
Government, and the cost of its passage to the colony, as 
well as its maintenance here, having been defrayed from 
the Colonial Treasury, it had, to a certain extent, the 
appearance of a local corps. I shall write, however, to 
the Secretary of State, pointing out the inconveniences 
which must attach to these paltry attempts to save a few 
hundreds, as removing the military employed in the 
colonies from the control of the Secretary for War and the 
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Commander-in-Chief. I trust that the ‘ Mega^ra’ will have 
a good passage, and that the reinforcement will be of use to 
you. I am afraid that I cannot venture to hope that its 
services will not be required. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

^ W. D. 

To Sir Roderick Murchison, 

Sydney, May 3, 1858. 

My dear Sir Eoderick,— I am very glad to hear that 
tlie photographs of the ‘ Diprotodon ’ and his friend have 
been appreciated ; wc have since forwarded casts of all 
tlie remains of these animals. 

The Norfolk Island experiment will be a curious one. 
From the ])cculiar position of the island, many of the 
disturbing influences which act upon society generally 
will be kept at a distance, or at all events be so diluted 
and modilied as to produce less injurious effects; but then 
we shall lack the stimulus to activity of mind and body 
^vllich competition gives, and we have to work with an 
indillerent national tool : the Tahitian element prevails to 
too large an extent. 

1 have read the account of the Australian dinner. I 
Cjuite agree with you in the opinion that allusion should 
iK^t be made to ‘ sei)aratiou ’ as a matter either of neces- 
sity or even probability ; but the jxditical economists, now 
that the old colonial theory has been exploded, seem to 
think that colonies are useless encumbrances. I consider 
this to be a false and a mischievous theory. I believe that, 
iiide])endent of the moral effect produced on the world at 
laig(i by the extension of our colonial empire, there are 
direct tangible benefits arising out of the relation between 
rnlonies and the mother country common to both parties : 
the benefit is not one-sided, it does not appertain to the 
rolony only. For instance : the colony is dragged into a 
«tate of warfare with all the enemies of the mother coun- 

; Its trade is injured, it incurs loss : on the other hand. 
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it is protected against oppression and insult by its connec- 
tion ; — there is a positive benefit. The mother country, 
in time of war, has, in every part of the world, friendly 
ports to retire to, or draw stores from, instead of having 
either open enemies or jealous neutrals to deal with there 
is its advantage, and a great one. It has to stand-up for its 
children should they quarrel with their neighbours ; — this 
is the disadvantage ; but it is, practically, a very trifling one. 

The rainy weather last year tempted a tribe or family of 
natives from the west side of the continent to push east- 
ward. They came across in nine months, and arc said to be 
without any hair : the Commissioner of Crown Lands, who 
saw one of them, reported him to be absolutely without 
hair. It is said to be a practice with the natives, when 
the vermin get troublesome, to singe themselves, but the 
Commissioner was cognisant of this practice, and affirmed 
that the man had not been singed, but had merely a little 
down instead of hair. I had a letter some time ago from 
an American, asking me to furnish him with specimens 
of the hair, or, as he termed it, the ‘ Tile,' of the different 
tribes of natives, as he was working out a theory as to 
the action of race upon the (diaracter of the hair. How 
would he class those who had no hair? among the 
pachydermata? Yours very truly, 

W. D. 

To Lord Stanley. 

Sydney, July 9, 1858. 

My dear Tjord, — I send by the present mail a reply to 
your confidential despatch on the subject ctf the appoint- 
ment of a Lieutenant-Governor. Some of my present 
Ministers are in favour of the appointment of a colonist, 
but most of those whom I have consulted object to this, 
and even t|/ose who express themselves as favourable to 
such an appointment can only name two persons whom 
they consider fitted for it, of whom one is ineligible as 
being a member of the Legislature, and the other as being 
absent from the colony. 
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Some time ago I asked Mr. Labouchere to give me an 
idea of the Colonial policy of the Government : I mean 
tlieir feeling in respect to the question of the separation of 
the colonies from the mother country. I myself am 
decidedly opposed to the adoption of any measure which 
would tertd to promote separation. I am convinced that it 
would be most injurious botli to the colonies and the 
iiiother country ; but I cannot help thinking that there is 
a tendency towards the disruption of the Jink which binds 
the two together among politicians in England, especially 
among the so called political economists who measure 
everything by a money standard, witli whom profit is 
everything, and moral ties mere pack-thread. I am con- 
vinced that in this colony there is a strong feeling against 
separation, not merely on account of the loss it might 
oecasion, but because it would break through old habits, 
and ignore that feeling which prompts everyone to say, 
wlien he is going to England, that he is going home, 

I have the honour to be, your Lordship’s most obedient 
servant, W. D. 

About the end of June this year I gave a lecture to 
tlu' Young Men’s Christian Association. A few days 
after this lecture was delivered, I received a letter fj*om 
Father Therry, a Eonian Catholic priest, a zealous and 
kind-hearted man, who took me to task for having dealt 
unfairly by the Koman Catholic Church. My reply here 
given will show that I did not plead guilty to this charge, 
and that my wish was to induce all to join together to 
promote harmony and kindly feeling towards each other. 

To the Rev. Mr, Therry. 

Government House, July 12, 1858, 

My dear Fatlier Therry, — 1 am sorry that there is any- 
thing in my lecture to which you object. I really think 
that, on reading it a second time, you will perceive that the 
CImrch of Eome only canu^ in for her shai'e of the blame 
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which, in my opinion, attaclies to every section of the 
Christian Church, of having fallen far sliort in her 
of the example set it by the early Church. You yourself, 
whatever you may allege of the doctrine of the Church 
of Eome (of which, by the way, I have said nothing in my 
lecture) will hardly maintain that the different i:ongrega- 
tions, either in this colony or elsewhere, exhibit in their 
conduct any similarity to the picture which I have drawn 
of the early Church. 

I return you the ‘ Sixty Eeasons in Favour of the old 
Eeligion.’ The only part I cordially approve of is the 
Hymn for Children on the cover: this breathes a truly 
catholic and loving spirit, a s})irit which it is my earnest 
wish and prayer should animate us all in our relation to 
God and our brethren. Thinking thus, I will not enter 
upon the matters in dispute between our Churches, but 
will pray you to believe that my faith is founded upon 
conviction, and that it is my earnest hope that we may 
neither of us be found wanting in tlm great day when wo 
shall be called upon to ap])ear before God ; till when, I 
trust you will allow me to consider myself your sincere 
friend, 

W. Denison. 


To Lord Stanley. 

Sydney, Aug-iist 10, 1858. 

My dear Lord, — The French corvette, ‘La Thisbee,’ 
lias been lying in Sydney Harbour for some time, but 
left yesterday for New Caledonia. The captain, who is 
also Governor of the island, has been a])plied to by many 
people here for grants of land. The terms upon which 
these are conceded are very tempting. A slight deposit 
is paid by the applicant, who enters upon the land with 
an obligation to perforin certain work within a given time, 
that is, either to clear a portion of the land, or introduce 
so much labour. When these conditions are fulfilled, the 
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deposit is returned, and the grant deed is issued to him. 
One firm here has got a grant of 80,000 acres, on con- 
dition of introducing a thousand immigrants, of whom 
only one third are to be Europeans. I liear a good re- 
port ot the quality of the land, but an indifferent one of 
the climai^e. The presence of a body of English settlers 
^ould make it easy to take possession of the island, 
should war break out between England and France. 

I am, &c. 

W. D. 

To Captain Clarke, R.E., Surveyor Ge7ieral of Victoria. 

Sydney, July 24, 1858, 

My dear Clarke, — I wisli you would get me some of 
the details of the work done by your surveyors, so as to 
enable me to form an opinion as to the mode in which 
you manage so that your survey only costs you thirteen 
pence per acre. With me the district surveyors’ work 
averages twenty-three pence ])er acre, but this includes 
.some townshi[) allotments of course. 

1 am going up on Monday to open the extension of the 
Northern Eailway to Maitland. I am glad to ho able to 
aid in these demonstrations, for they lead ])eople to attach 
importance to railways, whicli are now gradually working 
their way into the estimation of the public. I should not 
be surprised were an energetic attem])t made to push the 
scheme forward, as I originally proposed, to the extent 
altogether of eight hundred miles ; viz. — to Bathurst, 
Armidale, and Albury. I think it probable that we 
^^hall accei)t Peto’s offer to construct our railways for us, 
oil a schedule of prices. There is a great advantage in 
interesting a large English firm in undertakings of this 
bind : it imports brains as well as men ; intellect as well 
a.s sinews. The men employed by such a firm are ex- 
amples of energy and activity, and as they generally 
remain in the colony, wo get a little leaven which, in 
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time, leavens the whole lump. Let me have any papers 
descriptive of the constitution of your scientific board, 
and the objects to which it turns its attention. I am 
going into the question of the defence of tlie colonies, 
which lias been brought before me by a despatch from 
Sir Henry Young to the Secretary of State on the subject 
of making Australia an Admiral’s station. I see no reason 
to alter my views as to the propriety of ado])ting a plan, 
or rather a junnciple, analogous to that which regulates 
our postal arrangements ; namely, that the mother 
country and the colony should contribute in equal pro- 
portions ; the colony paying for the erection and mainte- 
nance of forts, barracks, Ac. ; the mother country build- 
ing and maintaining any vessel or vessels required for 
local defences, such as gunboats, Ac. The colony would 
tlius furnish lialf of the pay and allowances of soldiers 
and sailors. I am going into this again in reply to a 
despatch from Lord Stanley, in answer to one from me in 
August 185G. Good-bye. Do not forget to write to me 
pretty regularly. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 


To Sir Roderick Alurchison. 

Sydney, September 4, 1858. 

My dear Sir Eoderick, — I wish you would put me in the 
way of getting a good collection of the characteristic fossils 
of the various English strata. We are sadly in want of 
something of the kind for purposes of comparison, as we 
are altogether dependent, at present, upon tlie geologu’al 
information in posses.sion of one or two individuals ; and 
I am anxious to give to those who are inclined to take up 
the study the means of making comparisons for themselves 
between the Australian fossils, and those of other 
countries. The ‘Herald,’ surveying ship, has just returned 
from the west coast (Shark’s Day). The surgeon tells me 
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that the rocks which line the coast, and which rise to tlie 
height of some 300 or 400 feet, afford distinct evidence of 
iiplieaval within a period not far distant from the present, 
as the shells which are contained in these rocks are of the 
same genera and species as those now existing in the sea 
at their Wot. We have nothing like this on the cast side 
of Australia ; the whole of the coast-line from Twofold 
]3ay to the entrance of Moreton Bay belongs to the carbon- 
iferous system, which extends sixty miles, or thereabouts, 
inland, having a general dip (I believe) to the south-east. 
The ground on tlie coast is being uplieavcd, and I should 
like to see a set of observations carried out for the purpose 
of deciding the fact of the upheaval and the rate ; it is of 
importance that we at Sydney should know this, for a very 
trifling lift would shut us out from the sea, by raising the 
Sow and Pigs shoal at the entrance of tlie harbour. 
We liave only twenty-four feet at low water in the 
channels to the right and left of this shoal. 

Yours very truly, 

W. Bnxiso.v. 

To the Right Honourable Sir E. Lytton Bulwer. 

Sydney, September 8, 1858. 

Dear Sir, — I have been in tlie habit of corresponding 
lirivatcly with your predecessors, and I trust that you will 
allow me to continue the pi*actice. 

The ‘ Iris’ has just returned to poit from a trip to 
Woodlark Island, the scene of the murder of the crew of 
a vessel wrecked there some time figo ; on her way she 
called at Tanna, one of the New II(‘brldes, to revenge the 
death of tlie captain and two of the crew of a colonial 
trader, who were murdered by the natives towards the 
latter end of last year. The question as to the course to 
be adopted in dealing with the savages on these islands is 
a very difficult one. You have, on the one hand, the 
merchants who trade with them claiming protection ; you 
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have, on the otlier, the philanthropists objecting to the 
employment of the only means by which a savage can be 
taught to respect the persons and property of others. 
The French act very summarily ; they sweep away the 
inhabitants with grape and canister, and induce a whole- 
some fear on the part of the natives, which a long 
time, but which of course alienates the people. A French 
captain said to me the other day with reference to tlie 
state of New Caledonia, ‘ Oh, nous sommes tons tranquilles 
h present, nous avons brhle quatorze villages.’ We, on 
the other hand, are apt to do things by halves ; to treat 
a disease with emollients when the actual cautery is 
necessary. During the last war with Eussia, a French 
captain talking over tlie operations said, ‘ On ne pent pas 
fairo la guerre et faire la philanthropie en meme temps ; 
une fois en guerre il fixut bombarder, incendicr ; — e’est bar- 
bare, mais, . . ’ and I am disposed to agree with him. 
Peace is a good thing, and war a bad one ; but a com- 
pound of the two is worse than either. 

In a despatch upon the subject of the separation of 
Moreton 13ay, I suggested certain modifications of the con- 
stitution to be given to the new colony, such as my ex- 
perience of the working of the present system suggested. 
I allude specially to the constitution of the Upper 
Cliamber, which is here nominated by the Government, 
that is, by the Minister for the time being. I am of opinion 
that the Upper House should be elective, in order to 
remove all grounds for complaints, and for proposals ot 
a change of constituti<?h ; but I also think that it ought to 
have every possible weight and importance given to it. 
The only mode in which this can be done appears to me to 
be by making the whole colony one electoral district tor 
the Council or Upper House, and by giving each elector 
only one vote, whatever may be the number of members. 
I am strongly in favour of adopting this principle in the 
election of members for the Lower House also, and should 
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the Government have to bring in a bill for the separa- 
tion of Moreton Bay, I should be glad to see such an 
experiment instituted. Should it work well, it will be a pre- 
cedent for these colonies to follow in future legislation on 
the subject of electoral divisions ; should it fail, it can do 
no harm^nd can be remedied at any time. I will not 
pretend to discuss the advantages of such a scheme; all 
that I wish to point out is that there is an opportunity of 
making a political experiment, and as these colonies have 
been allowed (not very wisely, I think) the utmost liberty 
in making such experiments, it is but fair that when an 
o])p(jrtunity occurs, the Home Government should be 
enabled to make one on its own account. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

W. D. 


Extract from Journal. 

Sydney, September 15, 1858. 

My dear , — We are resuming the i)lans for our 

lojig-antici[)ated visit to Wollongong, feeling certain that 
II little change will be good for eveiyone. Our present 
idea is, if all be well, to go down on Monday next, some 
by land, to whom it will be a whole day’s journey, others 
by sea, which is only a trip of three and a half or four 
1 lours. 

\\ ollomjong^ September 21.— Our sea party performed 
their trajet here yesterday most successfully; beautiful 
Aveatber and smooth water. Were it not for being very 
tired, 1 could give you a graphic account of the journey 

ot the ’land party, which consisted of W , myself, and 

the two girls. We started at half-past eight from the 
railway station, and got to Campbell Town at about ten 
odock. The remaining thirty-eight miles were much 
wilder and rougher travelling : I in a carriage, the rest 
oil horseback, but coming by turns into the carriage to 
rest themselves and their horses. The first fourteen miles 
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of the road were good enough, through a long extent of 
forest and busli. We were guided by one or two farmers 
and mounted policemen, who rode ahead to show us the 
track. We then came to the valley of the Cataract Eiver, 
which was nothing but a deep, rocky gorge. Here we 
found the clergyman of Appin waiting for us vV^h a sort 
of volunteer team of cart-horses, brought gratuitously by 
some of the farmers of the district ; we took out our own 
horses, and the carriage was taken down and up the 
sides of the gorge by the cart-horses. From this point 
we got on well enough, by an ugly and dreary bush -road, 
till we came to the top of Mount Keira, one of a range of 
hills bounding the Illawarra district. The view here is 
beautiful, but the desc^ent, being about fifteen hundred 
feet in three miles, is steeper than is comfortable, so we 
all walked down. The pole of the empty carriage broke 

in getting down ; so, leaving W with the orderli('s, 

and two or three gentlemen who had come out from 
Wollongong to meet him, to see after the repairs of tliis 
disaster, I walked on to the bottom of the hill, accom- 
panied by the two girls on their horses, and a nice old 
man, the rresbyterian minister of Wollongong, one of the 
party who had come out to meet us, and who undertook 
to walk on with us ladies to show us the way. The 
carriage took a considerable time in setting to rights; 
but I was picked up at the bottom of the hill by our own 
medical man, Ur. O’Brien, who was coming down here to 
look after some property he has in this neighbourhood, 
and had, I think, fixed his journey for yesterday with a 
view to being, if possible, of use to us on the way: He 

brought me on into the town in his dog-cart. W- , iii 

the meantime, having overtaken us, and remounted, he 
and the girls rode in, their escort gathering like a snow- 
ball, as more and more people came out to meet and 
escort him into the town. This is a very pretty place ; 
high bold hills, which put us in mind of Van Diemens 
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I^aiid, and a nice open sea. We are lodged in tlie hotel, 
and liave two rooms downstairs and five upstairs, besides 
a sitting-room and bed-room for the aide- de-camp de- 
tached. The children are in a furnished lodging about 
a hundred yards from us. There is a capital beach, wlierc 
tliere arc*many varieties of shells, and plenty of rocks to 
scramble about on ; and altogether we are very comfort- 
able, and I hope tlie change will do us all good. 

If. IL Denmn, Esq. 

Wollongong, September 30, 1^58. 

My dear Willy, — On Monday 1 liad to receive a depu- 
tation to congratulate me on my arrival here, and to be- 
speak my attention to tlie state of the liarbonr of Wollon- 
|T()ng, This is formed by a bluff headland projecting 
from the general line of coast for about five hundred yards 
in a iiortli-easterly direction, the line of the coast being 
north and south. An ex(‘avatiou has been made into the 
lace of the rock, about 300 feet long and 180 wide, 
which affords shelter and wharfage to the vessels loading 
(‘oal and other jiroduce ; but a southerly or easterly gale 
brings a heavy swell round the bluff, making the harbour 
[in uneasy berth. Propositions were submitted to me to 
])ush out a breakwater from the j)oint of the bluff to the east 
ef the harbour, but my answer Avas, that no engineer Avould 
commit himself to an opinion upon such a subject till he 
had seen with his own eyes the action of the sea with the 
wind to the eastward ; but I said 1 thought that it would 
he far cheaper and more effective to excavate an ad- 
ditional dock, either to the right or left of the harbour, 
making the entrance no Avitler than Avas necessary to 
admit the largest class of vessels visiting the port ; and 
my reason for this Avas, that I could calculate to a nicety 
wliat the excavation Avould cost, and the amount of 
cKvominodation it would afford, Avhile the cost of a break- 
waiter Avas a question Avhich could never be determined 
^ OL. 1, U G 
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satisfactorily, inasmuch as a gale might not only wash 
half of it away, but might drift that half into the har- 
bour. 

On Tuesday we rode to see Mr. H ’s coal mine in 

the Bellambi valley. The coal crops out here in the face 
of a lull about 250 feet above the sea ; it is a seJim eight 
feet thick, the coal being unusually clean. It is remark- 
able that, so for as they have gone, they have come upon 
no faults which have disturbed the coal. There are three 
or four waves, so to speak, which have raised the floor, 
but these do not appear to h.ave had any action upon the 
coal, nor upon the roof of the mine ; in fact, the coal 
must have been deposited subsequent to the upheaval of 

the floor. The miners pay Mr. H a royalty of one 

shilling per ton upon the coal, and he buys the whole of 
the clean coal from them at the rate of eight shillings per 
ton ; rather a high iwice, but labour is dear, and a good 
deal of coal is lost in screening. The valley, or mountain 
gorge, up which the mine is situated, is very beautiliil. 
The vegetation has more of a tro]flcal than an Australian 
character. The trees are covered with creepers ; the wild 
fig is a parasite which smothers even the largest trees. I 
saw a gum tree sit least five feet in diameter at the butt, 
and 150 feet high, in. the emirrace of a fig which had 
sent down its roots from a fork or branch some seventy 
feet high, and was gradually encircling and smothering 
its nurse. There were two descriptions of palms in the 
bush, which gave a still more tropical appearance to the 
scene. 

I have lately been writing a paper for the Agricultural 
Society, on tlie supply of meat for the inhabitants of New 
South Wales and Victoria. The increase of inhabitants 
has been so much more rapid than the increase of stock, 
as to have now caught it up. All the cattle and sheep 
which used to be boiled down for tallow are now eaten ; 
and as far as I can sec from the statistical tables fui- 
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nished to the Government, there will not be food for the 
population next year at the rate at which it has hitherto 
been consumed ; and unless tlie squatters and agriculturists 
pay some more attention than they have hitherto done to 
the improvement of the breed of stock and sheep, and to 
that of file pasturage, w^e shall in the course of a few 
years be very badly off. If fresh diggings bring in an 
increase of population, the evil will come u})on us more 
rapidly. 

Your affectionate Father, 

W. D. 


To . 

Sydney, October, 1868. 

My dear , — I have been down the coast some 

thirty miles south of Sydney, at a place which rejoices in 
the name of Wollongong. I staid there with wife and 
children for some three weeks, and having sent them 
home, I rode down to Kiama, a small town on the coast, 
about twenty-five miles to the south of Wollongong, whore 
tliere was a small break in the usual rugged line of the 
coast, which was dignified by the title of Harbour. I 
staid there a day or two^to inspect this, and to give an 
engineering opinion as to its capabilities, and the means 
of inqiroving them. I could not, however, hold out much 
])rospect of success. While I was there I had a good 
opportunity of witnessing the action "ot a ‘ blowhole. 
Tlie sea has worn out a cave about a hundred yards in 
length, some ten or twelve feet in width, and as many 
in heiglit ; at the termination of this there is a sort of wide 
oval opening, or chimney, reaching to the surface, some 
thirty feet above the sea. It seemed as if the ground had 
fallen in, and been washed away by the action ot the 
Water. On the inland side of the chimney, Avhich, by tlie 
way, was about thirty feet long by twenty wide, another 
cave had been eaten into the rock, lor some indeterminate 

Q G 2 
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length ; not less, I should imagine, than fifty or sixty 
feet. This inner cave was smaller in section tlian the one 
which led from the sea : I should not put it at more than 
six feet in width, and as many in height. While I was 
looking about the place, I was surprised to see a column 
of spray issue out of the ground, and, on goiiig to the 
spot, I found what I have just described to you; and, 
watching for some time, I was able to ascertain the mode 
of its action. When a larger wave than ordinary rolled in 
through the outer tunnel, and, retaining a certain amount 
of its onward force, dashed against the opposite side of 
the chimney, it filled up the whole section of the inner 
cave, driving the air before it and compressing it. After 
a time, of course, the amount of compression was such as 
to equal the force of the wave ; and as soon as this began 
to recoil, the elasticity of the compressed air was sufficient 
to throwback the column of water which had entered tlic 
cave, and to for(*c it up through the chimney to the height of 
some twenty feet or more above the surface of the ground. 
This jet of water is pretty frequent when there is any 
easting in the wind, but at other times there is occasionally 
a wave large enough to fulfil all the conditions required 
to throw up a jet, and I heard of several instances where 
persons, trusting in the apparent stillness of the sea, had 
all of a sudden been deluged by an unexpected blast from 
the blowhole. While I was at Kiama, I caught sight of 
the great comet ; with you, I hear, its tail was of porten- 
tous length, but with us this had been docked ; still, how- 
ever, it extended over some eight or nine degrees. 

From Kiama I went down in a small coasting steamer 
to Shoalhaven, some twenty or thirty miles further to tli(' 
southward. Shoalhaven is, in fact, the mouth of the river of 
the same name, and it deserves its aj)pellation ; but we got 
up some five or six miles in our sea-going steamer, and 
there found a small river steamer which took us up ten or 
twelve miles into the middle of a rich level country, 
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occupied principally by dairy forms. An old settlor, Mr. 
Berry, has got a large property in tln.s neighbourhood; it 
is said to comprise 80,000 acres ; and, though now unim- 
proved, it will eventually be of great value. Looking 
westward from the settlement, I caught sight of the ridge 
tlirough* which the river forces its way from the country 
j^ar Braidwood, not far from where I forded it in 1857. 
We returned by the steamer to Wollongong, having sent 
our liorses back from Kiama to that place. Had the 
weather been pleasant, we should have gone on to Sydney 
by the steamer, but there was a nasty short sea running, 
which made even me feel uncomfortable ; ,so we deter- 
luiiual to ride back, taking a line rather dillerent from 
that by which we made our way down, and got home in 
good time for dinner. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 


To Captain Clarhe, R.E. 

Sydney, November 0, 1858. 

My dear Clarke, — During the last few ino]it]is,Ve liave 
had a most curious riisli of diggers to a place to tlie north 
of Port Curtis, liumours liad come of tlie discovery of 
gold Lliere, and the gold-digging public chose to fancy that 
great wealth was to be found at Kepjiel Bay ; so a sti’cain 
set in that direction, which kc])t increasing, till, from 
Melbourne and Adelaide, thousands joined it who were 
fools enough to sacrifice good present wages to a most 
absurd liope for future wealth. Upwards of eiglit thou- 
sand left Melbourne for these diggings, which have turned 
out to be an isolated patcli of about two acres in extent. 
More than sixteen thousand people have been backwards 
and forwards between the different ports in the colonies and 
Ucppel Bay. The bubble has now burst; thousands are 
streaming back. The Government of Victoria has been so 
anxious about tins exodus of poi)ulation that it has sent 
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the ‘ Victoria ’ steamer with provisions up to the Bay, and is 
going to bring its stray slieep back again. I think these 
rushes speak most untavourably for the state of the peo})le 
who are engaged in them. They appear to be bound by 
no ties ; they leave home, wife, children, carried off by a 
most intensely selfish spirit; they do not think of any 
duty which they owe to their country, or to their family, 
to say nothing of that which they owe to God ; but every 
impulse of their selfish nature is obeyed on the instant ; 
and the Government, if it can be so called, is in such dread 
of tliese people, that instead of opposing the evil which 
is sapping the foundations of society, it pats these fellows 
on the back, feeds them at tlie expense of their better- 
behaved, industrious neighbours, and brings them back to 
play the same trick again as soon as an opportunity offers. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 

To Sir Roderick Murchison. 

Sydney, November 9, 1858. 

My dear Sir Eoderich, — ^The Governor of New Zealand 
wrote to me a short time ago, asking me to send down a 
competent person to examine and report upon a coal-field 
wdiich had just been discovered near Auckland. I had 
nobody at my disposal, so I asked the Commander ot the 
Austrian frigate, ‘Novara,’ to help me, which he gladly 
consented to do, and has sent liis geologist (Dr. Ilochstet- 
ler), to examine the Auckland coal-field. From tlie speci- 
mens sent up to me, I sliould say it was lignite, formed from 
the debris of a Kauri pine forest : the Kauri gum is mixed 
with the coal in great quantities. I do not know what 
the specific gravity of ordinary lignite is : the specimen I 
examined was as lieavy ae ordinary coal, being 1328, as near 
as possible the same as tliat of the coal to the south ol 
Sydney. The bed of the lignite is said to be about four 
feet thick. 

Yours very truly, 

W.D. 
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^ CIIAPTEE XIV. 

I-ROPOSAL for the publication op a natural history op the BRITISH 

COLONIES— A yOUNO PITCAIRN ISLANDER— TRAWLING AND DREDGING — 
tortoise pound in railway cutting— LETTER ON ELECTORAL SCHEME- 
OPENING OF -SYDNEY UNIVERSITY— RUMOURS OF WARS, AND PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR HOSTILITIES — VISIT TO PARRAMATTA — AURORA AUSTRALIS — 
ANOTHER MINISTERIAL CRISTS. 


To Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

Sydney, June 20, 1859. 

My dpar Sip, — I liave taken the liberty, in a despatcli 
forwarded by this mail, to suggest that the Imperial 
Government should take upon itself the task of compiling 
‘ .1 Natural History of the British Colonies! In doing this, 
tlic Government would only be cai’iyiiig out, on a larger 
scale, a work analogous to those which have been imdca’- 
takoii by other Governments, and I feel certain that the 
colonies would be interested in such an imdcniaking, and 
afford every aid in their power towards its completion. 


This proposition was submitted by the Secretary of 
State to the Eoyal Society, and also to the Geographical 
Society, and was warmly a])])roved by both f but, like a 
I'l’cat number of similar suggestions, it fell to the ground 
vlicn we came to discuss the details. My idea was that 
each colony should take upon itself the cost of employing 
eoinpctent persons to investigate its own natural history 
ia all tlie various branches, while the mother eoimtiy 
'diould take upon itself the task of collating and compar- 
ing tlie different works sent in, so as to avoid the expense 

’ See IVocecdings of the Royal Society and Geographical Society, in the 
spring of 1859. 
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of printing the same description, or engraving the same 
drawings, half a dozen times over, and of printing the 
whole in such a form and with such illustrations as would 
do credit to itself, and justify the outlay on the partof tlie 
colonies. The Government, however, did not think of 
adopting such a scheme as this : it had the fear ^of Paiiia 
ment before its eyes, and proposed that the work should 
be published in small octavo, without any illustrations. 
To this I objected : I felt certain that a niggardly scheme 
like this would be rejected at once by the colonies, and I 
pointed out the unfairness of throwing all the expense of 
procuring all the information upon the colonists, and then 
putting them off with such a very paltry specimen of 
tyi)ograj)hy as that pro])Osed. The proposal, therefore, in 
spite of the support of the Eoyal and Geographicnl 
Societies, fell to the ground. 

Extracts from Journal 

Sydney, Jnmiary 8, ISoO. 

Tliousands of good wislios to you all, dear peo])le, i'or 
this lately begun new year! Thank God that it iiuds us 
well and at peace I 

We have got a young ritcairn islander as a member of 
our household, a son of Mr. Nobbs, aged fifteen, whom he 
has sent over here to learn gardening: the youth arrived 

yesterday, and W , thinking how much protection and 

looking after a boy of that age would require, just launched 
into a place of this sort, having never been anywhere but 
in those two quiet islands all his life, has determined to 
let him live here, and put him under the instructions ol 
our own gardener, who is a very good one, to learn Ins 

business. W came to me to see where I could lodge 

him ; and the most eligible place that occurred to me was 
a room in the largo square flag tower, ‘but, dear me, 
objected Spreadborough, when I told her of my intention, 
‘ he is not used to stah .q and he will certainly break his 
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lu'ck getting up there, or getting down again ! ’ I confe.s.s 
this was an idea which had never occurred to me ; but it 
is quite true, wlien one comes to think of it, that tlie poor 
boy has probably never been up or down any stairs in liis 
life, except'the few that may have led from the cabin to 
Ihc declf of tlic ship that brought liim here ; so, though I 
do not share in the apprehension of his breaking his neck, 
I really believe he will find it toilsome work for a time t(i 
get up to his dormitory, which certainly is the highest in 
tlie house, and does involve a considerable number of 
stuiis. However, tiie objection has been overruled on 
the ground of general convenience; and the youth cer- 
tainly got safe up there last night, and down again this 
morning. 

To Lady C. Denison. 

Government House, Sydney, January 25, 1859. 

My dear Sister,— Many, nimiy tliatiks for your kind, 
iillectionate letter. We can always rely upon the sym- 
piithy and interest of those near and dear to us, but it is 
ail additional comfort to liave tlie assurance of it from 
themselves. 

I liave, in concert with tlie Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, set on foot a travelling I'xjiedition, during which 
we arc to search the coast north and south of Sydney, to 
see whether there are not flat fish like turliot to be 
eaiight for the supply of the market. We have a schooner 
lent for the purpose, and the men will be absent for a 
foi'tnight. If we are successful, we shall have conlerred 
a benefit upon Sydney ; if we fail, the expense will be 
trilling. I shall also benefit individually by the expedi- 
linn, for the officers on board Avill dredge for shells for 
ine. I have turned conchologist latterly, and having 
tlirown myself into the pursuit with the same eaiaiestness 
which I usually expend upon hobbies of the kind, have 
already got together a collection of the shells of these 
colonies and the adjoining seas, l^o the extent of about 
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2,000 or 2,500 species. I am now writing to all parts of 
the world, to brother olliccrs and others, for the purpose 
of increasing my collection^ The wonders of the sea are 
really, when carefully examined, more striking than those 
of the land : the large shells which you see constantly are, 
of course, those that strike the eye most, but lool^ through 
a microscope, and the millions of minute forms of life 
witli which the sea swarms quite overwhelm you. 

To W* E. Denison^ Esq. 

Sydney, February G, 1859. 

My dear Willy,— I told you in my last letter that Sir 
Daniel Cooper and I were about to send a schooner down 
the coast to trawl for fish, and dredge for shells. Slie 
sailed on Friday, January 28 ; and on Sunday it began to 
blow from the southward and to rain, and this weather 
continued for four days. The vessel returned yesterday, 
being out of provisions ; and the sole product of their ^ 
dredging in Botany Bay was, a John Dory, a lloimder or 
two, and a sole. One of the colonial j^eople on board 
drew a hasty conclusion that it was useless to attempt to 
dredge on such a coast; but the officer from the 4Ierald,’ 
wliom I had i)ut on board in charge of tlie men, was 
very keen, and willing to persevere, so 1 spoke to Sir Daniel 
Cooper, and we have put provisions on board, and they sail 
again to-morrow. 

Great excitement has been caused in the Legislative 
Assembly by the production of a tortoise, which was said 
to have been found alive in a cavity in the rock thirteen 
feet under ground, and four feet from the surface of the 
rock, by the men employed upon the railway cutting. 

* Among'st the mass of correspondence wliieli this shell-collecting fancy 
entailed, I received a letter from an enthusiastic collector at IMalta, whose 
knowledge of English was not, I suppose, equal to the word ‘hemisphere, 
as he expressed his anxiety to have some shells sent to liim fnnn the other 
worldy in return for wliicli he promised me a collection of specimens o 
those from the Mediterranean* 
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The Speaker sent it to me, and I took it to Mr. W. 
Maeleay, who pronounced it to be a young specimen of 
the ‘ Emys longicoUis,’ or long-necked tortoise, which is 
common in this country. Tliere must liave been a 
crevice in the stone, through which the animal had 
penetrated into its receptacle, and he could not have 
jccii tliere very long, for most of the animals, such 
IS toads, &c. which have been found in similar situa- 
ions, have soon died when admitted to air and light, 
riiis fellow, on the contrary, is now swimming about 
/cry merrily in my vivaiium, amusing himself by biting 
,lie tails of some tadpoles which are undergoing their 
ransformation. When I went to Mr. Maeleay to ask 
liiu about the tortoise, ho showed us a set of drawings of 
\ustraliau fish, many of which, he said, were to be caught 
11 Middle Harbour, so we had decided to go down and 
ry for them both with hook and line and the seine ; but 
i southerly wind set in, which made it impracticable to get 
iilo Middle Harbour with any comfort, and as the fish 
imer bite in a southerly wind, we gave up our ex[)edition. 

Your allectionate Father, 

W. DenisOiV. 

Eictmets from Journal. 

Sydney, M<ay 26, 1859. 

Tlie only remarkable feature about the levee yesterday 
tlie total absence of tlie Churcli of Eomc : neither 
bvbbisliop, nor Vicar General, was present, nor a single 
ii'iest, nor even a lay member of that communion, with 
lie exception of the old French consul. I cau only 
(•count for this general secession, so contrary to the usual 
ustoin here, by supposing that they have not yet re- 

overed W ’s little allusion to the Church of Eomc in 

lecture to the Christian Association last year : at least, 

'e do not know of any other oflence we can have given 
lem ; but the amusing thing is that the reportin’ for the 
ewspnper, though he was here all the time, either had 
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not his eyes about him, or had composed l,is report 
beforehand, for he has set them all down as being there 
the clergy at least ; so if they meant tlieir absence to be a 
public record of their sentiments, it will fail of its effect. 

June 4. — The new people have arrived here who have 
been sent out by the Englisli Government, at«W— 
request, for Norfolk Island ; a schoolmaster, a stoneinasoi], 
and one or two other artisans, who were wanted to in- 
struct the people there, and who were promised allotments 
of land in the island, if they were willing to come out 
and altogether cast in their lot amongst the Pitcairners. 
They will probably go on to Norfolk Island next week, 
or early the week after ; and with them is to go young 
NobbvS, who, as I told you, has been living here for the 
last few months, learning something of gardening under 
our gardener, and who is to take this opportunity of re- 
turning home, as the new comers from England can com- 
plete liis agricultural education there. I think his stay 
here has been a benefit to him ; he looks twice as strong 
jjnd robust as when he came here; but he is a thorough 
sample of the Pitcairn islander, apparently possessing to 
the full both the virtues and defects of his race ; innocent, 
well disposed, regular in all religions duties, and always 
I’eady to do whatever .he is told is right, but wonderfully 
indolent and apathetic. However, he is a nice boy on 
the whole ; and I hope Ids little taste of the world will 
not make him discontented with the quiet monotony of 
Norfolk Island. 


To Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

Sydney, June 10, 1859. 

My dear Sir, — I am in the midst of the bustle of a 
general election, in which, for the first time, we are trying 
the experiment of manhood suffrage and vote by ballot , 
there is, however, a condition of residence imposed upon 
the electors, which reduces very much the number of men 
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wlio would otherwise claim to be placed on the roll in 
virtue of their manhood qualification. I think the in- 
crease in Sydney upon the electoral roll has not exceeded 
2,000 ; it was 12,000, it is now 14,000. 

In a former letter to you I suggested that an electoral 
expcriin(?nt should be tried at Moreton Bay; viz,, that 
the country should be divided into districts returning 
more than one member, and that each elector should be 
limited to a single vote. 

Ihe question of reform has been brought so prominently 
forward, both here and in England, since I wrote that 
letter, that I have been induced to consider the subject 
more carefully, and I venture to address you on the 
general question of representation, not only as afiecting 
the colonies which are subjected to ‘ Eesponsible Govcrm 
mcnt,’ but as one in which England itself has the dce[)est 
interest. It may, I think, be conceded that there is a 
tendency, in all countries which have a representative 
Legislature, to lower the qualification of the electoral 
body ; the limit, to which all are approximating more or 
less rajiidly, being universal suirrage. Every step taken, 
every modilicatiou of the electoral scheme is in that 
direction, and the limit will bo reached, sooner of course 
ill some countries than in others, but eventually in all. 
Since, then, all that can be looked for, by those who 
struggle most energetically against the democratic ten- 
dency, is postponement ; since tliey cannot hope to turn 
the .stream, and make it run upwards, would it not be 
wise to consider whether it might not be jiossible, by 
some simple modification of the system, to neutralise the 
evil cflects which are likely, nay, indeed, certain, to be 
the result of handing over to the lower and uneducated 
clnsse.s, the power of returning a large majority of the 
ni embers of the Legislature? 

Concessions which would be accepted thankfully now, 
will be scouted some years hence ; and conditions which 
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miglit be imposed as the price of such concessions, would 
not be listened to for an instant when the progress of 
democratic opinions lias been sucli as to leave but a few 
steps between the existing state of the representation and 
the ultimate limit of universal suffrage. I will not, how- 
ever, say more as to the policy of adopting tli^ scheme 
which I advocate, but will content myself with submitting 
it, and saying a few words illustrative of its probable 
action upon tlie representation. My proposition is, 1st 
that each elector should not be entitled to give more than 
one vote^ however numerous may be the members for the 
district in which he resides, or for which he votes. 2nd, 
that the country should be divided into districts, eacli 
returning several members (the greater the number the 
better). 3rd, that the votes sliould be taken by ballot. 

I say nothing as to the qualification of voters ; I should 
not Avish to see this suddenly lowered, but the system 
would render even universal suflrage harmless. 

The result of the working of this scheme would be a 
joint representation of population and property. The 
lower classes may conceive themselves to have an interest 
in the return of the noisy demagogue, and they would 
probably place him, by the inlluence of numbers, at the 
head of the poll ; but as, owing to the secrecy of the 
ballot, they would be unable to tell what the position of 
their candidate might be Avith reference to the others, 
they would not hazard Ihs return by an attempt to Ibrce 
in two or more representatives at the risk of the failure of 
all. The more numerous the members, and the larger 
the constituency, the more perfectly would the scheme 
work, and the more scope Avould be given for tlie repre- 
sentation of interests and property. The actual division 
of the country, however, must depend upon local pecu- 
liarities. I feel certain that the adoption of such a scheme 
would give even to the American system of universjil 
suffrage that which it requires to make Congress a true 
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representation of the community ; at present it exhibits 
the feelings and passions of the mob. To a similar con- 
dition will all the British colonies, and even England 
itself, be reduced, unless some steps be taken to secure 
to property its fair proportionate importance in the repre- 
sentations This can only be done in two ways, either by 
inultiplyiiig the votes of tlie wealtliy, or by the scheme 
above submitted. The former mode would but invite 
opposition, give cause to every mob orator to declaim 
against the possessors of property, and would, in fact, 
never be able to maintain itself ; the latter, by putting all 
men on an equality, cuts from under the mob orator 
everything upon whicli he could by possibility found a 
complaint ; it starts upon a broad and simple principle, 
one which is not in any way open to attack ; and should 
it be adopted, there will be an end for ever of those cries 
for reform by which demagogues teach people to look to 
legislation for the removal of social evils emanating 
from the unwholsomc condition of the moral atmosphere, 
over wliich the Legislature has no control. 

Ever yours truly, 

W. D. 

To W. E. Denison^ Esq. 

Sydney, July 31, 1850. 

]\Iy dear Willy, — Since I wrote last, there has not been 
miicli doing, with the exception of the opening of the 
University, the Hall of which, a very fine room, 135 feet 
long and forty-five feet wide, with an open gothic roof 
and ])ainted windows, was first used for conferring degrees 
on Monday, the 17th. Then on Tuesday, and all the follow- 
ing days till Saturday, there were concerts, sometimes in 
the morning, sometimes in the evening, and sometimes in 
hoth. I never was in a better room for hearing music, for 
though we were placed in the gallery at the very extre- 
mity, we heard every note as clearly as possible. 

The rumour of the possibility of war with France has 
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put us upon our mettle ; and we liave not oidy been 
tliinking of defending ourselve.s, but of attacking om- 
neiglibouns. I proposed to General Macarthur that, a.s 
soon as wc heard that war was declared, we should send 
as large a force as we could muster, and oust the French 
from New Caledonia ; and wo shall probably® try our 
hands at this, should war be proclaimed. I hear that 
Fort do France, their head-quarters in New Calcdmiia, is 
a very good harbour when you get into it. Tlie entrance 
lies between two islands, where the water is deep, while 
between these islands and the mainland it is too shallow 
to admit a vessel drawing any water. There is a conical 
lull above the town, forming the extremity of a long ridge. 
If an enemy coidd get possession of this hill, the town 
would be at his mercy ; so our plan would be to land the 
troops at some distance, and to move along the ridge to 
the conical hill, while the ves.sels would make for the 
harbour and silence the batteries, bringing a (ire upon the 
coui(ial hill at the same time, if it should be occu])ied by 
the French. There is a French vessel here which has 
been spying out the nakedness of the land ; the olliccrs 
have been poking about, looking at our batteries, and con- 
cocting means of attacking them. We have been iloiag 
the same thing at New' Caledonia, the ‘Cordelia’ having 
been sent there for the pur[)ose. I dare say, howiwer, 
that the whole thing will come to an' end without any 
collision between us. 

I am trying to persuade the Government to construct 
two additional batteries, or rather to make one new one 
on Garden Island, and to strengthen that in Fort Mac- 
quarie. I shall see whether 1 cannot scheme out an 
embrasure which will only admit the muzzle of a heavy 
gun ; the present embrasures are only funnels to receive 
shot, whereas, could we manage to invert them, and put 
the small end outwards, there would be but little risk o 
the gun being dismounted. In order, however, to manage 
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the parapet must be reduced in tliickness, so as not 
to exceed the length of tlie chase of the gun, that is, the 
distance from tlie muzzle to the part in front of the 
trunnion, or the first reinforce. The face of the embrasure 
must be strengthened, in such a case, with iron plates some 
six inchis thick. We are thinking of having some of 
Armstrong’s guns for our new batteries. Yesterday, as 
Ave were walking in the domain, we were suddenly startled 
by a gun from the Freneli corvette; this was succeeded 
by another, and we concluded, what turned out to be the 
case, tliat slie had received news of the victories over the 
Austrians in Italy. I have had nothing as yet but tlie 
telegraphic news, wliich speaks of sundry battles, and of 
tlie retreat of the Austrians across the Adige. 

T liad a hard walk through tlie bush from George’s Head 
the otlicr day. Captain Loriiig and I went down in his 
boat to examine a spot which he considered well adapted 
foj’ fixing one end of a boom to close the entrance of the 
liarboui’. We landed at George’s Head, and I proposed 
that we should send the boat round Bradley’s Head to 
meet us on the opposite side, while we walked across the 
hill Accordingly, we stepped on, but on reaching the 
first bay we could not see a boat, walked on round 
the head of the next bay, still no boat, and so we Avent on 
walking round the diflerent bays, till we came upon the 
boat at the last of all, just opjiosite Government House. 

Aiiijiist 13. — The mail came in on Thursday. \Ve are 
at peace with the French, as yet, so my preparations to 
attack them have been useless for the present ; but I have 
written to the Secretary of State, pointing out the charac- 
ter of the position of New Caledonia and giving my 
Opinion that the French, in case of a Avar, should not be 
allowed to liold it. 


J[ Ji 
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Miss Denison to Miss Hornby. 

Sydney, September 13, 1859. 

Dear Aunt M , — I remember that I have not 

written to you since the musical festival at the University, 
which I think you will like to hear something about. We 
were so very sorry that mamma was ill the whole week 
and could not go, as I am sure she would have enjoyed 
it. The festival lasted altogether a week. On Monday, 
the 17th July, there was the commemoration, and confer- 
ring of degrees and prizes; on Tuesday the* ‘ Messiah on 
Wednesday, the ‘ Creation,’ and an evening concert; Thurs- 
day an evening concert ; Friday the ‘ Messiah ’ again ; and 

on Saturday a cheap afternoon concert. S and I 

went with papa on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday ; we should have gone also on Thursday evening 
if tlie weather l]ad been line, but unfortunately it was 
dreadfully wet. The commemoration was a very liiui siglit. 

S and I sat in the body of tlie hall (papa was on thn 

daTs, beside the Provost), wliicli was a better ])lace for 
seeing tiie windows than the gallery at the east end, where 
Ave sat on the succeeding days. The coloured windows 
are splcnelid. The large western wiiulenv, given by ^ir 
Charles Nicholson the Uj’ovost, represents the founders of 
colleges at Oxford; of these the figures of Alfred the Great 
and John dc Balliol arc considered the best. The corre- 
sponding window at the east end of tlie hall, given by 
Sir Daniel Ckioper, contains figures of the founders ol 
colleges at Cambridge ; King Henry tlie VIII. is one ol 
the best of these. On the north side there are sevei 
window^s, one of which represents the Ihiglish sovereign! 
since the CoiKjuest, among whom Oliver Cromwell ligurcs 
the other six windows contain three lights each, am 
one figure in each light, except in one instance when 
Beaumont and Fletcher occupy one light, and Massing^ 
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„a F„d a,,oll,cr Oncotthc bet »Jo window* contain, 
\enerablo Bede, Alcuin and Cicdmon-anotlier has Sir 
Tlioinas More, tlic Earl of Surrey, and Spenser. Captain 
Cook appears in one of tl,c live windows on the south side 
()( tlic hall, together with Judge Blackstone and Dr Black 
The afches which support the roof spring from large 
carved angels, holding shields in front of them, on which 

are painted different mottoes. 

Ever your affectionate Niece, 

m.’d. 


To Lady Ilornhy, 

October 3], 1859. 

T hail a satisfactory letter from iny brother by the last 
mad. I had written to ask him to ascertain from the 
tolomal Odice what my pro.specls were of remaining here, 

in order that I miglit settle .something about II I 

was told in reply that I stood among the first class of 
fu)venior.s, and tliat it had been the intention of Sir B. 
byttoii to have ap|)oiiited me to the aovernmeiit of 
Canada wlicti a vacancy occurri'd,_so I have decided to 

kccfi II with us till we see what turn matters take. 

L kei'ps you au fait of all that occurs in our 

lioirsehold, .so I will step .at once to things political. I 
lia\e now been working re.sponsible goveriimeiit for three 
ycar.s and a half, and have to report that the anticipations 
ol tliose who hailed its advent as the introduction of a 
P'fftical milleimiuin have been grievously disapjioiiited. 
Jhinng this period I have had live sets of Ministers, 
hcsides mmierous individual changes: not one single 
measure lor social ini]irovement has passed, and the only 
.ict.s of importance which have stood the ordeal are those 
vciy questionable advantage. Since the commence- 
ineiii ot the pre.sent .se.s.sion, in a House elected by uni- 
His.d suffrage, Mr. Cowper, the head of the Government, 
ah been obliged to resign twice. The first time the 

H If 2 
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House eat its own words, and lie was able to come 
back ; on the second occasion, tlie decision was so 
immistakeably against him, that he and liis colleagues 
were obliged to resign altogether. I have now got a set 
of untried men, the outsiders in the political race, but I 
hardly expect to have them in for the remaindei^of the 
session. Indeed, 1 do not feel sure that I shall not have to 
turn them out this very day, for they appear inclined to 
override tlie law, instead of considering themselves bound 
to cai*ry it out honestly. One of them, on the ground, as 
he termed it, of principle, objected to tlie payments of 
the stipends of the clergy which are established by law, 
because he was opposed to state aid, and was bound to 
do Ids best to ])ut an end to the system of granting 
salaries to the clergy. I foresaw a difficulty, so wiote a 
cautious letter, warning my Ministers of the risk wliich 
they would incur if they set their individual opinions in 
opposition to the law. It may be that they will take the 
hint, but if they do not, and still persist in making use of 
their peculiar powers to hampeu' the o])eration of the law, 
I shall make a clean swecj) of them very shortly. 

I shall have some trouble in a few days about Mon'ioii 
Bay, Sir George Bowen, the new Governor, will arrive 
by the next mail, and he and I shall have to arrange 
between us as to the constitution of the Legislature, &c. 

In the meantime, the wise people here liave, at the eleventh, 
or ratlnu’, almost at the twelfth hour, found out all sorts 
of objections to the separation, even going so far as to say 
that it is illegal ; so they propose to ask me to set aside 
the (iueen’s Commission, to v^end Sir G. Bowen back 
again to England, in fact, to make a fool of myself. This, 
however, 1 shall entirely decline to do ; but the separation 
will involve a variety of complications, and give me a 
good deal of trouble. 

I have just finished with my Executive Council, and 
they have acceded to my representations, so they arc safe 
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for the present. I find, too, that having no administrative 
experience, tliey are willing to adopt suggestions made to 
them, and I have more chance of being able to give them 
a proi)er direction than I had with their predecessors. 
The ])resent men have decided opinions, and I hope these 
may talce a proper direction, for they have pluck to carry 
them out. I have thrown out an idea as to the constitu- 
tion of the Ijegislative Council, the same scheme which I 
proposed in Van Diemen’s Land ; namely, to make the 
CouiK'il elective, but to give to each elector only one vote. 
They jum])ed at this as a mode of meeting a dilficiilt 
cpiestion, which would unite the suflrages of a large body 
of their supporters. 


To Ladi/ C. Deimon, 

Sydney, November 5, 1801). 

My dear Sister, — T must commence my letter at all 
events tlius eai'ly, for I shall have my hands full of work 
afUT the arrival of the mail, i am going to put up Sr 
(I Bowen and all his belongings at Government House, 
a" it is better that he should be with me than at an 
liotel. 

Tliere will be some complicated cases I’cgarding the 
separation, requiring adjustment, which will demand Ironi 
Bowen and myself a g(X)d deal ol consideration, and tlieu 
a detei’ininalioii to adhere to our decision when we have 
onee arrived at it. The whole thing, however, is almost 
a farce. A double legislature consisting ot thirty-six 
nieinbers, sitting at Sutton in order to regulate the allairs 
of a country about twice the sizeol England andbeotland, 
the sdiil le<jidature consisting in great measure oj the in- 
hahitanis of Sutton^ would almost represent the state of 
tilings about to be called into existence ; with this exception 
in favour of Sutton, that it has the means of communicat- 
‘ ing rapidly with every part of ihe country, whereas from 
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Brisbane there are no means of getting to any portion of 
Queensland, except that adjoining the coast, unless by 
roads wliich are almost impracticable. . 

I shall be glad when the whole matter is settled, and 
Sir George is established at Brisbane, comfortably I am 
afraid I cannot promise. 


ExtracU from Journal. 

Sydney, August 10, IS-'JO. 

A letter has arrived from Norfolk Island, from 
Nobbs to Spreadborough, who looked after him like a 
mother all the time he was here, beginning ‘ Honoured 
Madam,’ and ending, ‘ Your afU^ctionate son ! ’ 

Aufjust 24. — We have decided on giving M a little 

change of air : so we propose going up to PaiTamatta on 
&\turday, to an inn tliere, as there is no otliei* place; but 
oh ! the difficulty of getting change of air here ! It is a 
most liot)eless country to move about in, and it is a stand- 
ing wonder to me that this, which is so much the older 
colony, sliould be so far behind Van Diemen’s Land as, in 
this respect, it is. Tliere we had good roads, at least to 
all the principal places, and very tidy inns. Here there is 
scarcely anything worthy of the name of a road, and the so- 
called inns liardly deserve to be ranked as [lublic houses; 
so that, wliat Avith the difficulty of travelling at all, and 
the Avretchedness of the accommodation at the journey s 
end, ‘ cluuige of air,’ though frecpiently harped upon by 
the doctors, is neither an easy nor a pleasant remedy. 
Parramatta is, at all events, accessible ; for the railway 
takes us there, and there is an inn, which I believe is 
good, and a satisfactory church to go to on Sunday; and 
Ave can come ba(*k at anytime, at no further expense of 
exertion than abinit three quarters of an hour of railway. 

Parramatta, August 28. — According to our arrange- 
ment, Ave came up here yesterday: the chief of the 
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journey was by railway, and so was attended by no diffi- 
culty or desagnment. We took a walk, after our arrival, in 
the grounds of the old Government House, wl)icli are now 
thrown open as a sort of public park ; and this mornituf 
(Sunday) we have been to a very nice little chnrch, the 
(.Iciest in the colony, where the service is well performed, 
all but the singing, which is very indifferent. 

yluynsilSl.— W vibrated between this place and 

Sydney till yesterday afternoon, when he finally left us, as 
he has to open the new Parliament to-day, and we, if all 
be well, are to return home to-morrow. A curious thim^ 
hap])encd on Monday, the day before yesterday : all 
tlirough the day the electric telogra])h wires, right through 

tlie colony, were in a strange state (A irregularity and 
disUirbance. hhey would work, certainly, and transmit 
messages, but it was in an odd irregular kind of way ; 
and nobody could discover the least cause for it." About 
lialf-i)ast seven o’clock in the evening there came on a 
most brilliant and beautiful display of Aurora Australis, 
inueh more vivid than I have ever seen of the borealis in 
England, and more remarkublc, as in this latitude the 
dglit of the ])heii()inenon at all is much more uncommon 
than it is even in England. It w.as of a beautiful rose- 
colour, appearing at first in patclie.s, and then s])reading 
into a soil of arch, with sudden .streaks of yellow or white 
light darting acro.ss it, and the stars all the time shining 
through it ; and it wars visible f|uite to the .south-western 
c-Mremity of this colony, but not at Melbourne; but the 
curious thing was, that, from the time it a])])earcd, the 
telegraphic wires began to fall into a calmer state of mind, 
•'ind by the time the Aurora liad entirely j)assed aevay, 
"liich it did, I think, in about an hour and a half, the 
"ii'cs Worked again epute in their usual manner. We 
I'ave almost more out-of-doors occupation than we shall 
luive time to manage ; for first, nearly all Parramatta has 
culled on me, and the calls have to be returned ; then 
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there have been the Orpliaii Schools to visit, and last, not 
least, there is a poor old woman, aged nearly ninety, who 
has been chief washerwoman to every Governor and 
Governor’s family since the time of Governor Macquarie, 
and therefore lias always been a sort of hanger-on of the 
Government House liere. Now slie and her ^ o!d man ’ 
(some years younger than herself) are both blind, and as 
this prevents her washing (tliough she still seems strong 
enough for work), her principal amusement lies in walk- 
ing about, and her chief pleasure in meeting ‘ the 
Governor,’ or any of liis family, and talking to them about 
old times, or about the evil practices of her son-iii-law ! 
This seems to be the standing grievance of the ])oor old 
woman’s life : her daughter, ‘ a good, quiet, solier crea- 
ture, just like myself’ (as she remarked to me yesterday), 
having married a man ‘ wlio never does a turn of work, 
and has no feeling for his children, and won’t sjiare a 
shilling a week to let them go to school ! ’ I do not 
know Iiow much lime M and I spent yesterday morn- 

ing in listening to this often-re])eated tale ; and now I am 
going off to pay the old couple a farewell visit. 

Sydney^ September 5. — We got home, according to our 
arrangements, last Monday, all the betUa' for tlie change 
of air. Here we are acting over again the old story in 
political malters : Parliament opens on Wednc'sday; 
IMinisters are out on Saturday ! and to-day (Monday) a 

Mr. ilurray * is to let W know if he can form an 

administration, he having been ‘sent for’ for tliat purpose. 

September 7. — Mr. Murray failed in his attempts to 
form a ‘ (uibinet,’ and now it seems probable that the 
old Ministers will come back again, or at least, the chief 
of them; but the ‘crisis’ is not yet over, or anything 
decided. 


• Now Sir Terence AuIii'cy Murray. 
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ministerial DIFPICULTIES— news from new ZEALAND— the CONSCIENTIOUS 
despatch bearer— telegrams in cipher-reduced tieed of gold in 

VICTORIA— INTERESTING BEQUEST— SUGGESTIONS FOR MAORI WARFARE- 
RAILWAY JOURNEY DURING A FLOOD-MOLE OF EXTRACTING GOLD FROM 
quartz reefs— APPOINTMENT TO GOYEIlNORSHIP OF MADRAS— FAREWELL 
TO SYDNEY— DEPARTURE— VOYAGE TO MADRAS. 

To Captain Clarke^ R.E. 

Sydney, February 7, 18G0. 

My dear Clarke, — My Ministers appear likely to remain 
ill oflice, but they hang on by suflerance, merely because 
tliere ai’e no otlier men capable of combining together to 
form a Ministry. We arc going on as usual ; tlie estimates 
for 1800 liave not been passed, and Ave are living upon 
resolutions of the Assembly, in accordance with which a 
monthly allowance is doled out to us. 

T have had some correspondence with Sir Henry Barkly 
on the subject of the survey of Victoria. I wrote for 
some information as to the plan proposed by your suc- 
cessor of dividing the country into squares by means of 
meridians and parallels of latitude. It seemed to me that 
he intended to survey the lieavens first, and then to apply 
these measurements to the eartli; and I Avanted to know 
how lie proposed to determine the distances between his 
meridians, that is, the differences of longitude. I got from 
Sir Henry in reply tlie Surveyor General’s own state- 
ments, which were incomprehensible. I hear tliat he 
has lockspittcd out one meridian upon some assunqition 
as to its position in the globe with reference to the meri- 
dian of Greenwich, and is preparing to use this as a base. 
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Ilitlierto we liave been in the habit of determining the 
length of the degree by measurement ; now we are going 
to assume this as a fact, and to apply it^ or fractional parts 
of it (how these are to be ascertained I don’t know), as 
elements for calculating distances in directions not coin- 
ciding witli the meridian ; this seems to me to be* putting 
tlie cart before the horse ; but your Victorian friends are 
go-alicad people. 

I was in hopes of being able to carry out some experi- 
ments against a wrouglit-iron face to an embrasure, and 
had prepared a screen of four or five thicknesses of boiler 
plate, ri\'eted together, which I proposed to use for the 
purpose. The Assembly, however, would not vote the 
small sum required, so all my preparations have gone 
for nothing. I feel certain that something may be dene 
to make coast batteries more ellective against shipping, 
or, rather, less liable to be ruined by the fire of ships 
which can lie within a short distance of them. 

Yours truly, 

W. D. 


To Lady Charlotte Deiiisoo, 

Government Ilonso, .Sydney, February 11, ISOO. 

My dear Sister,— I am writing in the midst of a 
tliunderstorm, which has continued, with intervals of 
course, for three days. Yesterday the lightning and 
thunder Avere for upwards of an hour continuous, the 
lightning blazing at intervals of not more than a second, 
and the thunder one steady roar. The rain, too, came 
down not as rain, but like a douche, and a good deal of 
damage was done in the town by both lightning and ram. 
One upholsterer’s shop was struck by the former, which 
pursued a most erratic course, jumping about in the store- 
room, apparently without any particular reason, from one 
article of furniture to another, and exhibiting a marked 
predilection for the mirrors, several of which were com- 
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pletely smaslicd. I liave never witnessed such a storm 
bol'ore, either for violence or continuance. The rain has 
swept my garden, which has a watercourse through it, 
and done a good deal of damage, but the benef)t\oin 
the thorough soaking it has given to everytliing more 
lluui couiTterbalances my loss. 

My political affairs are going on most unsatisfactorily. 
My Ministers seem to me to be completely overwhelmed 
with the pressure thrown upon them; and instead of 
setting to work to master the different subjects, an easy 
tiling cnougli if a man would only turn liis attention to 
it, they give up altogether. In some cases, and generally 
they are those wliich ouglit not to be so dealt with, they 
start from some abstract idea of what ouglit to be, not of 
what is ; and then tliey upset all former rules and prece- 
dents. The Legislative vissembly, too, is taking advan- 
lagi' of their ignorance and want of administrative ability, 
and is pressing upon Ministers claims which they do not 
like to refuse, and is fast constituting itself the executive 
as well as the legislative body. 

Your affectionate Biotlier, 

W. D. 


Extract from Journal. 

February 20, 1800. 

We seem to be on tlic eve of another ministerial crisis; 
at least, though the Ministers have not yet declared their 

intentions, even to W , things liave come to such a 

])ass that it docs not seem possible they can hold on much 
longer, unless they dissolve the House, which would make 
tile fourth parliament we have had, in rather less than 
lour years ! I cannot imagine how it is possible for any 
bovei'iimcnt to go on, unless members in general would 
‘^oe that the business of the country, and not personal 
quarrels and scrambles for ])laces, is the real object of 
their meeting. At present, the House has been sitting 
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since tlie end of August, and scarcely anything has been 
done ; even the estimates for the present year are not 
voted, and they are literally going on, voting each month 
a certain sum to cany on the necessary expenses of that 
montli, because the quarrels and the useless discussions 
take up so much time that they cannot get thrA'ugh even 
the regular business of voting tlie annual estimates. Such 
is responsible government in a colony, and it is plain to 
see that people are opening their eyes to the fact, that it 
has as yet been a failure. There was a leading article in 
the principal Sydney newspaper yesterday morning, which 
ended with some expressions that really were almost tan- 
tamount to a suggestion that W liad better smash the 

whole concern, and take matters into his own liands by a 
coup cVEtat, I forget how the sentence began, but it 
ended thus: ‘We know what Oliver Cromwell did, aiul 
we know what Louis Napoleon did ; but of course these 
examples will be of no authority here.’ Of course iiut; 
but the very expression is curious, when one reineinbers 
the tone taken by (‘olonial ])apers a few years ago, when 
everything that wuis, or was not done, was always the fault 
of the Governor, and of the autocratic and irresponsible 
system of governineiil ; and wlien the possession of a Tar- 
liamcnt of their own, and a set of responsible ministers, 
was to be a remedy for all evils, and the introduction of 
the most perfect mode of carrying on business that ever 
was. 

March 2. — Ministers are out, as was to be expe(‘tc(l ; 

and Mr. Forster, the late Fi’eniier, dcrlined giving W 

any advice as to wliom he sliould send for, naturally 
enough, I tliink, for I do not see wlio can have a cliaiicc 
of carrying on a Government long. 

April 6. — Some little time ago, we heard that there were 
threatenings of rather a serious outbreak with the natives 
in New Zealand, so much so, that the next news from 
thence were looked for with some anxiety; and the night 
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before last, just as we were getting into bed, a steamer 

canie up tlm harbour, and W heard it stop and liail 

tlic ‘Iris,’ our Commodore’s sliip ; and in the sUll 
moonlight night, lie distinctly heard the words, ‘ Send a 
boat on board for despatches.’ I thought tliis must 
betoken .sDinething serious, but W , tliough he sup- 

posed it Avas the Kew Zcadand steamer, did not tliink we 
^:]iould hear any more of it before morning ; and so we 
^vent to bed and to sleep: but some time after, I was 
awakened by a loud sharp knocking at the bedroom 
door, followed by tlie aide-d(i-camp’s voice outside, ask- 
ing if he could speak to Sir William. It was lucky I had 
been prepared for something a little out of the common 
way by the sounds from this steamer, or I suppose my 
imagination could not have jumped to -anything less for- 
midable than the house being on lir(‘, on being roused in 
tliis sudden way. As it was, the imagination directly 

went New Zealand-wards, and so 1 called up W , 

Avlio Avas fast asleep and had luaird nothing, and aAvay he 
wont to the door, and sure enough, tlua'c Avei'e despatclies 
from Noav Ze.aland, brought by an unfortunate man Avho 
Iiad promised the Governor of New Zealand to dediver 
them immediately on his arrival, and Avho had been valiant 
cnoiigh to keep his ])roinise to the letter, though lie had 
:iiTiv(!d at such an unearthly hour, and Avas so sea-sick 

tliatAlr. r had felt obliged, as he told us in the 

morning, to gc't him a little Avine and Avatc'r before he 

Cdiiie up to rouse W . Can you not imagine poor 

, in his night-shirt, reading the despatches, with 

broken exclamations of ‘lV)nnerre!’ ‘Ih’oken all my 
night’s rest !’ ‘ Avhat an ass !’ &c., Sic . ; and really the sea- 
J^ick despatch carrier had been extra conscientious, for 
though the despatches stated that hostilities had broken 
nut with the natives, and that they Avanted all tim a.odst- 
aiice we and the neighbouring colonies could send them, 
'’till it Avas impossible to send it before morning, so that 
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very little was gained by siioli an immediate delivery of 
liis budget. 

April 10. — All tliis New Zealand business gave 
a good deal to do, as you may suppose. On the day after 
the nocturnal alann I told you of, he was up early in 
tlie morning writing to the commodore, and s«nding for 
tlie commander of the forces ; and the result wa^, tliat 
on the day following (Good Friday) the ‘ Cordelia,’ a man- 
of-war steamer, was ofl' to the scene of action, and the 
day after that, the ‘ Iris ’ sailed, and a steamer has been 
chartered to convey every man that can be spared from 
the 12th Regiment and Artillery, and they are to embark 
to-day. Then there was a telegraphing down to Mel- 
bourne for what troops could be s])arcd from thence, 
and for the ‘ Pelorus,’ man-of-war steamer, to go off to 
New Z(‘aland too ; and such a comical scxnie we harl on 
the evening of Good Friday, in trying to decipher the 
immensely long telegram in return, which conveyed the 
orders of the General there to the Commanding Ollicer 

here ! It was sent to W first, for the Government 

telegrams are always (conveyed in a sort of ci])her, and 
when this cipher comes to be filtered through three; sets 
of handwritings, that of the penson first giving it and 
then that of two sets of officials at the Telegraph Olliers 
who have no k(;y to the cipher, and therefore can merely 
set down the letters without an idea of what they mean, 
you may imagine that it is not always very easy to make 

it out. W called me to help, and I flatter myself 

that my genius rather shone on the occasion, and made it 
into sense with tolerable quickness, considering; but tlie 

end of it was that W sent to the commander ol the 

forces, first, my copy of the literal translation of the 
cipher, and then what he called a free translation, arrang- 
ing it into sense and English. 
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lo Sir Roderick Murchison, 

Sydney, April, 1800. 

My olear Sir Eoderick, — Many thanks for your letter 
with reference to ‘The Natural lEstory of the British 
Colouiesfc’ I wish you would take an opportunity of liiut- 
jiig to the Secretary of State, that the first step to be 
taken is to secure, in cacli colony, tlie cooperation of the 
Government, and to induce it to furnish tlie means of 
employing competent people to prepare materials for 
publication. It appears to me to be a little premature to 
talk about selecting a person to superintend the i)ublica- 
tion of works which have yet to be written. 

The reduction in the yield of gold by the Victoria 
ri(4(ls is steadily continuing, and it has attracted the 
attimtion of the Victoria papers. It is tlie natural termi- 
nation of surfiioc-digging; gold-mining is now coming into 
action. I am unable to give an opinion as to the matter 
ill dispute between you and Sir IBmry Barkly, namely, the 
comparative richness of the up])cr or lower jiortions of a 
quartz reef. I have onc/hc^, however, which would seem 
to confirm your view of the matter. The IVel liiver Com- 
])auy (1 think that is the name) in working upon a reef 
rich' enough on the surface to induce them to commence 
operations^ found tliat, as they got down, the proportion 
between the gold and its alloy, silver, began to vary ; 
the quantity of gold diminished, that of silver increased ; 
so that, before they reached any gnut depth, that which 
was a fairly rich gold mine on the surlace, became a silvei 
mine, too ]ioor to make it worth tlieir while to continue 
Working. 

April 10.— We have been busy during the last week 
s.'uding troops to New Zealand, where some questions 
relative to the purchase of land from the natives have led 
to liostilitics between the white man and the Maorits. 
Were we to listen to the whites, nothing of com sc could 
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be more unwarrantable than the conduct of the natives ; 
but, to a stander by like myself, the treatment of the 
natives by the whites has been such as would naturally 
induce the conduct which we designate as rebellion ; and 
to tell you the truth, I believe that it was intended that 
such should be the result. • 

It is the old story when a country is occupied by 
different races : the Norman treated the Saxon, the Saxon 
the Briton, just as the l^hglishman of the present day 
treats the Caffre or the Maori. The mode of procedure, it 
is true, is perha])s diflerent ; but the result is the same. 
The white man wants the land, and finds means of dis- 
jiossessing the native holder according to white law : the 
coloured man resists in the mode prescribed to him by 
liis own customs, and is termed a rebel, a savage, and his 
mode of action designated as barbarous, heathenish, &:c. 

In the pr(*scnt instance, the wliites miscalculated their 
own strength, so that, having pro(daimed martial law, a 
coarse whicli would seem to presupi)ose a power to carry 
out the punishments which such a law inllicts, they found 
themselves in danger of having these punishments inflicted 
upon themselves, and came crying to me for assistance. 
I was compelled to send them help, but I luive warned 
the Governor that he must handle his men cautiously, 
for we have no more to sj)are, so that any repulse? would 
now be fatal, not, of course, to our hold on New Zealand— 
that is too firmly lixed to be shaken off — but to any ho[)e 
of amalgamation of races, and to the immediate prosperity 
of the colony. 

Yours very truly, 

W. I). 


Extracts from Journal 


Sydney, April 27, 1800. 

You cannot think how often our thoughts arc turning 
England-wards now, when W ’s time here may be 
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drawing near its close, and how earnestly we pray that 
there may be a happy meeting in store for us! Of 
course we know nothing yet as to our future, and I 

cannot help feeling a little afraid that, as W is 

acknowledged at the Colonial Office to be doing his work 
well, tliQj^ may choose to leave us here a year or two 
longer than our official time, as they did in Van Dieincn^s 
Land ; so on the whole, I find it the best way not to allow 
myself to look forward, or set my heart too much upon 
anything. 

Our political matters are getting on more quietly than 
usual ; that is to say, the Ministers do not agree very well 
among themselves, and may not, perhaps, be able to go 
on together long on that account ; but they really have 
hold office for nearly two months, and are now voting the 
estimates for this current year wliich ought to have been 
passed before the year began, so that is an improvement, 
at any rate, on the state of things a little wliile ago, when 
I began to think they would never get any set of Ministers 
to (‘any on the Government at all. 

Miiif 28. — W has had rather a curious and interest- 

ing legacy left him. There was a poor old man in Hobart 
Town wlien we were there, wliom we knew by the nanui 

nf ‘ Old Jones,’ and to wliom W used to give a weekly 

allowance, on account of Ins great age and poverty. He 
Ind once been in a respectable situation in life, and had 
lield the office of water builifi’ or something of the sort, 
uiuic'r th(‘ Corj)oration of London ; then he had committed 
liinisclf in some terrible way (foigery, I think), and 
Imd he(ni transported ; but when we knew him he had re- 
iiaiiiod the comparative freedom of a conditional pardon. 
Jestei'day there arrived from Hobart Town a very curious 
old Bible, bearing the date of 1625, printed in old 
Ki'glidi letters and old spelling, and with most elaborate 
devices, genealogies, and pictures of Apostles and 
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Evangelists on the title-pages, and very complete, with 
the Apocrypha, marginal references, and a curious old 
concordance at the end, and a glossary of Scripture names 
and their significations. Altogether, it is a most interest- 
ing old copy, though, alas ! smelling horribly of tobacco, 
in which, 1 suppose, our friend old Jones waj, wont to 
indulge. Ilis name, with a variety of other names of 
dill'orent successive possessors of the book, appears written 
in several parts of it ; and on the margin of one leaf is 
Avritten the old man’s direction, that ‘ after his decease, 
this Holy Book shoidd be given to William Bratt, to be by 
him sent to Sir W. Denison, Governor of New South 
Wales, if lie is still in that colony : if Sir William should 
liave left the colony, then the book is to belong to the 
said William Pratt, and his heirs.’ This parcel was 
accompanied by a note from this Mr. Iratt, who is a 
printer in Hobart Town, and wdio tells us that old Joucs 
died a few months ago, and that he (Mr. Pratt) liad 
visited him during his illness, when he often spoke of us, 
and seemed to retain a grateful recollection of what 

W had done fm- him. I am only sorry that the 

letter did not mention the old man’s age at the time ol 
his death ; it must have been very great, over a hundred 
certainly, if the history I was told about him at Hobart 
Town Avas true, viz., that, in the days of his former pros- 
])erity in London, he sat as a juryman on the trial of 
some of the people engaged in Lord George Gordon’s 
riots in 1780 ! 

To Lieutenant Warburton, R.E. 

Government Ilouao, Syilney, June 0, 1800. 

My dear W ,— -I send you hcrcAvith a con])le of 

coi)ies of ‘Hints as to the Preservation of Spednicns of 
Natural History those may be of some service to yoa 
1 need hardly advert to the pleasure which the study of 
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Mornl HistoT- confer, upon him »ho follows it „„ ,i,. 
as a business or a relaxation. As you yourself nn, ^ 
f.,11, of tkir, I con but a<l„iso y„u, .irwW ,« 
cspcncncca the advantoses arising from ,„c|, “ 

iszrrrnair 

Even a slight knowledge of the principles of any par. 
fcnlar sconce confers an immense nmonnt of plLnre 
upon the possessor, in enabliniv ],i,n to listen with intelli- 
gent interest to the conversation of those more advanced 
than himself. If it were only for this, the time expended 
in acquiring some knowledge of Geology, ziology, 
botany, &c., &c., would be well bestowed. You will fmd 
a good microscope an immense assistance to you in unfold 
iiig the structure of plant, s, animals, insects, &c • a good 
‘.student’s microscope,’ with quite power enough’, may be 
lirociired for four or five pounds. And now, as to matters 
(if a more purely professional character. You maybe 
('alhid upon to act as an engineer against the natives, and 
to direct an attack upon their pahs ; do not let your con- 
tempt of the natives lead you to commit the fatal error of 
neglecting any precaution which may ensure success ; Imt 
Ining into action all the expedients which experience’ and 
a thorough knowledge of general principles should sug- 
gest. Tlie pahs, for instance, are not flanked ; avail your- 
f-elf of this fault ; — work up steadily towards an angular 
pomt where tlie direct fire cannot lie heavy. Tlieii as to 
tile mode of working up; a strong mantlet upon a couple of 
wheels, m fiict, on the body of a dray, will guarantee your 
men from direct fire, and would at tlie same time carry a 
havrcl of powder sufficient to blow down the Avail or 
blockade of the pah. A sheet of strong corrugated iron 
"light be thick enough to resist Maori musketry; at all 
events, a good sheet of boiler plate would be quite adc- 
'I'mtc ; anotlier sheet hung under the pah, would guarantee 
die limbs of the men employed in moving the mantlet 
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forward ; the latter must be hung so as to turn up in case 
. a stump is encountered. 

Then again, if Maories have established themselves in a 
pah, it is of the utmost importance that they sliould not 
be allowed to escape. The effect produccxl by the escape 
of a garrison after the long defence of a pos4 is most 
in jurious to the assailants. It would therefore be desirable 
to turn the attention of the attacking force, of all^ to 
the prevention of the escape of the garrison : what tlie 
attacking party wants is not the bare walls of the pah, 
but the bodies of those who built and defended it, and 
who, if allowed to escape, will, in the course of a few 
days, be in a position to establish themselves in another 
equally defensible post. Follow, therefore, the example of 
Cmsar : first take care that your enemy shall not escape ; 
when you have done that, take what other steps you 
choose to accelerate his surrender; bring fire upon hiiii, 
make his tenement as uncomfortable as i)Ossil)le ; starve him 
if you have time, &c., &c., but let him not come out, ex- 
cept as a [)risoner of war, with arms reversed, surrendering 
at discretion. I must not, however, make a letter, whiik 
was intended merely as an indication of the interest I take 
in you as a young brother oflicer, an essay upon natural 
history or the attack of pahs ; .so 1 will conclude by saying 
that it will give me pleasuie to hear from you after your 
arrival in New Zealand, and that my advice and assistauee 
will be always at your command, should you rcquh’c' 
either one or the otlier, or both. 

Yours very truly, 

D. 


To W, E, Denison^ Esq. 

Sydney, Juno 10, 1800. 

My dear Willy, — Since I last wrote, we have had our 
usual Queen’s birthday ball. Wc had too few troops to 
venture upon a review, so I had my usual levee, and the 
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ball in tlie evening. After the ball came the races Mr 
Deas Thomson and the membem of the Jockey Club have 
managed to make a very good course down in tlie flat, near 
where the waterworks engine was placed. This spot had 
been originally selected and reserved for a racecoura- 
but little or nothing had been done to it at any time and’ 
for several years the scrub l.ad been allowed to grow all 
over it. Deas Thomson, however, took it in hand ; he first 
cleared away all the scrub, and formed a sort of’circular 
sweep of 1]; miles in length, laying bare, by so doing, the 
while diifl sand of which the soil is composed. Upon the 
.«aiid ho first spread a quantity of manure, then a quantity 
oftheDoub grass, a species of couch grass, llien some 
street sweepings and stronger soil, on which he .sowed 
Eiigli.di grasses and clovei-. Luckily, rain fell soon after 
this .sowing, and the whole of the grasses grew veiy well, 
so that there is already a good sound turf, to wliich the 
galloping of the lior.ses has done no harm. They have 
raised a good stand, fenced in the course, and done very 
imich, considei-ing the time they have had to work at it. 
T1 k‘ racing was but middling; the two-year-olds esix'cially 
secaned small and weak, as if they had been starved as 
3Tnr]liigs. 

T!ic news I get from New Zealniid is not very en- 
coiinigiiig; the ti'oo|)sarc doini^ nothinii^, but tlien there is 
not inueli to do. They went to look at a pah the otlier day, 
hut liiiding it an awkward plaee, turned round and eamo 

again. 'Hie fact is, that knows notlnng but 

tlic mere routine of n'giinental duty ; li(‘, like too many 
otliers, seems to think that all the duty of an officer coii- 
^i^ts in handling troops ; that is, in the lower branch of 
niilitaiy science, viz., tactics ; and they leave strategy, the 
Ihi^lier part, to itself. The consequence is, that when 
dll own into difficult positii.ms, they have to trust eiitirc'ly 
to tlieir men to fight (heir way out of them ; they have to 
Icok to their men instead of their men to them. Now 
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there are many situations in which no amount of courage 
will enable men to fight their way out, and when this is 
the case, the force, with an incompetent commander, 
comes to grief. Now with regard to the Maories, they 
are just the people who ought never to be allowed to 
think that they have beaten you ; and yet, at the same 
time, their mode of defending themselves is so well 
adaptal to the state of the country, and the material at 
their disposal, tliat it requires careful consideration, and a 
well-arranged plan before any force ought to be brought 
up to attack a pah. 

Tlie gold field on the Snowy Eiver is likely to produce 
a great effect upon our relations with Victoria. It is so 
near the border between us and Victoria, that stores will 
be brought over from thence to supply the diggers ; and 
we, feeling that we shall lose a good deal of revenue by 
this, are putting on Custom House officers to check smug- 
gling. I tried to put a stop to this ; but it was clearly 
shown to me that we were even now losing from 12,000/. 
to 15,000/. per annum, and that this would be doubled if 
the expected rush takes place in the spring ; so I liad to 
give in, but am now doing everything in my power to in- 
duce the colonics to join and have one uniform tariff*, and 
to divide the proceeds among the dilTerent govenniients 
in proportion to the population : the internal traffic might 
then be left free and unshackled. However, it will be 
difficult to bring either my government or those of the 
other colonics to my way of thinking. 

Your affectionate Father, 

W. D. 
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Government House, Sydney, July 1 , 1800 , 

The session of the legislature will close on Wednesday. 
I have had a good deal of trouble witli the Legislative 
Council or Upper House, whose dignity was offended at 
something done by my Ministers which it was proposed 
to resent by refusing to pass the Appropriation Act. I 
wrote to Mr. Deas Thomson, one of the leaders in the 
Upper House, pointing out to him the absolute insanity 
of such a course ; and when the time came for the second 
reading of the bill, it was carried by a good majority. I 
have been trying to induce the Government to take some 
steps to provide for the detence of the harbour j tliey are, 
liowever, too much occupied in endeavouring to defend 
themselves against their opponents to think of matters 
which have not immediate political interest. 

The railroad question is another which I took up soon 
after my arrival, pressing it upon the Government as the 
only means by which the outlying districts of the colony 
could be tied to Sydney ; but I could not get the Govern- 
ment to think out the question. They kept, it is true, 
making railways by bits, but they would never face a 
comprehensive scheme which would have carried the 
railways to the borders of Queensland. Now the pcoi)le 
of Victoria have been more energetic: they have im- 
proved their roads, and consequently are able to sup[)ly 
all the settlers in the southern districts at a cheaper rate 
tliaii can be done from Sydney, so that we lose the duty 
upon the articles so sent ; and any attempt to levy the 
duty upon the frontier line Avould give rise to a cry on 
the part of the population on our side to be united [)oliti- 
^'ully to Victoria, as they are commercially. There is a 
belief that the rush to the Snowy Elver diggings in the 
spring will bring from o0,000 to 40, 000 i)eople to our 
dde of the frontier, and we shall lose, unless we can 
^up])ly them from our own market, some 00,000/. or 
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80,000/. per annum. The people and the Government 
in Victoria, seeing that tlieir yield of gold is diminisliing, 
are doing everything to draw trade to Melbourne, to find 
fresli gold fields, and to get the gold from our side of the 
boundary to Melbourne as the nearest port. We play 
into their hands by our foolish squabbles, our pSltry per- 
sonal policy, our ignorance of business, &c. I am heartily 
sick of talking to a fresh set of Ministers every four or 
five months. 

The petty fooiisli squabble in New Zealand is going on 
just as absurdly as it commenced, and I see no prospect of 
a termination, unless the Governor conciliates the Maorios, 
or the Home Government does, what would be very 
absurd in my opinion, namely, send out a force suITicieiit 
to bully the Maories into submission. 

Jubj 17. — I had despa tclies from New Zealand last 
week, giving an account of the repulse of our troops inaii 

attack upon a pah. Major N was ordered to attack 

with 330 men a pah which was strongly occupied by the 
Maories, and supported by a force of upwards of 

1,000 men in another pah in the rear. Major N 

was told tiiat a feigned attack should be made on this 
latter pah, but this was not done ; and the consequence 
Avas, that the men in the rear came forward in great 

numbers, turned N ’s flank, obliged him to retreat, 

and he had some trouble to carry off his guns. He lost 
twenty-nine killed and thirty-three wounded, one fifth of 
Ins whole force. We have sent doAvn reinforcements, and 
the General is gone down to take the command. T hope 
lie will now act energetically, and put an end to this matter 
at once. 


Extracts from Journal. 


Sydney, July 19, 1800. 

There has been bad news again from New Zealand, and 
the Governor has written to W for more troops. 
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Another detachment of the 12th Eegiment had arrived 

liere, so that W was able to send them a small 

reinforcement. A vessel has arrived within the last few 
days from Norfolk Island, bringing several letters from 
the people there: amongst the rest, one to Spread- 
borongh, and one to Eosalie, from our friend Edwin 
Nobbs, the youth who was staying here so long. The letter 
to Spreadborough is very nice, evidently full of grateful 
l ecollectiori of her, and of us generally ; in the one to 
Rosalie he indulges in a little poetical effusion on the 
subject of a sad accident which has lately hai)pened in 
Norfolk Island : a poor boy, one of the ‘ Young’ family, 
having been killed by a fall from his horse. At the end 
of his verse young Nobbs makes an excuse for his lines 
not rhyming, by remarking that he is not ‘ a poetic!’ 

July 2G. — I told you I expected to go to PaiTamatta to , 

relieve W in the charge of S , who has been there 

since her illness. It seems my general fortune, whenever 
I do move about in this country, which is but seldom, 
always to have water dilliculties of some sort to contend 
vuth ; for as, in this climate, it is almost literally true that 
‘it never rains but it pours,’ we often alternate between 
droughts and floods ; and I generally come in for one of 
tlie latter when I leave home. So it was now : I got up 
to Parramatta on Friday ; that night it began to rain, and 
tliroiighoiit Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, it continued 
to pour, pretty nearly without intermission. Imagine our 
situation, shut up in the little sitting-rooms of an inn 
tlirough three wet days, and one of them a Sunday ! 
However, we had books, &c. with us, so we really fought 
along remarkably well, and did not find the time hang 
heavy ; but the real sting of the misfortune was, that in tlic 
middle of it all, the idea suggested itself to our minds, 
that, during the last flood, thice months ago, some of tlie 
railway embankments had been washed away. ‘ What 
if this should happen again ? ’ we thought ! for if it 
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continued to rain, it would be dreadful work to go back 
by the little river steamer, which has scarcely a cabin 
big enough to creep into ; and as, by the end of the three 
days’ rain, we had nearly exhausted our books and our 
work, there was the liorrid possibility of an additional 
day or two’s detention, with* little or nothing *to do. 
Under these circumstances, we listened anxiously througli- 
out Monday, and were comforted, at tlie proper hours, 
])y tlie sound of tlic railway whistle and the rattle of the 
trains, proving that the line was still open, although the 
local papers stated that the embankments were loosened 
by the rains. 

Tuesday was the day fixed upon for our return to 
Sydney. The morning came, and it rained harder than 
ever ! ‘ If the embankments were loosened by the rain 

yesterday,’ I thouglit, ‘ what will they be to-day ? Every 
hour of these tremendous torrents must make them 
worse and I began to feel nervous. Tliere was noiliiin/ 
for it, however, but to wait patiently for the arrival of the 
ten o’clock train fi-om Sydney, by whidi it laid been 
arranged tliat tlie A. I). C. should come up, in readiness 
to escort us home in the afternoon. But lo! the ten 
o’clock train did not arrive! For the lii’st time, we 
missed the accustomed whistle, and when half an hour 
passed beyond the time it was due, I got friglilcned, and 
took advantagii of a lull in the rain, to send the footman 
up to the I’ailway station to eiK[iiire whetlicr there were 
any tidings of the train, or any rumour of a stoppage or 
an accident. He did not come back again, and so the 
lime went on, till the train was above an hour overdue. 
‘Now,’ thought I, ‘something has surely happened and 
so I worked myself up into a perfect agony ; and you 
may imagine the relief at last of seeing the servant conic 
tearing along through the pouring rain, his face, which 
was a peculiarly merry one, having lost nothing of its 

accustomed hilarity of expression. S and T flew out 

to meet him in the hall, and he further cheered us with 
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the information that the train had just arrived, and that 
Mr. Pitt (the A.D.C.), was behind him ; and in a 
minute or two more arrived Mr. Pitt liimself, dripping 
but very cheerful, assuring us that tlie line was still 
perfectly safe, and that the long detention had been only 
caused t)y the extreme precautions they had been taking, 
sending an engine forward to ascertain the state of things, 
and creeping at a snail’s pace, wherever the line was the 
least shaken. We got home by the afternoon train, 
quite safely, but still so cautiously, and with so many 
dilliculties arising from the state of the line, that we were 
an hour and forty minutes behind our time (in a journey 
of only fourteen miles) ; and so, on arriving, we found 

poor W nearly as much alarmed as I had been in the 

morning. He had been to the railway oifice, desiring 
tliem to telegraph for information concerning the train, 
and he did not get the answering telegram till some time 
afttir we had arrived ! Such is travelling in New South 
Wales, even whore tlicrc is a railway and a telegrapli ; 
wliere lliere are none, of course one comes to a standstill 
altogetlier in these Hoods, and one’s friends are left to 
iinagiiui what has become of one. We found on our 
arrival tliat even we had not come in for the worst of 
tlie weather ; for that tlie gale of the last night and that 
morning had been the worst on record here. However, 
‘ all is well that ends well,’ and we are very comfortably 
settled at home again. 

July !^7. — We Avent last night to an Oratorio, got up by 
a ‘ Vocal Harmonic Society,’ of which we are patrons. We 
had often promised to go to one of their oratorios, but 
something or other had always prevented our doing so, 
I)articularly as, owing to some dilliculties as to times and 
places, the society has always given its concerts on a 
Thursday, which is our public day at home. However, 
this week we had resolved not to give a dinner on the 
Thursday, on purpose that we might go ; and go we did. 
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though it was such a pouring wet night, that notliing 
short of wishing to do our duty by a society that we had 
at all events tlie appearance of having rather neglected, 
would have taken us out. Once there, however, I at 
least was ain])ly repaid for the effort, for the oratorio, 
wliich was the ‘ Creation,’ was really very respecdably 
])erf()rined, and oh ! what musicjt is ! Here, too, where 
one so seldom hears anything but everlasting selections 
from Italian operas, it was a real feast to get amongst 
music of the Haydn or Handel schools, so I enjoyed my 
evening greatly. 

To Lady Charlotte Denison. 

S_v<l]K'T, August 18, 18(50. 

My deal' Sister, — Our weather here has bc'cn v('rv similar 
to yours in England. It commeiuH'd raining Inwe on 
July 19, and ceased only on Afoiulav, August 13. The 
whole country is reduced to mud, the roads are impass- 
able, business is at an end. Howev('r, a few bright days 
have cheered us up a little, and we are looking forward, 
as usual, to some great move whicli is to set us all right 
a<min. The Kiandra gold diggings are ro re-esia])lish 
credit, make nnaney ])lentiful, ixlieN e tlu^ iii.solvcaits, find 
work for the unemjdoyed ; but should these prove to be a 
delusion, like the Eitzroy diggings in 1839, there will be a 
fearful smash among the men of business, mm'chants, &:e. 
’fhe Government is atipointing a great niimbcT of olliOals 
to meet the expected rush, but all these appointments are 
made contingent upon the success of the diggings, so that 
there will be every induccMiient on their ])art to keep up 
the excitement, and to stimulate the search for I’resli 
ground to turn up. We had a lecture at the Philosojihical 
Society a f(5W days ago, giving an account of the working 
of one of our gold fields where there are several quartz 
reefs. A reef is nothing more than a vein of (piartz, which, 
coming to the sui'face at some point, is then discovered and 
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traced in its course, which is generally north and south. 
It descends into the earth at a very steep angle, and is, in 
fact, like a sheet of paper separating the masses of rock to 
tlie right and left : these rocks are commonly a species of 
granite. The gold is found sometimes in visible specks, 
but mo*’c generally it is diffused through the mass in an 
impalpable form, and the quartz has to bo crushed, and 
tlien submitted to the action of mercury, which amal- 
gamates with the gold, and is afterwards got rid of by 
sublimation. The miners dig out the quartz, bring it to 
the surface, have it cruslied by machinery, at prices vary- 
ing from seven and sixpence to twenty shillings per ton, 
and then get what they can from the dust or sand to 
which it is reduced. The quantity found vaiies from 
(ifteen or sixteen ounces per ton at Bendigo, to one ounce 
or even less at many other workings, but when you re- 
member that a ton of quartz is a mass three feet long by 
two wide, and two and a half deep, a small block of stone 
in fact, and wdien you think that an ounce of gold is worth 
nearly four pounds, you will be able to understand the 
inducement to quarry such a material. 

Your atrectionate Brother, 

W. i). 

To Lieutcixint Warhurton^ R.E. 

JSyeliuT, Xoveinlx^r 5, 18(^0. 

My dear W , — Thanks for your letter, and for tlie 

du'teh of the ground o(a*u[)ied by the pah attacked on 
knie 27. Had the attack been made by twelve hundred 
men, instead of tliree hundred, it would probably havtj 
ju’oved successful; the ifaorics might have been driven 
into tlieir pah, and, when onec shut up there, iniglit 
have been compelled to surrender at discretion, in which 
ciise the war would have come to au end. 1 hardly see 
any probability of a termination now. The destruction 
of empty pahs does but little g(->od, unless, it may be. 
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that of getting rid of troublesome neighbours, and nuttin 
tlie Maorics to the expense of rebuilding them. A pah jg 
in no respect analogous to a fortress in Europe, Still 
however, it is better to do something, than to remain idle 
in New Plymouth ; .aiid nothing can he so absurd as to 
retain fifteen luindred or two thousand soldiers to garrison 
a little village, the populatioii of which did not exceed, at 
the best of times, two thousand five hundred of all sorts. 

L has arrived at Melbourne, and is about to com- 

mence the work of defences there ; his first step has been 
to remodel the plan. Melbourne is an awkward place to 
defend, for it lies at the bottom of a deep and wide bay, 
the channel through which is almost out of cannon-shot 

from the shore. L is scattering his guns along the 

shore of the bay, two here, two there, and they are too 
distant from each other to afford mutual suiiport. I think 
that I should prefer concentrating my guns into three or 
four batteries, so jdaced as to protect each other, so that 
when a vessel brought her broadside to bear on one, the 
other would either rake her or take her ‘ en echarpe.’ 
Ifowever, it is impossible to judge of a plan without an 
accurate knowledge of the ground. 

Yours truly, 

W. ]). 


7(> Lady Charlotte Deniron. 

SydnoV; NoNoinlx-r 5^ 18G0. 

lly clear Sister, — I did not write to you by tlie last mail, 
as I was obliited to rut my letters as short as ])ossibh', 
]uiviii<t strained my arm. I am better now, but by uo 
means well, not being able to use my arm to do anything 
which requires a muscular elTort; I can write, however, 
which is a comfort. I am in the midst of a ministerial 
cri'>is. The Assembly, which was elected by universal 
suffrage, has shown itself to be a most impracticable body. 
It has turned out two ministries, and is about to (‘jeet a 
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third, unless, as is probable, I put an end to its career by 
a dissolution. My Ministers, one day, say that there never 
was such an impracticable House, and when I remark that 
it is one formed according to their own principle of con- 
struction, they turn sharp round, and assert that it will 
compatie very favourably with the House of Commons. 
However, I shall probably soon leave them to their 
own devices. Evelyn has told you, I dare say, of the letter 
wliich the Duke of Newcastle wrote to me, and of the 
substance of my reply. 

I thiidc I alluded in my last to Darwin’s book on ‘ The 
Origin of Species,’ or rather to the review of it in the 
‘Quarterly.’ I have been lately attending a course of 
lectures at our museum, delivered by the curator, who is 
a pupil of Owen. Tlie subject of the course was ‘The 
principle of Zoological classification,’ and in it he alluded 
on several occasions to the theory of ‘ development,’ and 
showed how entirely contrary it was to the general system 
by which nature works. 

The mistake of Darwin and Co. consists in their 
s]K;eulatiug upon hj/pothe.'ies, that is, ujron bare possi- 
bilities ; and, as God is omnipotent, it is in no way im- 
pomhle that He might h.avc decided that man should h.avo 
originated irom a turnip, by some process of development. 
Ill order, however, to get even the merest shadow of a 
pruhabillty for the upper stages of the system of transmu- 
liitlon, all ])rinciple of classification must be set aside, all 
the homologies which connect class with class must be dis- 
regarded, and, when this has been done, wc are left without 
a single tittle of evidence that there has ever been even a 
tendency to such development. There is rather a curious 
paper in the July ‘ Quarterly,’ which, commencing with 
litonehenge, ends by tracing the peculiarities which 
ilistinguish the Homan Catholics from the Protestants to 
peculiarities of race. The connection between the 
buddhist system, as developed in Thibet (L’Abbe Hue 
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absurdities,) andi^ 

^elj put : reference is also made to the^LkS '' 
divides the rrotestunt from the Catholic inEuroprS 
line is almost coincident with that whidi separates the 
Celt from the Teuton. I wonder, if we were to askj)arwiu 
to apply bis principle of development to the case of these 
two races, wliicli of the two Ife would consider to be 
nearest to the primitive turnip ? Are we improvements 
upon the Buddhists? are the Protestants a higlier type of 
animal than the Catholics, or vice versa ? 

November 17. — The mail has made a marked change 
in everything relating to our future prospects. It brought 
out letters from Evelyn and yourself, alluding to a ques- 
tion put by Sir Charles Wood, as to my willingness to 
proceed to Madras, and it brought me out a letter from 
Sir Charles Wood, in which, acting upon the assumption 
that I should go wherever I was ordered, he reijuested 
me to proceed to Madras, where I should find my com- 
mission waiting for me. I was somewhat prepared for 
the letters by a telegram of congratulation from Sir 
Henry Barkly, but you may imagine that the news 
brought with it much S(‘rious thought, and much (‘onsulta- 
iioii between Lina and myself. There was, liowever, no 
doubt or hesitation as to our acce|)taiiee of tlie offer. 

I have too much to do here, politically, hi order to leave 
matters clear for my successor, to be able to start befoic 
the January mail. The new Assembly will meet on the 
<Sth, and I shall have to say my say to them, to draw up a 
long memorandum as to men and things for my succi'ssor, 
to arrange the matters connected with Norfolk Island, 
which are all in my hands. Then selling off and packing 
up is no ti’ifling job, looking to the fact that my collec- 
tion of shells numbers about seven thousand species. We 
shall reach Madras about the 2Gth or 27th of February; 
and shall meet C there, to v/hom I have written to 



,ke all necessary arraugements aud putcVm |0T VJ. 

Sen sucb of the c»en as must be seal bomc v?\\\ leave 
me in one of the early steamers with Lina, and make a 
wpld I'la to England, she rejolmng me m the autuiim. 

I look forward with great pleasure to the idea of havin-r 
somethihg to do. In thes4 responsible governments one 
sees much going on wbich is most objectionable, yet one 
is powerless either to do good or to prevent evil One 
n« '.make suggestions, but these, if adopted, which is by 
no means certain to be the case, are pretty sure to be 
marred in the working from the ignorance of the instru- 
ments, or from the inability of the Ministers to comprehend 
subjects upon which they have never tliouglit, or upon 
which, if they have looked, it has been through a glass 
like a kaleidoscope, I have written to Evelyn to thank 
him specially for the manner in which he dealt with tlic 
reference made to him by Sir Charles Wood. He acted in 
tile kindest and wisest manner, as he always has done. 

Your affectionate Brother, 

W. D. 

Extracts from Journal. 

Sydney, November 7, 1860. 

As our Parliament has now been sitting for rather more 
iliim a mouth, we are, of course, in a ministerial fix again; 
or, at least, on the very verge of one, for no ministry ever 
agrees long with Parliament here. The present Ministers, 
however, cling stoutly to office, and would have liked 

to dissolve the Parliament; but this he has 

I’cfiised to do, until they have passed the estimates, or 
at least obtained supplies for the next six months ; for one 
of the worst features of the constant state of squabbling 
this Parliament is, that tliey never get through tlie 
estinuitf's by the end of the year, and were getting into a 
’"ort ot I'eckless way of s})ending money by a mere resolu- 
tion of the Lower House, wliich was not at all riglit ; 
VOL. I. 


K K 
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but yet it was becoming so liabitiial here, that W at 

last felt himself bound to interpose ; and therefore he 
declared early in this present year, that not a farthing of 
expenditure would he sanction, after the 31st of December, 
whicli had not been regularly voted and appropriated by 
both houses. Tliis frightened people a little at first, and 
they have talked about it from time to time ; nevertheless, 
here is November, and now the supplementary estimates 
for 1860 are not, I believe, all passed yet, to say nothing 
of those for 1861, which all ought to be passed before tlie 
close of the year : to dissolve now would of course be to 
throw away the last chance of passing them, though 

W will not object to a dissolution when once supplies 

are leg.ally obtained ; so there remains to Ministers no 
choice, but either to push their estimates through, fu’ to 
resign. They are trying the former course, but whether 
they will succeed or not, remains to be proved. 


In October ISOtl, I received a very kind letter from the 
Duke of Newcastle, alluding to the fact that the terniinii- 
tion of the usual period of the tenure ot ray oHiee wa,'' 
approaching, and expressing his desire to consult niy 
wishes both as to the time of my departure from New 
South Wales, and as to my future employment under the 
Colonial Ollice. To this I replied on the 17th October, 
thanking his Grace for his kindness, and expressing my 
willingness to accept employment under the Colonial 
Ofliee, should Her Majesty think fit to make use of my 
services as Governor ol a colony. I named March as the 
latest period at which it would be pleasant to leave Sydney, 
seeing that I should have to round Cape Horn on my way 
home. Early in November, however, I received a leller 
from Sir Charles Wood, a copy of which is annexed, 
ofibring me the government of Madras, which had fidk'u 
vacant by the death of Sir Henry Ward very soon after 
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liis appoiliiment. I ought hardly to use the term ‘ offered 
me tlie Government; for Sir Charles said tliat my distance 
from England had been an objection to my appointment ; 
but that he had enquired from my brother, and received in 
reply an assurance that I should be quite willing to under- 
take arty duty which might be imposed upon me. This 
liad induced him to waiv^^ the objection, and, on the credit 
of this assurance, I was directed to proceed to Madras, 
,'is soon as I could make arrangements for handing over 
the government of New South Wales to my successor ; 
and T was told that I should find my commission and full 
instructions for my guidance waiting for me at Madras. 

Under the circumstances in which I was placed, this 
off(T could not be refused. I wrote, therefore, to Sir 
Charles Wood, thanking him for the honour he had done 
me in selecting me for such a resi)onsible appointment, 
and mentioning the time at which I should be able to 
I’each Madras. 

There were too many advantages attaching to an Indian 
government to make it a matter of question with nn^ 
whether I should accept the offer or not, but, on the other 
band, there were serious drawbacks in the shape of sepa- 
ration from children, which, to a man with a large family 
like myself, operated as a set-off against these advantages. 
Had I been called upon to decide between an offer of the 
government of a Colony where I could have kept my 
cliildreii with me, and that of Madras, I might, very 
probably, have preferred the former ; as it was, however, 
the cjuestion was. settled for me, and I was glad to be re- 
lieved from the responsibility of deciding a matter of such 
importance. 

TTc following letter to the Duke of Newcastle will (ex- 
plain my feelings with reference to the ap})ointment as 
G'jvernor of Madras : — 
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Government House, Sydney, November 16, 1860. 

My dear Lord, — I wrote by the last mail, acknowledg- 
ing the kind letter which I had received from your Grace, 
and giving a frank statement of my views and wkhes on 
the subject of future employment by the Government. 
Since then, the matter has been* taken out of my hand, 
and I have received instructions to proceed to Madras with 
as little delay as possible. I am not, I confess, sorry that 
I have not been called upon to decide for myself in a 
matter which may be productive of important results to 
me and to my children. I have, on one or two occasions, 
tried to carve out a road for myself, and have, as often, 
found that the results were not such as I had anticij)ated. 
I have, therefore, for many years past left myself, as some 
people might say, to chance, but, as I say, to the disposal of 
Him who knows what is truly best for me. This, however, 
does not in any way lessen iny gratitude to those who are 
instruments of good to me ; and I trust that I may be 
allowed to say that to your Grace I feel especially thank- 
ful for many kind actions and kindly expressions, both of 
which, and, perhaps, especially the latter, make impres- 
sions on the heart not to be easily erased. 

I have written, oflicially, on the subject of the state of 
politics here ; and I propose to leave, for my successor, a 
paper containing the I’esult of my own observations upon 
the men and the measures to which his attention will 
have to be directed. I will forward a copy of this to yom 
Grace. 

Believe me, my dear Lord, to be most gratefully and 
sincerely yours, 


W. D. 
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From Right Honourable Sir C. Wood to Sir W. 

Denison. 

Ilicklcton, September 24, 18G0. 

My dear Denison, — Sir II. Ward, the new Governor of 
Madras, died very unex]fectedly a short time after his 
appointment, and it is essential to find a good man to 
replace him. 

I was anxious, if I could have found a good man here, 
to have sent a man from lienee, as so mucli time would 
have been saved. It certainly was an objection to you 
that you are at the Antipodes, and I could not feel sure 
that tlie offer of Madras would be agreeable to you. I 
have, however, this morning, a letter from the Speaker, 
who says that I may rely on your undertaking any 
duty which is for the public service without hesitation, 
and I therefore write to you, in the fullest confidence that 
you will acce[)t the government. I think you the best 
man f6r it. If you had been at home, I should have 
offered it to you at on(.‘(\ The inevitable loss of time was 
a serious objection, but a good Governor is better tlian a 
less fit man. 

I cannot suppose that you will be able to start at once; 
and indeed I must apprize the Colonial Office that I have 
done this. I have no time for more arrangement previous 
to writing to you, as the mail goes to-morrow. You 
must, therefore, be good enough to be making your pre- 
])arations to come to Madras as soon as you reasonably 
can ; you will find your commission there. It might, 
perhaps, be well if you could see Iiord Canning by the 
way ; but I have desired him to write to you to meet you 
at Galle. 

I will also write to you fully to meet you on your 
arrival, with all that I have to say on every subject : 
there is a great deal to be done in the way of internal 
improvement in ail ways. 
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1 liope tliat this offer will be agreeable to you. The 
Speaker's letter to me says that you have sometimes con- 
templated siicli an arrangement, and I shall be very glad 
to find myself in official connection with so old a friend. 
I have no doubt we shall agree as well as when you were 
at Woolwich, and I was at the ‘Admiralty. I cansot coii- 
chid(^ my letter without thanking you for all your kind- 
ness to my boy. 

Yours very truly, 
Charles Wood. 

7o Sir C'luirle.s Wood, 

Sydney, November 16, 18(50. 

My dear Sir Cliarles, — I will write frankly to you as an 
old friend. Had I been called upon to decide whether 
Isliould proceed at once to Madras, or wait for my chance 
of a government which miglit enable me to retain iny 
family about me, I should probably have hesitated to 
accept your kind offer; for, although there are many 
advantages which attach to an Indian government, theiv' 
are drawbacks which, to a man with a large family like 
myself, and to cnie whose heart is bound up in his children, 
operate as a set-off against these. On the other hand, 1 
never like to attempt to carve out a course for myself: 1 
feel much more happy when I can believe that my own 
wishes or actions have not placed me in any position of 
res[)onsibility. I can work with much more comfort to 
myself, and therefore much harder, when I feel that I am 
not responsil)le for the consequences to myself which may 
result froin my position. I have troubled you with this 
preface ex])lanatory of my feelings and motives, and f 
now thank you for the honour you have done me‘ in 
selecting me for so responsible an ollice ; for the kiml 
expressions of confidence in my ability; and also that 
you have spared me the difficulties oi deciding lictween 
duty and inclination. 
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I shall commence at once to make preparations for my 
departure ; but there is much to be done botli politically 
and privately. I have just been obliged to dissolve the 
Assembly, and to call a new Parliament together, which 
will not meet before the end of the year, and the proceed- 
ings of ivhich it is desirabl(# I should inaugurate. To tell 
you the honest truth, I should not like to leave my re- 
sjumsible Mbiisters withoiit tJic check which the presence 
of a Governor places upon them : a mere ‘ locum teneus’ 
is a slave to the members of the Executive Council. Tlien 
again, after a residence of six years in any place, one finds 
tliat one’s roots have struck somewhat deeply into the 
ground; and one requires to withdraw them with some 
caution. I i)ropose, however, to move from this by the 
January mail, which will reach Madras about the end of 
February. I shall write to Lord Canning by tlie present 
mail, asking him to notify his wishes as regards a personal 
interview with him ; though I am not certain that it 
would not be as well that this should be postponed till I 
have been able to make myself master, in some measure, 
of the general machinery of the government, and of the 
(eelings and ideas of my advisers at Madras. I shall ask 
Lord Canning also to use his inlluence with the Com- 
mander of the Forces to allow my brother, who has been 
Deputy Adjutant General at Madras for three years, to 
come down to pay me a visit at all events. I should be 
glad to have him on my stall’ if possible ; the ])resence of 
a person who knows everybody, and is acquainted with a 
mass of petty details which cannot otherwise reach a 
Governor’s ears, is very useful. May I reckon upon th(‘ 
exercise of your inlluence at the Horse Guards, should 
the question be referred home? I trust that you will 
allow me to write io yow privaiehj upon matters connected 
with my Government. I have always found this most 
usefid, as placing the Secretary of State in ])ossession of 
facts and details which could not possibly find a place in 
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public despatches. These, now that everything is made 
known to the world at large, require to be written so 
cautiously as might often mislead him, if not accompanied 
by a running commentary in the shape of private letters. 
These, however, are matters which can be settled hereafter ; 
I only allude to them at present in order to assiire you 
that iny ish wall be to work for and with you, and not 
for myself. Your son left this a long time ago, and was, 
I believe, to go home in the ‘Elk he has escaped all this 
foolish business with the Maories. He left behind him 
pleasant remembrances, being a gentleman as well as a 
sailor. He left you a boy, and has returned a man. I 
shall be quite satisfied if my boy, who has just passed his 
examination for midshipman, comes back to me with as 
good a character. 

Yours very truly, 

W. D. 


To Lord Camiing, 

Sydney, November 17, 1800. 

My dear Lord, — By the last mail I received a letter 
from Sir Charles Wood, telling me, that, reckoning upon 
my willingness to undertake any duty which might be tor 
tlic public service, he had appointed me to the govern- 
ment of Madras ; that I w\as to come on as soon as I 
could make my preparations, and that I should find my 
commission waiting for me at Madras. Sir Charles said 
that I might as well, if possible, see your Lordship on my 
way, and that you would notify your wishes, as regards 
this, in a letter which might meet me at Galle. 

I shall not be able to leave this before January, when 
I propose to come on by the mail steamer, which ought 
to be at Madras before the end of February. With refer- 
ence to Sir C. Wood’s suggestion that I should wmitupon 
you on my way, I leave it, of course, foi* your decision. 
I am not certain, however, that it would not be better to 
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make myself in some measure acquainted with the organ- 
isation of my Government, and with the subjects upon 
which you will have to explain your views and wishes, 
before I come up to Calcutta. A few months will be 
usefully spent in looking into the machinery of the 
government, and in making myself master of the peculiar 
nomenclature in use in India, without which knowledge I 
should have to listen, and to yield an ignorant assent to 
all that you might have to say ; and might find afterwards 
that I had misunderstood you, or been misunderstood 
myself. However, as I said before, I leave this entirely 
to your Lordship. 

I travel with many impediments in the shape of child- 
ren. I have thought it better to bring all on to Madras, 
in order to ascertain, on the spot, what the action of the 
climate may be, and how many I must pai't with. That I 
cannot retain all, I am aware, and this rending asunder 
of family ties is one of the great drawbacks to service in 
India. I trust that the climate has had no injurious 
effect upon Lady Canning or yourself. Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
W.D. 


To Lady Hornby. 

Sydney, November 20, 1860. 

Dearest Mammy, — I must send you a few lines just to 
assure you that the sudden change in our destination 
will, if anything, shorten the period which will elapse 
before you will see Lina, and a good many, at all events, 
of our belongings. I had, I confess, hoped that, in con- 
sequence of the letter of the Duke of Newcastle, I should 
have been able to visit England myself, and have taken 
a fresh ‘ departure ’ from thence ; but this sudden move 
to Madras has upset all these calculations. Lina and I, 
however, have both agreed that it is far better to leave the 
future in God’s hand, without striving to meddle or make 
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ill it. And, as tlie appointment to Madras has come to 
me altogether unsought and unasked for, we have decided 
tliat it would not be right to allow our own feelings or 
foucies to interfere witli the arrangement thus made for 
us, and whicli is, no doubt, that best suited to us. I do 
not trouble myself with enquiries how this is to beiiest for 
us. I take it as it is sent, without question. My present 
idea is to move oil’ bag and baggage by the January mail 
steamer, provided Lina is in a lit state to travel. I hope 
and trust that all may go well witli her, and tliat she mav 
be able to go on board witliout any risk. You may trust 
me, dear Mammy, not to allow her wishes to prevail over 
prudence, for I have too great a value for the treasure you 
Iiave intrusted to me to risk tlie loss of it by any want of 
caution on my part. We will suppose ourselves landed 
at Madras by the end of February. I shall not let tho!?e 
who are to go liome stay too long there, but pack tlieui 
off, after a very short delay, just enough to allow them 
to give you an account of the place, and I think you may 
reckon upon their arrival in England some time in May. 
I feel, however, as if I were somewliat presumptuous in 
venturing to look forward so far; but I do so, subject to 
the will of God ; He has been so good to me, has given 
me so many blessings, among the greatest of which is the 
wife I got from you, that I have a confidence that He will 
not leave me now. 

There is, I imagine, much to do in Madras in preparing 
lor the great changes incidental to the assumption of the 
Government by the Imperial authorities. The amalga- 
mation and reduction of the army, the collection and aug- 
mentation of the revenue, the improvement of the means 
of communication, the development of the system of 
irrigation, all these will furnish ample materials for 
thought and study, and my shells will, I think, probably 
remain quiet in their packing cases. Our packing will 
be formidable, of books especially ; I fancy but few 
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Governors move about the world with a library of two 
thousand volumes. It is, however, a great satisfaction to 
me to have books at hand, and it is such an inducement 
to children to read, that it is well worth the cost and 
trouble of moving. I know nothing positive as to my 
salary ; 5)eople consider that it will be large enough to 
enable me to lay by something for our children. I hope 
it may, but I have confidence that God will look after my 
children as He has after me ; and that, should I not be 
able to leave them what may be thought a sufficiency of 
worldly wealth, this want, if it be a want in Ilis sight, will 
be made good to them by Him, as it may seem to Him 
best. 

Hove the 127th Psalm, which tells us that ‘Children 
and the fruit of the womb arc, an heritage and gift that 
c.oineth of the Lord,’ and that ‘ Happy is the man who 
has his quiver full of them.’ With best love to you all, 

Your affectionate Bon, 

W. D. 


E.dmets from Journal. 

Sydney, November 29, 18G0. 

j)eiivest , — We have been steadily getting forward 

with such packings, arrangements, and j)reparations as 
could be made so long beforehand, so as to prevent any 
hurry at last ; and I think everything is in a tolerable 
state of progress. The ministerial difficulties resulted in a 
dissolution of Parliament, and now the new elections ai*e 
going on ; but the aspect of our new parliament is by no 
means promising. It has really seemed through all these 
elections, as if education and respectability of character 
and position rather acted as a disqualification than other- 
Avise, in the eyes of the New South Wales electors. The 
members are nearly all new men, as if the old ones were 
already too respectable and long standing to suit the 
spirit of wild democracy and reckless change; and, as 
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I believe no qualification is required liere, either for 
members or electors, beyond their being twenty-one years 
of age, and residents in the place for six months, of course 
the spirit of tlie day can have its full swing. The only 
two satisfactory election stories I have heard are these. 
1st. Tliat one of the liopeful candidates was suspected of 
being an infidel ; and though he did not openly avow 
sucli opinions, yet neither diJ he disavow them, in his 
speech on the hustings. However, he gave vent to some 
expressions of admiration of I'um Paine, the infidel 
writer of the last century ; but this was received with such 
a storm of disap [mobation that he retired amidst a chorus 
of yells, and lost his election. The other story was that 
one of the candidates indulged in a little abuse of William, 
for having consented to dissolve the old parliament ; and 
this also was received with marked disappi’obation by 
the people, and is meV/, though 1 do not know with what 
deo-ree of truth, to have had an influence on the event of 
that man’s election, which he also lost ; so there hav(‘ 
been two redeeming points in the ('onduct of our ‘ free 
and independent electors,’ and tln^y are the only two that 
I have heard of 

William received yesterday evening a farewell address 
from the members of the Philosophical Society ; the first 
farewell address which has been presented, though I dare 
say there will be many more. I think I may end with a 
very good repoi t of us all. Much love to all. 


The following address to Lady Denison was presented 
by the ladies of Sydney, and accompanied a parting gift 
from them which is described in a later page. 

The answer to this address is a true record of our 
feelings on leaving Australia, where we had spent fourteen 
veiy happy years ; chequered of course, as must be the 
case, with occasional sorrows, but still, on the whole, pre- 
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senting many bright and happy memories, among whicli 
not tlie least happy was that which reminded us that we 
were leaving very many kind and attached friends, and 
hardly a single enemy. 

Address of the Ladies of Sydney to Lady Denison. 

Madam, — In the prospect of your departure from the 
colony, we desire to express the deep feeling of regard 
and affection wliich we entertain towards you, and the 
regret with which we contemplate your removal from 
amongst us. We embrace this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging with gratitude the many advantages which we, 
and the community at large, have derived from your 
residence in Sydney. We liighly appreciate your en- 
deavours to promote the well being and happiness of tlie 
young in every class of society, and your uniform kind- 
ness and liberality to the afflicted and the poor. 

The lively interest which has been manifested by you 
and His Excellency the Governor-General in everything 
which conduces to the moral and social improvement of 
the community, and the valuable assistance rendered by 
you in carrying out various educational and philanthropic 
designs, have not been without their fruit. The colony 
will long remember the manner in which you have 
adorned your high position, and the admirable example 
you have left to us. 

We respectfully beg your acceptance of the accompany- 
ing token of our remembrance, as a grateful though 
inadecjuate expression ot the esteem in which we hold you, 
and of the prayerful interest with which we shall ever 
regard you. May it please Almighty God to vouchsafe 
to you and to Sir William Denison, and to your children, 
all the blessings which Ills providence and giace can 
bestow, for time and for eternity ! 

We remain, Madam, with respect and affection, 

Your faithful friends. 
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Answer to Address of Ladies. 

My dear Friends, — It is with l\eartfelt gratifiaition that 
I have received your most kind address. 

It is a great pleasure to «ine to feel that iif leaving 
Australia, I carry with me the regard and good wishes of 
those with whom wc have so long lived in the habits of 
friendly intercourse ; and that I and my family sliall be 
remembered in your prayers. I shall accept with great 
pleasure tlie token of regard you have so kindly offered 
me, and shall value it exceedingly, both for the sake of 
tlie kind givers, and as a memento of tlie happy years I 
have ])asscd in the colony. Trusting that every blessing 
may rest upon you and yours, 

I remain your sincere friend, 
Carouine Dknison. 

Extracts from Journal. 

Peninsular and Oriental Compfiny’.s Steam Ship ‘ Peliar,’ 
Melbourne, January 25, 1801. 

‘ So far, so good;’ we anchored here early tliis moi’ning, 
(Friday) having left Sydney on Tuesday afternoon, and 
liaving had fine weather all the way. I have much to tell 
you of our last days in Sydney ; how deeply gratifying 

they were I can hardly say. W held his farewell 

levee last Saturday : never, I believe, had a levee there 
been so crowded ; between two and three hundred peopk‘ 
actually turned away, at last, in despair of getting in at 
all. I think twenty-four diirerent addresses were pre- 
sented to him ; and of these, though some were, of course, 
the sort of outward compliment that would have been 
])aid to almost any Governor on liis d(‘])arture, yet I be- 
lieve even these were really /c/^, not mere words of course ; 
and there were others which never could have been called 
into being at all, if W had not been what he is; 
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those, I mean, which, from their nature, were not so much 
a tribute to the Governor^ as to the man. Such was the 
address of ‘ the parishioners of St. James’s,' wliich had 

evidently sprung out of the manner in which W has 

often merged the Governor in the fellow-parishioner, 
workinjf away at tlie schools and other parish matters 
with all his own energy, ^nd certainly setting an example 
which must have been beneficial. Such, also, was the 
address of the ‘ Church Society,’ a very nice one ; and 
those from the scientific and other useful bodies he has 
assisted, and the Christian Association, and Schools of 
Arts, in which he has given lectures ; and last, though in 

a different line, that of ‘ the Sydney cricketers ’ ! for W 

has always been a great promoter of cricket, — and he had 
])i‘ocured for their use a good cricket ground, and had 
often staid nearly whole afternoons looking on at the 
matches. 

In the interval between Saturday and our depailure on 
Tuesday came divers little private farewells of a more 
quiet and touching nature : nicest of all these, I think, was 
the visit of the Bishop, who, though he was to join in the 
general farewell on Tuesday, came the day before for a 
little private good-bye to us both, and, after we had talked 
a little, he asked if he might kneel down and piuy with 
us, and he offered such a nice, short, but appropriate 
little {)rayer as did our hearts good, and considerably 
cheered mine, which was beginning to sink under the close 
anticipation of a sea voyage. Then came kind, cordial 
notes from people who either could not come to see us, or 
were afraid of intruding on me before I was well eiiougli 
to be fairly down stairs; then the parting with all our 
servants, except the three who are going on with us ; and 
this was very sorrowful, but at the same time pleasing, 
because it was plain that all felt it as the break uj) of what 
had been, to all, a happy home. I must not forget to tell 
you, though it belongs more to the public than the private 
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part of my liistory, tliat there is an address to me from the 
ladies of Sydney, accompanied by what they call ‘ a token 
of their regard and prayerful interest.’ . What this is, I do 
not yet know, and it has rather grieved my curiosity to 
leave Sydney without knowing ; it is to be sent after me 
by the next mail.^ ^ 

At W ’s embarkation on Tuesday there was, of 

course, another ovation ; but I did not see it, as I had to 
keep very quiet, for prudence sake, so I was carried down 
to the boat in a sort of litter, and went quietly on board, 

about an hour before the public embarkation. W ’s 

departure was, of course, a scene of crowds, and salutes, 
and cheers, and presented arms, &c. but all very cordial 
and pleasing, and when our steamer moved off, a procession 
of smaller steamers and boats followed us to the Heads, 
and one or two even outside them. The steamers were 
crowded with miscellaneous people, many of them, of 
course, mere sightseers ; but it was pleasing to see one or 
two quiet little boats coming after us, as it were on their 
own account, containing those who, we felt, were not 
coming to see the sight, but to see the last of us. One of 
tJiese contained the Bishop and Mrs. Barker; another, 
two of our old men servants, and an old sergeant of 
sappers, to whom W — — had had to present an honorary 
medal. 

Steam Ship ^ Behai\' at sea^ February o. — We left Mel- 
bourne on tlie morning after I wrote last, and had a 
rather rough, unpleasant passage to King George’s Sound, 
our next stopping place, a little coaling station on tlie 
south c(jast of Western Australia, which we reached the 
evening before last. It looked rather pretty as we 
approaclied it a little village, Albany by name, nestled 


’ It 18 a remarkably pretty vase, formed of an emu’s egg, set in silver, 
and surrounded with silver fern leaves, and vsmall ligures of Australian 
animals in gold. 
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in between bold, though bare, granite hills, and contain- 
ing some tidy houses and a neat little church ; but a walk 
on shore the next morning, during the coaling process, 
rather destroyed the illusion ; the houses not looking so 
well when we got near them. The first human being we 
saw on landing was an aboriginal, who calls himself ‘ King 
George,’ and who came down, as is the wont of his race 
when they see people landing from a steamer, to beg for 
‘ a sixpence.’ Anything so hideous in human shape I 
never saw : his face, neck, and hair, were a mass of some 
kind of red grease, with which he had bedaubed himself, 
except one great streak across his nose and cheeks, whicli 
was left black. He was followed by a few more of the 
same race ; two men, two women, one of them with a 
child in her arms, and a young girl These were all 
rather less hideous than King George, inasmuch as they 
had left themselves to their natural colour, omitting the 
red grease; still, — ugly, dirty, and but scantily clothed, they 
wore painful to look at : the ‘ piccaninny ’ was much the 
nicest looking amongst them. 

February 6. — We are getting on, thank God! most 
prosperously; flying before the trade wind througli a 
rapidly warming atnios})liere, and over a tolerably smooth 
sea, of tliat intense, glorious blue which is not to be seen 
except at a distance from laud, and which has given rise 
to the expression of being ‘ in blue water.’ Eeally this 
‘ overland route’ is a very pleasant one ; the many breaks 
in it prevent its seeming like a long voyage ; and the 
steamers, judging from this one, are remarkably well 
ordered and comfortable. Day commences on board the 
‘ Behar’ at half past five in the morning, in such a decided 
and energetic manner, with such a noise of scrubbing, 
washing, and holystoning, that it is impossible to continue 
asleep, so everybody gets upearlyin self-defence, and then 
ensues a successive stream to the baths : for there are 
regular bath-rooms, in which you can have eitlier a hot 

VOL. I. L L 
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or cold, or shower bath at any hour. The ‘ commissariat’ 
department is excellent ; cooking and attendance both 
very good. The crew is composed partly of English, 
partly of Indians and Lascars ; and my national vanity 
gratifies itself by commenting on the contrast between the 
two. The first day I was on^leck when we wer^ moving, 
I pleased myself with thinking how much more mind and 
character there were in the two sturdy English faces at 
tlie wheel, than in all the dark, swarthy visages of the 
rest of tlie crew on deck ; and still greater is the contrast 
in their manner of working ; the English sailor so quiet 
and efficient, doing liis work, but making no fuss about it, 
and the Indian, who can do nothing without an amount 
of noise, shouting, and vociferation, that would be almost 
alarming, if one did not know that it is a part of their 
nature. 

February 10. — Within the last two days, we have lost 
the south-east trade wind, and got into what they call the 
‘Line Monsoon,’ which brings up such a disagreeable 
swell that it has rather upset us all again. It is very liot 
too ; and now, every day at meal times, we have lialf a 
dozen Indian boys, dressed in wliite, with scarlet turbans 
and girdles, standing in a row on each side the table, 
waving large fans behind our chairs. However, between 
the heat and the swell, I can write no more ; so good 
bye. 
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